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OF 
HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


EARLY CORONATION RECORDS: 
(concluded) 


V.—Some Coronation Serjeanties 


WE can appropriately conclude this paper by printing a series of unpublished 
documents relating to the claims to perform services at the coronation of 
Edward III. The existence of most of them seems not to have been suspected : 
` two appear to have been noted nearly fifty years ago and have since been lost : 
to sight ; è while one has been imperfectly printed from a later transcript.? 
The latter is worth printing in full from the original * for the sake of complete- 
ness and for the light it throws upon the other documents. 

The document first in order of printing does not seem to be as complete 
as was intended : it may be an imperfect roll or the draft of a roll recording the 
claims presented in chancery on 30 and 31 January and on 4 February 1327. 
The claims were made by Adam of Clifton to be chief butler, by John de 
Burdeleys to be larderer, by John Daubeney to be usher of the pantry and 
larder, by Henry Hillary to be the king’s champion, and by Robert and Joan 
Selyman to be larderer. It is only this last claim that was presented on 
4 February, three days after the coronation. The original petitions put in by 
Clifton, Daubeney, and Hillary have survived and are also printed below. 

1 See Bulletin, xiii. 129-45. 


* P R.O. Chancery warrants, C. 81/136/17 and 18. J. H. Round stated that Joseph Bain had 
seen these documents in 1887 but that they could no longer be found in 1911 (The King’s Serjeants, 
. 384). 
i 3 Taylor, Glory of Regality, pP- 383-5, from B.M. Cotton MS. Vespasian C. XIV, fo. 156, where 
the source is stated to be ‘ Brevia Regis anno J Ed. ij, part 1. "Taylor's book appears to have been 
the source of later citations: see G. W. Wollaston, Coronation Claims, pp. 236-7, 268-9. The 
document had been known to Blomefield from a transcript among the Pepysian manuscripts (History . 
of Norfolk, 1805, i. 217). 
t P.R.O. Ancient correspondence, xxxviii, no. 36. 
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: "bá addition, we print a petition from Robert de Mohaut which, as will be seen 


from. the document that accompanies it, was presented not in chancery but in 


parliament, and is not therefore mentioned in the enrolment. 


Before commenting upon the individual claims, we may remark that, while 
the'procedure adopted to try the claims is not very clear, it appears certain that 
no special tribunal was set up and that 1327 affords in this réspect no precedent 
for 1377. It seems that the hurry and confusion of the time rendered it 
impossible to arrange for the orderly presentation of claims and their deter- 
mination, and it is not quite certain how a decision was reached in any one of 
them. Although Henry Hillary had obviously come to an arrangement with 
Baldwin de Freville by which the latter withdrew any claim he might have to 
serve as champion, Adam of Clifton was at issue with Robert de Mohaut over 
the chief butlership, and John de Burdeleys with Robert Selyman over the 
office of larderer. As will be seen, Mohaut was prefefred to Clifton, and reasons 
for this preference are suggested below. In the case of the larderership it 
looks as though the decision went to the claimant who managed to submit his 
claim in good time. 

Three of the four serjeanties mentioned in these documents are dealt with 
by J. H. Round in the * King's Serjeants.’ He has not, however, noticed the 
ushery of the pantry and larder, and of this something may first be said. The 
John Daubeney who made the claim held lands both in Hinton (in Catherington, 
Hants.) and Kingsholm, a hamlet in King’s Barton, near Gloucester :* it was 
in respect of the latter that he claimed to be entitled to serve at the coronation. 
It is curious to note that on his death in 1333 it is stated that the larder serjeanty 
was attached to Hinton, while, upon his widow’s death in 1345, the pantry 
serjeanty is said to be attached to Kingsholm.* Of any previous connexion 
between Hinton and such a serjeanty nothing seems to be known,® but the 
Kingsholm serjeanty can be traced back to the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. The first suggestion that it was connected with the coronation 


‘banquet appears in 1304, when John Daubeney senior died : previously to 


that, when held by William Daubeney, the service was stated to have been due 
at the king’s summons. William’s predecessor earlier in Henry III's reign 


E ‘and in the reign of John was Peter ‘ de Aula,’ who held a carucate and a half 


‘in’ Kingsholm ‘ per serianciam custodiendi expense domini regis,’ and another 


carucate in Leckhampton ‘ per servicium in coquina domini regis.’ The latter 


1 Cal. Ing. P.M. iv. 146 (no. 224). 
3 Ibid. vil. 391 (no. 558) ; viii. 412 (no. 569). 
3 In 1304 it is said to be held by service of half a knight's fee (ibid. iv. 146 (no. 224)). 
4 [bid.i. 311 (no. 926) ; iv. 146. 
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serjeanty can be traced up to 1250, by which time the service had been coh- : 
verted into one-fiftieth of a knight's fee and an annual payment of twelve 
shillings.1 It is probable that already by the beginning of the thirteenth 
century these serjeanties had become anachronisms, practically impossible to 

- perform, and that.they were kept alive in order to protect the tenant’s title. 
They might be converted, as in the case of the Leckhampton serjeanty, into 
some other form of service, or, as in the case of the Kingsholm serjeanty, into 
a purely honorific service, which, in a period of long reigns and infrequent 
coronations, would simply lapse into desuetude. From this point of view this 
serjeanty is instructive. 

If now we turn to the allied lárderer's serjeanty, which was claimed on this 
occasion by both John de Burdeleys and Robert Selyman, we find that we can 
fill gaps left in Round's account. He explained that from an early date there 
had been two rival claimants : ‘ the one was the lord of Sculton (now Scoulton), 
Norfolk, known from its early holders as Sculton Burdeleys ; the other was 
the lord of the, Essex manor of Great Easton and of other scattered manors, 
all of which were originally held by the family of Moyne.’ è? Of the Essex 
claimants Round seems to have had no information between 1298 and the 

- fifteenth century Robert Selyman represented the Moyne family by reason 
of his marriage with Joan, widow of Henry le Moyne, who had died in 1315.4 
The interesting fact appears that the claim was, at any rate formally, presented 
after the coronation, and must presumably have been put forward with a view 
to preventing any challenge to the claimant’s title to the lands he held. Round 
was better informed regarding the Burdeleys family, and he pointed out that 
before Richard II’s court of claims it was alleged that Geoffrey Burdeleys had 
performed the service at the coronation of Edward III. On this he com- 
mented : ‘ As we have no records for that coronation, the statement cannot be 
tested.’ 5 While the records we print do not deal with the performance of 
coronation services, they show that a claim was made in 1327, and render it 
probable that the service in question was actually performed by Geoffrey. ' 
Turning next to the butler serjeanty, we may remark that, although the 
principal facts are set out by Round,® he was unaware that Adam of Clifton, 
' cousin and heir of Thomas de Cailly, the representative of the eldest of the; 
1 Book of Fees, i. 51, 344, 3763 ii. 1187—8, 1250, 1338, 1407. 
8. The King’s Serjeants, pp. 233-4. 3 Ibid. pp. 234-5, 238. 
4 Cal, Ing. P.M. v. 285 ; viii. 199. : 
5 Op. cit. p. 240. Only the very incautious reader is likely to be misled by Round’s statement 


here that Edward IIIs coronation took place in 1327/8, or by a similarly surprising assertion, on 
p. 383, that Edward II died on 20 January 1326/7. 


8 Op. cit. pp. 156-9. 
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' co-heirs of Robert of Tattershall, had submitted a claim in 1327. We learn 
from the original petition, which supplies particulars not to be found in the 
enrolment, that Adam was a minor and the king’s ward,! and this would explain 
why, on this occasion, the claim of Robert of Mohaut was preferred, although 
he represented the youngest of the co-heirs of Hugh, earl of Arundel. It 
will be seen from Robert's original petition that he was at pains to establish 
that there was no other male claimant who was of age, and that he was most 
` emphatic that the earl of Arundel, Edmund fitz Alan, who had served the office 
in 1308, had no righttoit. Sincethe heir to the earldom of Arundel had been ' 
. disinherited, no claim came from that quarter, and so there was no opportunity 
to test the assertions of the rival claimants : it is by no means certain, however, 
that the claim of Adam of Clifton in respect of the castle of Buckenham was 
not superior to that of any other, although on later occasions the earls of 
Arundel made good their claim. 

Before we leave Robert of Mohaut's claim, it is of interest to note that the 
writ based upon it is alleged to have been sent to the exchequer on 20 January 
1327 : this is the date given in the return from the treasurer and barons, 
although it has been altered from some other date, apparently 29 January. 
Either date presents difficulty : for Edward II abdicated on the former ; 
Edward III did not begin to reign before 24 January, the 25th being the 
accepted day from which his years are reckoned ; 2 he was not crowned until 
I February ; and parliament did not reassemble until two days later. 

The last serjeanty to be dealt with is the champion's. In the enrolment 
we have an abstract of Henry Hillary's claim, and a note that the rival claimant, 
Baldwin de Freville, formally recognized in chancery that he had no right in 
the claim and service. We have also Hillary’s original petition, about which 
there can be no doubt, since it is still attached to a letter under the privy seal, 
dated 3 "February 1327, transmitting it to the chancery for the preparation of 
a mandate to the exchequer for the payment of the customary fee. Round, 
however, has printed another petition in similar terms but containing the 
request : ‘ Depuys qe il ne pleet mye a nostre seignur le rey qe il face le profre 
a sete fethe, qe il veille comaunder qe il seit entre en recourt qe il est prest de 
fere le service avauntdit pur le dit maner, issi qe il ne chete en damage de ly ne 
des tenauns de maner avaundit pur temps avenir.'* The undoubted petition 
of 1327 does not contain such a clause, and, since there was no other occasion 


1 He proved his age in December 1328 : see Gal. Ing. P.M. vii. 133. 

? See Ramsay, Genesis of Lancaster, i. 165 s. 

3 Foedera, ii. pt. 2, p. 684; Rot. Parl. ii. 3. 

* P.R.O. Ancient petition 13230, printed very incorrectly in Te King’s Serjeants, p. 384. 
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on which he could have put forward his claim, it would appear that Hillary ` 

presented two different petitions on the same subject in 1327, and that.the 
longer one, which refers to the king’s unwillingness that he should make his 
proffer, was withdrawn. We cannot conclude, therefore (as Round did, from 
the only petition he knew), that Hillary did not perform his service on this 
occasion, since it is possible that the king’s advisers changed their mind and 
permitted the champion to perform it. The shorter petition, which seems 
to be based upon the longer one, would not appear to be incompatible with a 
situation of this kind. 

Incidentally, it should be noted that the rival claimant, in respect of the 
castle of Tamworth, was not Alexander de Freville, who died possessed of it 
in 1328, but Baldwin de Freville, who, some three years before, seems to have 
made over any rights he may have had to Alexander and Joan his wife, for 
their joint lives.? ` 

H. G. RICHARDSON. 
G. O. SAYLES. 


APPENDIX OF DOCUMENTS 
ENROLMENT OF CORONATION CLAIMS, 1327 


P.R.O. Ancient petition 16045. 

Memorandum quod Adam de Clyfton’, consanguineus et heres Thome de Caylly, venit 
iri cancellaria regis apud Westmonasterium tricesimo die Ianuarii anno regni regis Edwardi 
tercii primo post Conquestorem et clamat tenere castrum de Bokenham in comitatu Norff’ 
de dicto domino rege in capite, per homagium et seruicium essendi capitalis pincerna de feodo 
ad coronacionem regis, prout patet per quandam peticionem ? huic rotulo consutam. 

Memorandum quod eodem die Iohannes filius et heres Galfridi de Burdeleys venit in 
dicta cancellaria apud locum predictum et clamat tenere manerium de Sculton' de dicto 
domino rege in capite, per homagium et per paruam seriantiam essendi lardinarius de feodo 
ad coronacionem etc., prout patet per quandam peticionem ipsius Iohannis etc., vt-supra. 

Item Iohannes Daubeneye venit in dicta cancellaria apud locum predictum tricesimo 
primo die lanuarii anno predicto et clamat tenere quedam tenementa in comitatu 
Glouc[estrie] de domino rege, per seriantiam essendi in coronacione regis hostiarius panetarie 
et lardenarie regis etc., sicut patet per billam.* 

Item eodem die in dicta cancellaria apud locum predictum Henricus Hillary tenens 
manerii de Scriuelby clamat tenere manerium predictum per seruicium defendendi per corpus 


1 Any claim Hillary had was in right of his wife Joan, daughter of Philip Marmion, who is stated to 
have been eight years old on 25 March 1291 (Gal. Ing. P.M.iii. 18). She married Thomas of Ludlow, 
who died in 1314, leaving a son nearly fifteen years old (iżid. v. 259) : she did not marry Hillary until 
1321 (Cal. Fine Rolls, 1319-27, pp. 75, 127). 

2 Cal. Ing. P.M. vii. 110; Cal. Cl. Rolls, 1327—30, pp. 278, 313. There is no evidence, so far 

as we are aware, that Baldwin de Freville performed the service, either in 1308 or in 1327, as suggested 
by Ramsay, op. cít. 1. 11, 185. 
3 Ancient petition 13284, printed below. 4 Ancient petition 13390, printed below. 
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suum in coronacione regis, si quis dicere vellet quod dominus rex non esset verus et iustus 
rex, quod non bene dicit; sicut patet per billam.! Yv 

Et postmodum Baldewynus de Freuill’ miles, vnus heredum Philippi Marmyon qui idem 
[clam Jeum posuit, racione castri de Tameworth’, in eadem cancellaria constitutus recognouit 
se nullum ius habere in predicto clameo seu seruicio etc. 

Item quarto die Februarii proximo sequente Robertus Selyman et Iohanna vxor eius 
clamant tenere de domino rege in capite . . . [Shiptone]? Moygne i in comitatu Glouc- 
[estrie], Ore Moigne in comitatu Dors[ete], et Eystanes atte Munte in comitatu Essex[ie], - 
per serianciam essendi [lardinarius] domini regis ad coronacionem regis etc., prout patet per 
billam etc. 

PETITION FROM ADAM OF CLIFTON 
Ancient petition 13284. 

A nostre seignur le roi et son conseil prie c Adam de Clifton’, cosyn et heir Thomas de 
Cailly, ge par la ou il tient le chastel de Bokenham [en le] counte de Norff” de nostre seignur 
le roi en chief, par homage et le seruise de estre chief butiller de feo et a fere le seruise al 
cor[onement], et a receiure le fee qi apent, le quel Adam est ore deinz age en la garde nostre 
dit seignur le roi, par quei il prie a ore qe son no[nage ne] lui tourne en preiudice. 


PETITION FROM JOHN DaUBENEY 
Ancient petition 13390. 

A nostre seignur le roi, si lui plest, soi proure Johan Daubeneye ge come le dit Johan 
tient certeyn ten[ements en le counte] de Gloucestre, par seriancie de nostre dit seignur le 
roi, fesaunt au iour de son coronement estre vsher de la [paneterie et] larder nostre dit seignur 
le roi, et prie a ce estre receu, sil vous plest. 


PETITION FROM Henry HILLARY 
Chancery warrant C. 81/136/17. 

A nostre seignur le roi et a son consail prie Henri Hillary tenaunt del maner de Scruwelby, 
par reson de quel maner il soi doit profrer de faire vn tiel seruice a chesqune corounement du 
roi, a dire sil i eit nul homme qe vodra dire qil nest dreiturel roi, il est prest a defendre par son 
corps qil ne dit bien ne voir, par reson de quel profre il deit auer de nostre seignur le roi le 
meillour destrer qil eit, ostre vn, bien couert de totes maneres darmures, et les meillures 
armures pur son corps demeigne, ostre ? vne, qe serra forpris pur le corps nostre seignur le 
roi, qil voille, si lui pleise, comaunder qil soit serui de son fee auauntdit, desicome il fust prest 
de faire le profre en la forme auauntdite et desicome il ad grantment despendu pur son attir 
apparailer. 


WARRANT FOR LETTERS UNDER THE GREAT SEAL TO THE TREASURER AND BARONS 
OF THE EXCHEQUER 

Chancery warrant C. 81/136/18. 

Edward par la grace de Dieu roi Dengleterre, seignur Dirlaunde et ducs de Guyenne, 
a lonorable pere en Dieu I. par ycelle grace euesque de Ely, nostre chancelier, saluz. Nous 
enuoions a'vous enclose dedainz ces lettres la peticion nostre cher et feal Henri Hillari, 

1 Chancery warrant, C. 81/136/17, printed below. 

2 The document is torn. ‘The missing names are doubtless Maiden Winterbourne, Wilts., and 
Shipton Moyne, Glouc. : cf. Cal. Ing. P.M.v. 285. 

3 MS. ‘ estre. 
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moustrer a nous et a nostre conseil endroit dun fie quil demande pur le seruice quil deuoit 
auoir fait a nous le iour de nostre coronement, et le quel il se offre de faireen deuue maniere ; 
et vous mandons qe, veuue la dite peticion, vous vous en enformez et li en facez faire lettres 
sou nostre grant seal en deuue forme au tresorier et chambellancs de nostre escheqier, a ce 
quil li paient son dit fie solonc ce qe autres lont eu raisonablement en semblable cas. Donne 
souz nostre priue seal quel nous vsames auant ce que nous receumes le gouuernement de 
nostre realme, a Westmoustier le iij. iour de Feurier lan de nostre regne primier. 


PETITION FROM ROBERT DE Mouaur 
Ancient petition 12974. 


A nostre seignur le roy e son conseil mustre Robert de Mounthaut vn des heirs monsire 
Hugh Daubeney, iadis counte de Arundel, qe come le dit conte en son temps tint de nostre 
seignur le roy enterement le countee de Arundel, et il tint auxi auters teres et tenementz 
du roy par sergeauntie destre buteler le roy le iour de son corounement, cest assauoir le 
manoir de Kenighale, Snetesham, Wymodham et Bukynham od les apurtenaunces en le 
counte de Norff', apres qi mort tut son heritage fust departi entre quatre soers, issint 
qe les manoirs de Kenighale et de Snetesham, qi sont parceles de la dite tenure pur estre 
buteler, chaieront en la purpatie! Roger de Mounthaut et Cecile sa femme, qi heir le dit 
Robert est. Et les altres deux manoirs de Wymodham et de Bukynham ensement [od 
altres] parceles de mesme la tenure cheieront en la purpartie Robert de "T'ateshale, les heirs 
de qi les deus sont deinz age e le tiercz femme. Et nule riens de teres ne de tenementz qi 
furent tenuz par la dite sergeauntie de la butelerie ne cheyeront en la purpartie Iohan le 
fiutz Aleyn ne a ses heirs, qi puis vnt par . . . 3 et le dit Robert de Mounthaut fust prest 
dauoir fait son seruise au darreyn corounement [quand le pere nostre seignur le] ? roy fust 


corune. Et le conte de Arundel qi adunke fust, qi nule tere tint de la tenure, . . . [par]* 
procurement de ses amys fu resceu de faire cel office meins duement, par quoy le dit Robert 
prie . . . 4 affaire loffice come appent a buteler le iour qe nostre seignur le roy serra coroune, 


sauue a ses [parceners auauntditz] 5 lour droit en temps auenir, desicome il ad nul heir appar- 
aunt affaire cel office a ore forsqe lui, et qe les ditz manoirs soulement sont tenuz par ceux 
seruise peut estre prestement veue al excheqer, e nules autres teres qi furent a dit Hugh 
Daubeni, iadis counte de Arundel. 


[Dorse] Soit mande as tresorer et chamberleins qil serchent les munimentz touchantz 
loffice contenu en la bille et qil certefient le conseil de ce qil troueront. 


RETURN FROM THE TREASURER AND BARONS OF THE EXCHEQUER REGARDING 
Ropert DE Monaut’s CLAIM 


Ancient correspondence xxxviii, no. 36. 


Excellentissimo principi domino suo reuerendo domino Edwardo, Dei gracia, regi 
Anglie illustri, domino Hibernie, duci Aquitanie, sui deuoti thesaurarius et barones de 
scaccario suo fidele semper obsequium cum omni reuerencia et honore. Mandatum 
vestrum sub magno sigillo vestro consignatum recepimus in hec verba :— 


1 Bic. 2 Three words obliterated. 3 Conjectural. 
4 Three or four words obliterated. 5 Conjectural. 
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Edwardus, Dei gracia, rex Anglie, dominus Hibernie et dux Aquitanie, thesaurario et 
baronibus suis de scaccario salutem.  Supplicauit nobis dilectus et fidelis noster Robertus de 
Monte Alto per peticionem suam coram nobis et consilio nostro in presenti parliamento 
nostro exhibitam quod cum Hugo de Daubeneye dudum comes Arundel?’ tenuisset maneria 
de Kenynghale, Snetesham, Wymodham et Bukyngham in comitatu Norff’ de domino 
Henrico quondam rege Anglie proauo nostro per seruicium essendi pincerna dicti proaui 
nostri et heredum suorum regum Anglie diebus coronacionum ipsorum regum, et licet dicta 
maneria de Kenynghale et Snetesham ad prefatum Robertum et predicta maneria de 
Wymodham et Bukyngham, de seruicio predicto onerata ad heredes Roberti de ‘Tateshale, 
qu! adhuc infra etatem existunt, vt dicitur, iure hereditario deuenerunt, et idem Robertus die 
coronacionis domini Edwardi nuper regis Anglie patris nostri ad seruicium predictum 
faciendum pro proparte sua se optulisset, Edmundus tamen nuper comes ‘Arundell’ per 
potenciam suam prefatum Robertum, quominus dictum seruicium die predicto facere potuit, 
impediuit, et seruicium illud eodem die, quamquam terras seu tenementa aliqua que de seruicio 
predicto onerantur nullatenus tenuisset, fecit. Volumus ipsum Robertum ad seruicium 
predictum ad instantem coronacionem nostram faciendum admitti iubere, dicto impedimento 
non obstante. Nos certiorari volentes que maneria, terre et tenementa de seruicio predicto 
onerantur, et qui maneria illa modo tenent et qualiter et quomodo, vobis mandamus quod, 
scrutatis monumentis et memorandis premissa tangentibus que in scaccario predicto resident, 
vt dicitur, de eo quod inde inueneritis nos et consilium nostrum in instanti parliamento 
nostro sub sigillo scaccarii nostri distincte et aperte certificetis vt vlterius fieri faciamus quod 
in hac parte fuerit faciendum. Teste me ipso apud Westmonasterium xx.! die Ianuarii 
anno regni nostro primo. 

Super quo scire velit vestra dominacio regia quod scrutari fecimus memoranda scaccarii 
vestri predicti et comperimus quoddam memorandum de coronacione regine Alianore filie . 
Hugonis comitis Prouincie vbi annotantur ista verba :— 

Ea die, videlicet coronacionis eiusdem regine, de officio pincernarie seruiuit comes 
Warennie vice Hugonis de Abyniaco comitis Arundell ad quem spectat illud officium. Fuit 
autem idem Hugo eo tempore sentencia excommunicacionis innodatus a Cantuariensi eo quod, 
cum fugare fecisset archiepiscopus in foresta dicti Hugonis in Suthsex', idem Hugo canes suos 
cepit. Dicit enim archiepiscopus hoc esse ius suum fugandi in qualibet foresta Anglie, 
quandocumque voluerit. 

Et quoad seruicium non inuenimus aliud. Et quoad terras et tenementa que de predicto 
seruicio onerantur nichil aliud comperimus nisi quod Robertus de Monte Alto, vnus parti- 
cipum hereditatis comitis Arundell', cognouit quod tenuit de dicto auo 3: uestro in capite 
manerium de Kenynghale in comitatu Norff', quod habuit in propartem suam de here- 
ditate que fuit predicti comitis Arundell’, per serianciam essendi pincerna regis, et quod 
Robertus de "T'ateshale, alter participum hereditatis dicti comitis Arundel, cognouit quod 
tenuit de eodem auo vestro maneria de Wymundham et Bukenham in comitatu predicto, 
que habuit in propartem suam de hereditate predicta per serianciam predictam. Que maneria 
de Wymundham et Bukenham heredes dicti Roberti de Tateshale modo tenent, et dictum 
manerium de Kenynghale adhuc tenet predictus Robertus de Monte Alto, vt dicitur. Set 
de dicto manerio de Snetesham nichilinuenimus ad presens. — Valeat dominacio vestra regia 
per tempora diuturna. Scriptum apud Westmonasterium xij. die Februarii. 


1 Altered from another number, apparently xxix. 3 Sic. 


EARLY CORONATION RECORDS 


Additional Note on the Coronation Oath. 


Since section IV of this paper was in print we have come across the version 
of the coronation oath reproduced below. It was copied into a memoranda 
book of St Edmund's abbey, Bury—Kempe’s Register as it is called (now 
B.M. Harl. MS. 645, fo. 634)—apparently in the early part of the reign of 
Edward III. Written in French, it seems without a doubt to be a translation 
from the Latin. The Latin original must, in that case, have been similar to 
the forms to be found in late fourteenth-century collections of statutes and in 
the formula book which is now Latin MS. 404 in the John Rylands Library 

‘(see Butierin, xiii, 140-1). This French version is therefore taken at second 
hand from a service book. 

The significance of this new document lies in the indication it gives of a 
widespread interest in the, coronation oath, but, as other fourteenth-century 
documents show, in forms which tended to differ substantially from the 
official French form upon the close roll. In a great benedictine house the 
form available was not even that to be found in a pontifical or a missal (such as - 
Bury might have had knowledge of from Westminster), but a loose translation 
derived indirectly from some such source. And the important words ' quas 
vulgus elegerit’ here appear as ‘les queus le pople choisira’? : yet a further 
piece of evidence that the king was popularly supposed to bind himself at his 
coronation to observe and maintain future parliamentary legislation. 


LE SEREMENT KE LE ROY FET A SON CORUNEMENT. 


Le erceueske demaundera au roy si les leys e les custumes grauntes des aunciens reys 
dreitureus e deuotes a Deu e a pople des Engleys oue le conferment de son serement voudra 
a meme cel pople garder e graunter, estre coe les leys e les costoumes e les fraunchises 
grauntez deu glorious roy seint Edward a clergie e a pople. 

E si issi seit ke il promettra ke il se asentera de uolunte a totes cetes choses, adonke le 
erceueske li dira des quez choses il fra son serement, disaunt issi : Vous garderez al eglise 
Deu, a clergie e a pople, ferme pees e acord enterement en Deu solom vostre poir ? 

Il respondera : Ioe les garderay. 

Vous freez owele e dreiturele iustice e reson e mercy e verite estre fete a tute genz solom 
vos forces ?, 

Il respondera : Ioe le frai. 

Vous graunterez dreitures, leis e custoumes, les queus le pople choisira, estre a tenir, 
e les promettez de ta part a defendre e aforcer a honur de Deu solom vos forces ? 

Il respondra : Ioe graunt e promet. 

E ds vaundites demaundes seient ke dreitureles choses sont aiustes : e totes cetes choses 
pronuncies, si conferme il demeyntenaunt sor le auter deuaunt tos, ou le serement done, a 
' garder totes les auauntdites choses. E kaunt cetes choses seront parfetes le erceueske 
comencera ou haute voiz : Veni Creator Spiritus. 


1 Possibly a mistake for dreiture/s. 
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ADMIRALTY ADMINISTRATION AND 
PERSONNEL, 1619-1714 


In 1832 the navy board was abolished and the lords commissioners of the 
admiralty assumed direct control of the civil administration of the navy for 
which they had indeed long been held responsible. It was the completion of 
a process of absorption, for they were still the commissioners for executing the 
office of lord high admiral, and their mediaeval predecessor, concerned as the 
king’s lieutenant for sea affairs with judicial and military duties alone, had been 
in no way responsible for the care and maintenance of the fleet. 

These latter duties had been entrusted, first to the keeper or clerk of the 
king's ships, and later to the navy board ;? but by the time of Charles I the 
members of the navy board were acting on behalf and at the command of the 
lord high admiral. ‘They are the conduit pipes,’ declared Monson, ‘to whom 
the lord high admiral directs all his commands for his Majesty's service : and 
from whom it descends to all other inferior officers and ministers under them 
whatsoever? Half a century later Pepys recorded that they had become by 
tradition the lord high admiral’s council of advice for the branch of his office 
concerned with the government of the navy, and the main question in the 
study of the office in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries is when 
and how the lord high admiral first became connected with, and then responsible 
for, this civil administration.’ 

As Pepys noted, the.government of the navy formed but one branch of the 
lord high admiral’s duties. His other duties were judicial : he was the head 
of the civil jurisdiction of the admiralty court, and among the earlier lords high 
admiral these judicial duties were by far the most important. Naval warfare 
was infrequent, the strength of the king's fleet often dwindled, but the business 
of the admiralty court never ceased. A vacancy in the office of lord high 

1 For the early history of the lord high admiral see Sir N. H.-Nicolas, History of the Royal Navy ; 
W. G. Perrin, ‘The Lord High Admiral and the Board of Admiralty,’ Mariner's Mirror, xii (1926). 

* See M. Oppenheim, Administration of the Royal Navy, 1509-1660; A. W. Johns, ‘ The 
Principal Officers of the Navy,’ Mariner’s Mirror, xiv (1928). 

3 Descriptive Cat. of the Naval M88. in the Pepysian Library (Navy Records Soc.), ed. J. R. 
Tanner, i. 19. 

4 Ibid. , 

5 See E. S. de Beer, ‘The Lord High Admiral and the Administration of the Navy, Mariner’s 
Mirror, xiii (1927). 
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admiral threw the court into confusion, and it was judicial duties, not the 
command or administration of the fleet, which made a regular succession of 
lords high admiral essential. 

The present list covers the years 1619-1714, dates chosen because they 
mark definite stages in the development of the office and embrace a period 
of vital changes and experiments. With Buckingham the lord high admiral 
. becomes responsible for the management of the fleet as well as for its command 
in time of war. These responsibilities his predecessors had rarely assumed, 
except in 1588, and many previous lords high admiral had never commanded a 
- single vessel. Moreover it is the end of a period in which the history of the 
office is part of the family history of the Howards, and which links up with the 
shadowy figures of the mediaeval lords admiral.? 

On Buckingham's death the office was placed in commission for the first 
time, a commission which was virtually a committee of the privy council under 
the chairmanship of the lord treasurer. Ten years later financial embarrass- 
ment suspended the activities of this body ; and, as Charles I was also anxious 
to secure the support of the influential nobility, the office of lord high admiral 
was restored in favour of the powerful earl of Northumberland.? 

At the outbreak of the civil war parliament secured control of the fleet and 
Northumberland, who ultimately recognized their authority, was dismissed by 
the king. In December 1643 Charles appointed a commission which had a 
nominal existence until his death, but the actual administration of the navy 
lay with parliament. The direction of the fleet was entrusted at various times 
to parliamentary committees, committees of the council of state, independent 
commissioners and a parliamentary lord high admiral. Navy commissioners 
were appointed to equip and maintain the fleet, while financial matters were 
dealt with by a parliamentary committee of the navy (and customs).* 

With the Restoration the old order was restored, and the activities and 
papers of Samuel Pepys have combined to make this the best known period in 
the history of the office Voluminous though his papers are, they leave one 


1 For the civil jurisdiction of the admiralty court see Select pleas in the Court of Admiralty, 1390— 
1602 (Selden Soc.), ed. R. G. Marsden; Black Book of the Admiralty, ed. Twiss. 

2 ‘Lord admiral’ was the title commonly used in the sixteenth century; ‘lord high admiral’ 
does not appear on a patent until 1628. 

-3 See M. Oppenheim, ‘The Royal Navy under James I, and ‘The Royal Navy under Charles 1,’ 

E.H.R. vii (1892) ; viii (1893). i 

4 See A. C. Dewar, ‘The Naval Administration of the Interregnum,’ Mariner’s Mirror, xii (1926) ; 
J. R. Tanner, ‘ The Navy of the Commonwealth and the First Dutch War, Gamb. Mod. Hist. iv. 

5 J. R. Tanner, ‘Naval Administration under Charles II and James II,’ Camb. Mod. Hist. v ; 
Descriptive Cat. of the Naval MSS. in the Pepysian Library (Navy Records Soc.), xxvi (1903); xxvii 
(1904); xxxvi (1909); A. W. Tedder, Navy of the Restoration. 
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problem unsolved. When in 1673 the Test act forced the duke of York to 
surrender all his English offices, a committee of the council was again appointed 
to discharge the duties of the lord high admiral, but six years later the personnel 
of this commission was completely changed and not a single member of the 
council was appointed to the new board. Did Charles appoint an utterly 
inexperienced body in order to discredit government by commission and thus 
prepare the way for his brother’s return, or is this suggestion an unwarranted 
compliment to his ingenuity ? There was obviously some connexion with the 
privy council schemes of the same year, but a change which amazed and baffled 
Pepys has yet to be fully explained. 

By 1684 the fleet was in a very weak condition, and in addition to the old 
rivalry with the United Provinces, France was entering the lists with a marine 
zealously fostered by Richelieu and Colbert. The commissioners were dis- 
missed and for four years the office was retained in the hands, first of Charles II, 
and then of James II, both of whom acted through Pepys. The navy board 
patents were suspended and the navy commissioners were given special powers 
to carry through an energetic programme of replacement and repair. They 
resumed their ordinary duties on 11 October 1688 ; but the fruit of their 
labours, the fleet sent to sea under Dartmouth, went over to the prince of 
Orange as the ship-money fleets had gone over to parliament in 1641. 

No one anticipated that William III would retain sole control of naval : 
affairs, and to satisfy as many of his supporters as possible the office of lord high 
admiral, like the treasury and chancery, was placed in commission. Like its 
predecessor from 1679 to 1684, this commission was not a committee of the 
council and for twelve years the fortunes of party politics decided its personnel. 
Controversies about the proportion of naval officers, experienced admini- 
strators, and members of parliament who should be appointed were end- 
less. Every commission met with fierce criticism in the commons and was 
bitterly attacked in contemporary pamphlets, the two chief charges being a 
general one of utter inefficiency and a more specific one of a criminal lack of 
secrecy. 

The administrative changes between 1697 and 1702 are still very obscure 
and it is uncertain whether any additional considerations prompted William 
to restore the office of lord high admiral in 1701 in favour of the earl of 
Pembroke, a former head of a commission. In 1702 he was succeeded by 
Prince George, for whom a position in one of the fighting services had been 


+ One very useful list of naval pamphlets is given in the Royal United Services Institution’s 
Catalogue. See also G. Davies, Bibliography of British History, Stuart Period, 1603—1714, and G. N. 
Clark, Later Stwarts, 1660-1714, p. 406. 
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sought in vain during the previous reign. A council was appointed to assist 
him which to all intents and purposes.acted as an admiralty commission," 
- party conflict and intrigue determining its composition as before. 

Shortly after the death of the prince a regular commission was again 
appointed and with the end of the war of the Spanish succession the period of 
change and experiment drew to a close. With one brief exception the office 
has remained in commission until the present day. The year 1714 is a con- 
venient date at which to end the list. The war years were over, a change 
of dynasty had been effected, and in the reversal of party fortunes which . 
accompanied the Hanoverian succession, the political control over the 
board was manifest in a complete change of personnel—for the first time 
since 1679. 

In the following list the spelling of proper names has, as a rule, been taken 
from original signatures, otherwise from the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ 
and G. E. C.’s ‘Complete Peerage’ (2nd ed.). All dates are given in old 
style in respect of day and new style in respect of year, and are taken from the 
entries on the patent rolls, unless otherwise stated. Newly-appointed com- 
missioners; however, did not necessarily begin to act upon these dates ; the 
patent had to be opened and read in their presence and they then took the 
oaths. ‘This might involve several days’ delay, during which time retiring . 
commissioners occasionally continued to transact business. 

G. F. JAwss. 
J. J. SUTHERLAND SHAW. 


(To be concluded.) 


Lords high admiral, lords commissioner, and committees of the admiralty, 1619-1714. 


1. 28 Jan. 1619.2? George Villiers, marquis of Buckingham. 
2. 20 Sep. 1628.8 Richard Weston, Baron Weston, lord high treasurer. 
Robert Bertie, earl of Lindsey, great chamberlain. 
William Herbert, earl of Pembroke, lord steward. 
Edward Sackville, earl of Dorset, lord chamberlain of the 
queen’s household. 
Dudley Carleton, viscount Dorchester, vice-chamberlain. 
Sir John Coke, secretary of state. 


1 Any two or more members were empowered to act in the prince’s absence (Bodleian Library, 
Rawlinson MS. A. 465, f. 20). 

3 Patent printed in Rymer’s Foedera (1741 ed.), vii. pt. 3, Pp- 86-9; wrongly dated June. 

3 Patent printed in Mariner’s Mirror , xii. 129-31. 
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3. 20 Nov. 1632.1 


4. 10 Apr. 1635 


5. 16 Mar. 1636.2 


6. 13 Apr. 1638.3 
7. 19 Oct. 1642.4 


Richard Weston, Baron Weston, lord high treasurer. 

Robert Bertie, earl of Lindsey, great chamberlain. 

Edward Sackville, earl of Dorset, lord chamberlain of the 
queen’s household. i 

Francis Cottington, Baron Cottington, chancellor of the 
exchequer. 

Sir Henry Vane, comptroller of the household. 

Sir John Coke, secretary of state. 

Sir Francis Windebanke, secretary of state. 


Robert Bertie, earl of Lindsey, great chamberlain. 

Edward Sackville, earl of Dorset, lord chamberlain of the 
queen’s household. l 

Francis Cottington, Baron Cottington, chancellor of the 
exchequer. . 

Sir Henry Vane, comptroller of the household. 

Sir John Coke, secretary of state. 

Sir Francis Windebanke, secretary of state. 


William Juxon, bishop of London, lord high treasurer. 

Robert Bertie, earl of Lindsey, great chamberlain. 

Edward Sackville, earl of Dorset, lord chamberlain of the 
queen’s household. 

Francis Cottington, Baron Cottington, chancellor of the 
exchequer. 

Sir Henry Vane, comptroller of the household, 

Sir John Coke, secretary of state. - 

Sir Francis Windebanke, secretary of state. 


Algernon Percy, earl of Northumberland. 


Algernon Percy, earl of Northumberland. 
Robert Rich, earl of Warwick. 

Henry Rich, earl of Hollande. 

Giles Grene, Esq. 

Henry Marten, Esq. 

Sir Henry Vane. 

Sir Henry Vane, Jnr. 

Sir Robert Pye. 

John Rolle, Esq. 


1 Patent printed in Foedera, viii, pt. 3, pp. 250-1. 

2 A commission of 21 May 1638 authorised them to complete unfinished business and to call to 
account all those concerned in the admiralty profits falling due before 13 April, the date of North- 
umberland's patent (Ca/. 8.P. Dom. 1637-8, p. 445). 

$ Northumberland was to retain office only until the duke of York was of age to succeed him ; 

_ & bill granting the office to York passed the privy seal but was stopped there during the king's pleasure 
(P.R.O. Privy council register, xlix. 41-2; D.N.B.). Northumberland's patent was revoked 
25 June 1642 (Docquets of Letters Patent, ed. W. H. Black, pp. 329-30). 

4 Commons’ Journals, ii. 816, 817; Lords’ Fournals, v. 407. 
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8. 7 Dec. 1643.1 Robert Rich, earl of Warwick. 

9. I9 Apr. 1645.2 Algernon Percy, earl of Northumberland. 
Philip Herbert, earl of Pembroke and Montgomery. 
Robert Capel, earl of Essex. 
Robert Rich, earl of Warwick. 


William Fiennes, Viscount Say and Seale. 
Dudley North, Baron North. 
Denzil Holles, Esq. 
Sir Walter Erle. 
Sir Christopher Wray (4. 8 Feb. 1646). 
Sir Philip Stapleton. 
Sir John Evelyn, Jnr. 
John Selden, Esq. 
Dr. Thomas Eden (d. 18 July 1645). 
Bulstrode Whitelocke, Esq. 
Giles Grene, Esq. 
John Lisle, Esq 
John Rolle, Esq. 
NES. Alexander Bence, Esq. 
Added 4 Oct. 1645.8 Henry Grey, earl of Kent. 
William Cecil, earl of Salisbury. 
Basil Fielding, earl of Denbigh. 
Francis Lennard, Baron Dacre. 
John Robartes, Baron Robartes. 
- Edmund Prideaux, Esq. 
Sir William Lewes. 
Denis Bond, Esq. 
Sir John Curzon. 
Lieut.-Col. John Ashurst. 
Col. John Moore. 
Sir Henry Vane, Jnr. 


1 Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, i. 351. Warwick resigned 9 April 1645 (L.F. vii. 
312). At the same time there existed a commission of the admiralty appointed by Charles I : 
Dec. 1643. Francis Cottington, Baron Cottington, lord high treasurer. 
Edward Sackville, earl of Dorset. 
Henry Bourchier, earl of Bath. 
George Digby, Baron Digby, secretary of state. 
Charles Seymour, Baron Seymour. 
Sir Edward Nicholas, secretary of state. 
Sir Edward Hyde, chancellor of the exchequer. 
Sir John Culpepper. 
Sir John Bankes, 
Sir Thomas Aylesbury. 
[Docguets of Letters Patent, ed. W. H. Black, pp. 109~10.] 
Added 17 Mar. 1645. Arthur Capel, Baron Capel. 
' Ralph Hopton, Baron Hopton. 
[ldid. p. 263.] 
2 Acts and Ordinances, i. 669. 3 [bid.i. 783. 
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Sir John Trevor. 
John Ashe, Esq. 
"Thomas Hoyle, Esq. 
Sir Arthur Hesilrige (In loco Dr. Eden). 
Added 23 Feb. 1646.2 Serjeant Sir John Glynne (In loco Sir C. Wray). 
Added 9 Sep. 1647.2 Col. Thomas Rainborowe. 
Sir Henry Vane, Jnr. 
: Sir Henry Mildmay. 
Henry Marten, Esq. 
Nathaniel Fiennes, Esq. 
Edward Mountagu, earl of Manchester. 
Edward Sheffield, earl of Mulgrave. 
William Grey, Baron Grey of Warke. 
Edward Howard, Baron Howard of Esricke. 
Added 4 Mar. 1648.3 Sir William Masham, 
Miles Corbett, Esq. 
Col. Anthony Stapley. 
Capt. Thomas Hatcher. 
Col. Herbert Morley. 
Col. George Thomson. 
Samuel Vassall, Esq. 
George Snelling, Esq. 
Charles Howard, earl of Nottingham. — 
Charles West, Baron De La Warr. 
Philip Wharton, Baron Wharton. 
Edward Mountagu, Baron Mountagu. 
10. 29 May 1648.4 Robert Rich, earl of Warwick. 
1I. 23 Feb. 1649.5 Office vested in the council of state. 


Committees of the council of state ‘ to carry on the affairs of the Admis and Navy’: 
a. I2 Mar. 1649.9 Sir Henry Vane, Jnr. 
Col. Valentine Walton. 
Alderman Rowland Wilson, 
b. 2 Mar. 1650.7 Sir Henry Vane, Jnr. 
Col. Valentiné Walton. 
‘Thomas Chaloner, Esq. 
Gen. Edward Popham (d. 19 Aug. 1651). 
Col. Anthony Stapley. 
Col. William Purefoy. 
William Cecil, earl of Salsbury: 


Luke Robinson, Esq. 
[Denis Bond, Esq.] ? 
1 C.F. iv. 450, 459. 2 Ibid. v.2973; L.F. ix. 430. 
8 C.F. v. 476, 479; L.F.x. 88. ` 4 Acts and Ordinances, i. 1144. 
5 G.F. vi. 147, 149. 8 Cal. 8.P. Dom. 1649-59, p. 34. 
7 Granville Penn, Memorials of Sir William Penn, i. 295. 
8 


Bond is not included in Penn’s list but he is found acting not later than 8 Feb. 1651 (B.M. Add. 
MS. 9300, f. 187). : 
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c. 4 Dec. 1651.1 Sir Henry Vane, Jnr. 


"Thomas Chaloner, Esq. 

Denis Bond, Esq. 

Lord Commissioner Bulstrode Whitelocke. 
Lord Commissioner John Lisle. 

Col. Valentine Walton. 

Col. William Purefoy. 

Lord Gen. Oliver Cromwell. 


A d. 2 Dec. 1652.3 


I2. 14 Dec. 1652.3 


` Added 14 July 1653.4 


13. 28 July 1653.5 


14. 3 Dec. 1653.8 


Gen. Robert Blake. 
Col. Henry Marten. 
Henry Neville, Esq. 
Col. Herbert Morley. 
William Masham, Esq. 
Abraham Burrell, Esq. 
Col. Anthony Stapley. 
Sir Henry Vane, Jnr. 


‘Thomas Chaloner, Esq. 


Denis Bond, Esq. 
Walter Strickland, Esq. 
Capt. Francis Allen. 


Col. Richard Ingoldsby. 


Sir Henry Vane, Jnr. 
Gen. Robert Blake. 
Gen. George Monck. 
Col. George Thomson. 
Major John Carew. 
Denis Hollister, Esq. 


Major William Burton. 


Col. Nathaniel Rich. 
Gen. Robert Blake. 
Major John Carew. 
Major Richard Salwey. 
Gen. George Monck. 
Gen. John Disbrowe. 
John Langley, Esq. 
Gen. Robert Blake. 
Gen. George Monck. 
Gen. John Disbrowe. 
Gen. William Penn. 
Col. Philip Jones. 
Col. John Clerke. 


Col. George Thomson. 
Sir John Trevor. 
Col. John Fielder. 
Col. Valentine Walton. 
Col. Herbert Morley. 
Col. William Purefoy. 
Major Richard Salwey. 
Gen. Richard Deane 

(d. 2 June 1653). 
James Russell (never acted). 
John Langley, Esq. 
Lieut.-Col. Edward Salmon. 
Lieut.-Col. Thomas Kelsey. 


Denis Hollister, Esq. 

Major William Burton. 
Col. Nathaniel Rich. 
Lieut.-Col. Edward Salmon. 
Lieut.-Col. ‘Thomas Kelsey. 


Vincent Gookin, Esq. 

John Stone, Esq. 

Edward Horseman, Esq. 
Major William Burton. 
Lieut.-Col. Thomas Kelsey. 


Added 31 Mar. 1654.7 Col. Anthony Rous. 


1 Cal. 8.P. Dom. 1691-2, p. 46. 
3 C.F. vil. 225-8. 

5 Acts and Ordinances, ii. 708. 

7 Cal. §.P. Dom. 1654, p. 67. 


2 Ibid. 1652~3, p. 2. 
4 Ibid. 285. 
6 Ibid. ii. 812-3. 
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15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


18 Sep. 1654.1 


22 Nov. 1655; 


5 Aug. 1656.2 


24. Dec. 1658.4 


Gen. Robert Blake. Col. Philip Jones. 

Gen. George Monck. Col. John Clerke. 

Gen. John Disbrowe. Lieut.-Col. Thomas Kelsey. 
Gen. William Penn. Col. Anthony Rous. 
Major-Gen. John Lambert. Gen. Robert Blake. 

Col. Edward Mountagu. Col. John Clerke. 

Col. William Sydenham. Major-Gen. Thomas Kelsey. 

- Gen. John Disbrowe. Edward Hopkins, Esq. 


Col. Philip Jones. Lieut.-Col. Edward Salmon. 
Gen. George Monck. i 


Major-Gen. John Lambert. Col. John Clerke. 


Gen. Edward Mountagu. Major-Gen. Thomas Kelsey. 
Col. William Sydenham, Edward Hopkins, Esq. 

Gen. John Disbrowe. [Lieut.-Col. Edward 

Col. Philip Jones. Salmon.]? 
Gen.: George Monck. Major Robert Beake. 


Gen. Robert Blake. 


John Disbrowe, Lord Disbrowe. 
Edward Mountagu, Lord Mountagu. 
William Sydenham, Lord Sydenham. 
Philip Jones, Lord Jones. 

Gen. George Monck. 

Col. John Clerke. 

Major-Gen. Thomas Kelsey. 
Lieut.-Col. Edward Salmon. 


Major Robert Beake. 

31 May 1659.5 Sir Henry Vane. “John Langley, Esq. 
Col. George Thomson. Thomas Boone, Esq. 
Major John Carew. . Col. Herbert Morley. 
Major Richard Salwey. Col. Edward Salmon. 
Col. Valentine Walton. Major-Gen. Thomas Kelsey. 
William Say, Esq. Col. John Clerke. 

I Dec. 1659.9 John Lambert, Lord Lambert. 
John Disbrowe, Lord Disbrowe. 

` Sir Henry Vane. 
[Major Richard Salwey.]? 
1 Crown office docquet book, 164.3—6c, f. 296. 3 Ibid. f. 347. 


3 Salmon’s name is omitted from the docquet of the commission, but he undoubtedly acted through- 
out the period: P.R.O. State papers, 46/118, f. 68; B.M. Add. MS. 9305, f. 166 et seg. i 

* Crown office docquet book, 1643—60, f. 419. 

5 Acis and Ordinances, ii. 1277. 

€ Crown office docquet book, 1643-60, f. 445. 

? See Memoirs of Edmund Ludlow, ed. C. H. Firth, ii. 157. 
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21. 2 Feb. 1660.1 
Col. Valentine Walton. 
Col. Herbert Morley. 
Edmund West, Esq. 
Thomas Boone, Esq. 
Sir Michael Livesey. 
Col. George Thomson. 
Col. Carew Ralegh. 
‘Thomas Chaloner, Esq. 
John Lenthall, Esq. 


Henry Darley, Esq. 
Added 3 Mar. 1660.2 Edward, Lord Montagu. 


Added 24 Mar. 1660.8 William Pierrepoint, Esq. 


William Penn, Esq. 
Col. John Birch. 


22. 29 Jan. 1661.4 


Robert Reynolds, Esq., attorney-general. 


John Weaver, Esq. 
John Dormer, Esq. 
George Cowper, Esq. 
John Lisle, Esq. 

Gen. George Monck. 
Vice-Adm. John Lawson. 
Richard Bradshawe, Esq. 
Col. Thomas Middleton. 
Edward Bushell, Esq. ~ 
Slingsby Bethell, Esq. 
William Scawen, Esq. 
Alderman John Lewes. 
Anthony Knipe, Esq. 


James Stuart, duke of York and Albany. 


The following were appointed to act during the duke's absence from London : 5 


21 Oct. 1661. The Navy board. 

24. Aug. 1663. The Navy board. 

28 June 1665. George Monck, duke of Albemarle. 
2 May 1672. Prince Rupert. 


Charles II. 
Prince Rupert. 


—. 23. 15 June 1673. 
24. 9 July 1673? 


Anthony Ashley Cooper, earl of Shaftesbury, lord high 


chancellor. 


"Thomas Osborne, viscount Latimer, lord high treasurer. 
Arthur Annesley, earl of Anglesey, lord privy seal. 
George Villiers, duke of Buckingham. 

James Scott, duke of Monmouth and Buccleugh. 

John Maitland, duke of Lauderdale. 

James Butler, duke of Ormond, lord steward. 

Henry Bennet, earl of Arlington, secretary of state. 

Sir George Carteret, vice-chamberlain. 

Henry Coventry, Esq., secretary of state. 


Edward Seymour, Esq. 


1 C.F. vii. 825, 830. 
3 B.M. Add. MS. 9300, f. 408. 


2 Ibid. vii. 861-2. 


4 This is the date of the patent granted to York after the Restoration. In fact the intentions of 
Charles I had been carried out at a much earlier date, for it would appear that York had been declared 
lord high admiral not later than the summer of 1649 and the terms of his patent, then drawing, were 
discussed at a * council? meeting on 31 August. Certainly he was receiving his ‘tenths’ in 1650. 
For all practical purposes, however, the important date is 2 July 1660, the day on which the extension 
of power granted to the former commission was recalled (Privy council (P.R.O., register), lviii. 116; 
C.F. viii. 28 ; L.F. xi. 24.3 J. S. Clarke, Life of Fames the Second,i.50; Granville Penn, Memorials 


of Sir William Penn, ii. 245). 
5 P.R.O. Admiralty miscellanea, 7/723, fos. 85-91. 
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25. 31 Oct. 1674. Prince Rupert. 
Heneage Finch, Baron Finch, keeper of the great seal. 
Thomas Osborne, earl of Danby, lord high treasurer. 
Arthur Annesley, earl of Anglesey, lord privy seal. 
‘James Scott, duke of Monmouth and Buccleugh. 
John Maitland, duke of Lauderdale. 
James Butler, duke of Ormond, lord steward. 
Henry Bennet, earl of Arlington, lord chamberlain. 
Sir George Carteret, vice-chamberlain. 
Henry Coventry, Esq., secretary of state. 
Sir Joseph Williamson, secretary of state. 
Edward Seymour, Esq. 
26. 26 Sep. 1677. Prince Rupert. —' 
Heneage Finch, Baron Finch, lord high chancellor. 
‘Thomas Osborne, earl of Danby, lord high treasurer. 
Arthur Annesley, earl of Anglesey, lord privy seal. 
James Scott, duke of Monmouth and Buccleugh. 
John Maitland, duke of Lauderdale. 
James Butler, duke of Ormond, lord steward. 
"Thomas Butler, earl of Ossory. 
Henry Bennet, earl of Arlington, lord chamberlain. 
William Craven, earl of Craven. 
Sir George Carteret, vice-chamberlain. . 
Henry Coventry, Esq., secretary of state. 
Sir Joseph Williamson, secretary of state. __ 
Sir John Ernley, chancellor of the exchequer. 
Sir Thomas Chiceley, master of the ordnance. 
Edward Seymour, Esq. 
27. 14. May 1679. Sir Henry Capel. Sir Thomas Meres. 
Daniel Finch, Esq. Edward Vaughan, Esq. 
Sir Thomas Lee. Edward Hales, Esq. 
Sir Humphrey Winch. 
28. 19 Feb. 1681. Daniel Finch, Esq. 
Sir Humphrey Winch. 
Sir Thomas Meres. 
Edward Hales, Esq. 
William Brouncker, Viscount Brouncker, 
Sir Thomas Littleton. 
29. 20 Jan. 1682. Daniel Finch, Lord Finch. 
Sir Humphrey Winch, | 
Sir Thomas Meres. 
Edward Hales, Esq 
William Brouncker, Viscount Brouncker. 
Henry Savile, Esq., vice-chamberlain. 
; Adm. Sir John Chicheley. 
` 30. 22 Aug. 1683. . Daniel Finch, earl of Nottingham. 
Sir Humphrey Winch. 
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31. 


37- 


38. 


39. 


17 Apr. 1684. 


. I9 May 1684. 
. 6 Feb. 1685. 


. 12 Feb. 1689. 
. 28 Feb. 1689.? 
. 8 Mar. 1689. 


20 Jan. 1690. 


5 June 169o. 


23 Jan. 1691. 


Sir Thomas Meres. 

Edward Hales, Esq. 

William Brouncker, Viscount Brouncker. 

Henry Savile, Esq., vice-chamberlain. 

Adm. Sir John Chicheley. 

Arthur Herbert, Esq. (supernumerary without salary). 

Daniel Finch, earl of Nottingham. 

Sir Humphrey Winch. . 

Sir Thomas Meres. 

Sir Edward Hales. 

Henry Savile, Esq., vice-chamberlain. 

Adm. Sir John Chicheley, 

Adm. Arthur Herbert. 

John Vaughan, Baron Vaughan (supernumerary without salary). 

Charles IT. 

James II (withdrew 18 Dec. 1688 and William acted de facto 
in the interim). 

William III.! 

Adm. Arthur Herbert. 


` Adm. Arthur Herbert. 


John Vaughan, earl of Carbery. 

Sir Michael Wharton (paid until 25 March). 
Sir Thomas Lee. 

Adm. Sir John Chicheley. 

Sir John Lowther of Whitehaven. 

William Sacheverell, Esq. (never acted). 
‘Thomas Herbert, earl of Pembroke. 

John Vaughan, earl of Carbery. 

Sir Thomas Lee. 

Sir John Lowther of Whitehaven. 

Adm. Sir John Chicheley. 

Thomas Herbert, earl of Pembroke. 

John Vaughan, earl of Carbery. 

Sir Thomas Lee. 

Sir John Lowther of Whitehaven. 

Adm, Edward Russell. 

Sir Richard Onslow. 

Henry Priestman, Esq. 

Thomas Herbert, earl of Pembroke. ` 

Sir Thomas Lee (d. Feb. 1691). 

Sir John Lowther of Whitehaven. P 3865 
Sir Richard Onslow. d 
Henry Priestman, Esq. 

Anthony Carey, Viscount Falkland. 

Robert Austen, Esq. 


1 On 26 Dec. William was requested by the assembly of former M.P.’s of Charles IT's reign to 


discharge the executive functions of the crown and on 6 Feb. the throne was declared vacant. 


2 Cal. 8.P. Dom. 1688-9, p. 11. 
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40. 16 Nov. 1691. "Thomas Herbert earl of Pembroke. 
Sir John Lowther of Whitehaven. 
Sir Richard Onslow. 
Henry Priestman, Esq. 
Anthony Carey, Viscount Falkland. 
Robert Austen, Esq. 

. Sir Robert Rich. 

41. 10 Mar. 1692. Charles Cornwallis, Baron Eye. 
Sir John Lowther of Whitehaven. 
Sir Richard Onslow. 
Henry Priestman, Esq. 
Anthony Carey, Viscount Falkland. 
Robert Austen, Esq. ` 
Sir Robert Rich. 


42. 15 Apr. 1693. Anthony Carey, Viscount Falkland. 
Sir John Lowther of Whitehaven. 
Henry Priestman, Esq. 
Robert Austen, Esq. Adm. Henry Killigrew. 
Sir Robert Rich. Adm. Sir Ralph Delavell. 


43. 2 May 1694. Adm. Edward Russell. 
: Sir John Lowther of Whitehaven. 
Henry Priestman, Esq. 
Robert Austen, Esq. 
Sir Robert Rich. 
Adm. Sir George Rooke. 
Sir John Houblon. 


44. 24. Feb. 1696. Adm. Edward Russell — . Adm. Sir George Rooke. 
Henry Priestman, Esq. Sir John Houblon. 
Robert Austen, Esq. James Kendall, Esq. 
Sir Robert Rich. 

45. 5 June 1697. Adm. Russell, earl of Orford. Sir John Houblon. 

i ' Henry Priestman, Esq. James Kendall, Esq. 
Sir Robert Rich. Goodwin Wharton, Esq. 
Adm. Sir George Rooke. 

46. 31 May 1699. John Egerton, earl of Bridgewater. 
John Thomson, Baron Haversham. 
Sir Robert Rich. 


Adm. Sir George Rooke.’ 
Adm. Sir David Mitchell. 
. 47. 28 Oct. 1699. John Egerton, earl of Bridgewater. 
> John Thomson, Baron Haversham. 
Adm. Sir George Rooke. 
Adm. Sir David Mitchell. 
George Churchill, Esq. 
48. 4 Apr. 1701.1 ‘Thomas Herbert, earl of Pembroke: 
John Thomson, Baron Haversham. 


1 P.R.O. Admiralty miscellanea, 7/723 ; ibid. 7/726. 
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Adm. Sir George Koole: 

Adm. Sir David Mitchell. 

George Churehill, Esq. 
49. 26 Jan. 1702.1 


50. 20 May 1702. 


The lord high admiral’s councils :3 


“a, 22 May 1702. Adm. Sir George Rooke. 
Adm. Sir David Mitchell. 


b. 29 Mar. 1703. Adm. Sir George Rooke. 


Adm. Sir David Mitchell. 


Adm. George Churchill. 


Adm. Sir George Rooke. 
Adm. Sir David Mitchell. 
Adm. George Churchill. 


Adm. Sir George Rooke. 


C. 25 Apr. 1704. 


d. 26 Dec. 1704. 


Adm. Sir David Mitchell. 


Adm. George Churchill. 
Richard Hill, Esq. 


‘e. 7 Apr. 1705. Adm. Sir George Rooke. 


Adm. Sir David Mitchell. 


Adm. George Churchill. 


f. 11 June 1705. Adm. Sir David Mitchell. 
Adm. George Churchill. 
Richard Hill, Esq. 

g. 10 Dec. 1705. Adm. Sir David Mitchell. 


Adm. George Churchill. 
Richard Hill, Esq. 
Henry Paget, Esq. 


‘Thomas Herbert, earl of Pembroke. 
Prince George of Denmark.? 


Adm. George Churchill. 
Richard Hill, Esq. 
Richard Hill, Esq. 
James Brydges, Esq. 


Richard Hill, Esq. 

James Brydges, Esq. 

Henry Paget, Esq. 

James Brydges, Esq. 

Henry Paget, Esq. 

Adm. Sir Clowdisley Shovell. 


Richard Hill, Esq. 

Henry Paget, Esq. 

Adm. Sir Clowdisley Shovell. 
Henry Paget, Esq. 

Adm. Sir Clowdisley Shovell. 
Robert Walpole, Esq. 


Adm. Sir Clowdisley Shovell (d. 23 Oct. 1707). 


Robert Walpole, Esq. (acting until 24 Feb. 1708). 
Adm. Sir Stafford Fairborne. 


David Wemyss, earl of Wemyss. Henry Paget, Esq. 
Adm. George Churchill. Admi. Sir Stafford Fairborne. 
Richard Hill, Esq. Adm. Sir John Leake. 


1 P.R.O. Admiralty miscellanea, 7/723. 

2 After. the union with Scotland the title became * lord high admiral of Great Britain? Prince 
George received a fresh patent, accordingly, on 28 June 1707. For the earlier history of the lord 
high admiral of Scotland, see The Old Scots Navy, 1689—1710 (Navy Records Soc.), ed. J. Grant; 
„A. R. G. Macmillan, ‘ The Admiral of Scotland,’ Scot. Hist. Rev., xx (1923); Sir B. Seton, ‘ The 
Vice-Admiral of Scotland ’ (ibid). 

3 For 1702 and 1703 the commissions of members of the council are in the commission and warrant 
books (P.R.O. Admiralty, 6/7 passim). ‘The dates of the remaining commissions are based upon the 
payments of salaries entered in the declared accounts of the treasurer of the navy (P.R.O. Audit 
office, 1/1725—7 passim) and the admiralty minutes. 
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51. 
52. 
53. 


54. 
55. 


56. 


57- 


58. 


i. 20 June 1708. 


28 Oct. 1708. 
29 Nov. 1708. 


8 Nov. 1709. 


4 Oct. 1710. 


20 Dec. 1710. 


30 Sep. 1712. 
19 Jan. 1714. 


9 Apr. 1714. 


David Wemyss, earl of Wemyss. Adm. Sir James Wishart. 


Adm. George Churchill. Robert Fairfax, Esq. (acting 
Richard Hill, Esq. from 6 July). 
Henry Paget, Esq. 


Adm. Sir John Leake. 

Queen Anne. 

‘Thomas Herbert, earl of Pembroke. 

Edward Russell, earl of Orford. George Doddington, Esq. 


Adm. Sir John Leake. Paul Methuen, Esq. 
Adm. Sir George Byng. 
Adm. Sir John Leake. Paul Methuen, Esq. 
Adm. Sir George Byng. Sir William Drake. 
George Doddington, Esq. John Aislabie, Esq. 
Adm. Sir John Leake. John Aislabie, Esq. 
Adm. Sir George Byng. Adm.'Sir James Wishart. 
Sir William Drake. George Clarke, Esq. 
‘Thomas Wentworth, earl of Strafford. 
Adm. Sir John Leake. John Aislabie, Esq. 
Adm. Sir George Byng. Adm. Sir James Wishart. 
Sir William Drake. George Clarke, Esq. 
Thomas Wentworth, earl of Strafford. 
Adm. Sir John Leake. Adm. Sir James Wishart. 
Sir William Drake. George Clarke, Esq. 
John Aislabie, Esq. . 
‘Thomas Wentworth, earl of Strafford. 
Adm. Sir John Leake. George Clarke, Esq. 
Adm. Sir James Wishart. Sir George Beaumont. 
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DIVISION-LISTS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
EUN 1689-1715 


Drvisro-LisTs, though irregularly drawn up and often full of inaccuracies 
and inconsistencies, are among the most important sources for determining the 
politics of individual members of the house of commons. It is of some import- 
ance, therefore, to those interested in the parliamentary history of the reigns 
of William III and Anne, to know how many division-lists for that period 
exist, where they are to be found, and to what divisions they refer. The 
following lists will all be found in the British museum, with the exception of 
the list for the 1705 parliament reproduced below. 


I. For the Convention parliament, 1689—90 : 


1. ‘A List of Those that were against making the Prince and Princess of 
Orange King and Queen,’ appended to 4 Letter to a Friend upon the Dissolution 
of the Late Parliament and the Calling of a New One, 1690, gives 150 names. 
It is reprinted in 4 Collection of White and Black Lists; or a View of Those 
Gentlemen who have given their Votes in Parliament for and against the Protestant 
Religion, and Succession, and the Trade and Liberties of their Country ; ever since 
the Glorious Revolution to the Happy Accession of King George, 171513 in the 
Somers Tracts (2nd ed.), x. 254-7; and in Keith Feiling's History of the Tory 
Party, 1640-1714, pp. 496-8. This list refers to the commons’ proceedings 
on the ‘abdication’ of James II. On 5 Feb. 1688/9 the commons voted 
against agreeing with the lords’ second amendment to their ‘abdication’ vote 
by 282 to 151.2 "Those believed to have voted, in the minority, to agree 
with the lords in omitting the conclusion ‘ and that the throne is thereby vacant ’ 
were blacklisted in the Leiter to a Friend. 

2. ‘A List of those favouring the Sacheverell Clause,’ appended to Some 
Queries concerning the Election of Members for the ensuing Parliament, 1690 
(attributed to James Harrington)? gives 147 names. It is reprinted in 

1 Also in the Bodleian Libr. 

3 C.F. x. 14-20; Grey's Debates, ix. 53-65 (no report for 2 Jan.); Macaulay’s History of 
England (ed. Firth), ii. 1270 e seg. 

3 Also in the Cambridge Univ. Libr. Attributed to Harrington by Wood, Athenae, ed. Bliss, iv. 


393. ‘This list is perhaps based on one given in a ‘ Diary of the Convention Parliament’ in Bodleian 
Lib. Rawlinson MS. D. 1079. 
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Oldmixon’s History of England under King William and Queen Mary, Queen 
Anne, and George I(1735), pp. 36-7. This list does not correspond in numbers 
with any one division in the Commons’ Journals ; but probably refers to 
the first division on this famous clause (adding a proscriptive provision to the 
Corporations bill), that of 2 Jan. 1689/90, when the extreme whigs passed 
the resolution ‘ that the clause be added to the Bill’ by 133 to 78.1 In the 
great debate eight days later, when the clause was amended out of existence, 
‘there was no direct motion ‘ accept the clause,’ and the figures for the whig 
minority varied from 174 to 160, numbers more at variance with the printed 
‘Black List’ than those of the vote of 2 Jan.* On the other hand the list 
may be simply a contemporary estimate of the members believed to be in 
favour of Sacheverell’s motion. 


II. Parliament of 1690-5 : no division-list discovered. 


III. Parliament of 1695-8 
‘ A List of Members who Refused the Association,’ 169 5,9 was reprinted in 
the Collection of White and Black Lists ; and the names of those who did not 
sign are starred in the list of that parliament given in Cobbett’s Parliamentary 
History, v. 958-63. The best list can easily be compiled from the Journals, 
where those who signed are listed by constituencies, with rows of asterisks in 
place of the names of those who did not sign.* 


IV. Parliament of 1698-1701 : no list discovered. 


V. Parliament of February-November 1701 : 

A List of One Unanimous Club of Members of the Late Parliament dissolved 
Nov. 11, 1701, that met at the Vine Tavern in Long Acre; who ought to be opposed 
in the ensuing Elections, by all that intend to save their Native Country from being 
made a Province of France; by reason of their constant voting with Davenant, 
Hamond, and Tredenham, who were caught with Monsieur Poussin the French 
Agent, 1701 [by Tristram Savage] gives 167 names. It was reprinted in 
1702 as ' A List and Account of 167 Worthy Good Patriots lately traduc'd in 
a scandalous Libel commonly call’d the “ Black List,” ’ appended to the 
pamphlet Some Necessary Considerations relating to all future Elections of Members 

1 C.F. x. 323. 2 Ibid. x. 329; Grey's Debates, ix. 510-20. 

3 I have not located an original copy of this pamphlet. 


4 C.F. xi. 470-4; the names of a handful who, for one reason or another, signed later are given on 


PP- 516, 557. 
5 Two copies in the B.M. The pamphlet was usually referred to as the Black List or Vine Tavern 
Queries. 
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to Serve in Parliament, Humbly offer d to all Electors [by James Drake]. 1 
Reprinted again in 1715, in a Collection of White and Black Lists, as ‘A List 
of those call’d Poussineers,' it gives only 165 names. : This is the list either 
of the minority (of 163) who voted on 14 Feb. 1700/1 against including 
‘and the Peace of Europe’ in the commons’ address to the king thanking 
him for his speech,? or, more probably, of the majority (of 169) who voted, 
13 May 1701, that the Kentish petitioners be sent to the Gatehouse prison,’ 

a vote referred to in the fourth question of the ‘Vine Tavern Queries’ 

mentioned above. 


VI. Parliament of 1701-2 : 


‘A List of 223 Honest Gentlemen, who signaliz'd themselves in the 
Defence of the Rights of the Commons of England in the Point of Impeach- 
ments,’ forms a second appendix to Dr. Drake's Some Necessary Considerations. 
This division took place on 26 Feb. 1701/2 when the commons were in 
a committee of the whole house on privilege, so that the Journals record very 
little of the proceedings. Fortunately the Dutch envoys are less reticent. 
L'Hermitage says that a young tory moved that the lords had not done the 
commons justice in the matter of the four impeached lords L’Hermitage 
records the debate, though he does not name the speakers ; and gives the 
numbers on the division as 235 against the motion, 221 for it* Vrybergh 
confirms this, reporting that the tories lost their motion by fourteen votes.’ 


VII. Parliament of 1702-5 : » 


I. ‘A list of the members of the House of Commons who voted for and 
against the Lords’ amendments to the bill for the Farther Security of the 
Protestant Succession, in the year 1702 [1703],' given in the pamphlet 4 Test 
Offer d to the Consideration of the Electors of Great Britain, 1710, notes 118 for 
the amendments, 116 against them. This list, which has occasionally been 
taken to refer. to the proceedings relating to the act of settlement of 1701, 
refers to the ' Bill for Enlarging the Time for Taking the Oath of Abjuration.’ 
This bill, which was passed in Nov. 1702 by the tories in the lower house with 
the object of extending the period for taking the oaths and for ‘ indemnifying 
persons who have not taken the oaths by the time established [by the Act 
of Abjuration, 13 & 14 Wm. III, c. 6] but shall by a time to be appointed,’ 

1 Reprinted in Somers Tracts, xii. 212-5. 2 C.F. xiii. 332. 
3 Ibid. p. 538. 4 Ibid. p. 767. 
5 In L’Hermitage’s words the question was: ‘si les pairs avoient rendu justice aux communes 


dans leur procedé touchant les 4. seigneurs accuséz." 
$ B.M. Add. MS. 17, 677, xx. fos. 232-5. 7 Ibid. fos. 51-2. 
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was radically altered by the whigs in the upper house. Thelords added three new 
clauses : the first providing that those ousted from official positions through fail- . 
ure to take the oaths should not be restored ; the second making it high treason 
to endeavour to prevent the prospective Hanoverian heir from coming to the 
throne ; and the third extending the provisions of the act of abjuration to 
Ireland. ‘They also made an addition to the title of the bill which mentioned 
‘the further security of the Protestant Succession. ! On 13 Feb. 1702/3 
these amendments were considered by the commons. In the debate, which 
was general, most of the discussion turned on the second clause, and the 
expediency of multiplying treasons ; but, when it came to dividing, the tories, 
fearful of the stigma attached to voting against the protestant succession, first 
postponed the division on the addition to the title, and then tried their strength 
by opposing the first amendment, which was not concerned with the succession. 
Finding themselves outvoted, though by one voice only, they did not venture 
to divide against the other vastly more important clauses, which became law.? 
The figures for the division were 118 to 117, and the tory minority were black- 
listed as above, to the intense annoyance of the tories in power, who twice 
denied, in the ‘Gazette’ (18 Mar. 1702/3 and 30 Sept. 1710), that the 
division of 13 Feb. 1702/3 had anything to do with the succession? The 
list is reprinted in the Collection of White and Black Lists (figures : 118 to 116) 
and in Oldmixon's History, pp. 283-4. 
2. There are various lists of those voting for and against the tack. These 
. all refer to the commons’ proceedings of 28 Nov. 1704 when the motion of the 
‘high flyers,’ ‘ that the Occasional Conformity Bill be committed to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, to whom the Bill for granting an Aid to.her Majesty 
by a Land Tax, and otherwise, is committed ' * (the famous ' tack ' as it appears 
in the Journals), was voted down by 251 to 134.5 These lists agree in the 
134 names of the ‘ tackers,’ but are untrustworthy for the names of the majority. 
The ‘ True List of the Tackers,’ 1705, reprinted in the Somers Tracts, gives 
the 134 tackers, but does not list the majority against them. The Collection 
of White and Black Lists, reprinting a contemporary pamphlet,’ lists 342 
[sic] against the tack. Oldmixon correctly labels his tackers ‘134 in all’ 
and the majority as ' 251 in all,’ but lists only 132 of the former and 335 [sic] 
1 C.F. xiv. 36, 193-4. 
2 Ibid. xiv. 193-4 and Stat. of the Realm, viii. 218-20 ; Oldmixon’s History, pp. 280-3, quoting 


a letter from Arthur Maynwaring (written c. 1720), who was present at the debate. 
3 The extracts from the Gazette are printed in The False Test Set in a True Light, 1710, an answer 
to A Test Fe. 
4 C.F. xiv. 437. 5 Ibid. 
6 xii. 471-6; 2 identical lists. 7 Not located. 
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under the ‘ 251 ' of the latter 1; while the list given in Cobbett's Parliamentary 
History is identical with, and probably transcribed from, that of Oldmixon.? 


VIII. Parliament of 1705-8 


A List of Moderate Patriots, who, in the Second [rightly First] Session of the 
Last Parliament Voted for the Repeal of a Clause in an Act pass din the 13th & 
14th of his Late Majesty King William, of Pious and Glorious Memory (our 
Great Deliverer) intituled ‘An Act for the Further Limitation of the Crown, and 
Better Securing the Rights and Liberties of the Subject! ; with Queries and 
Remarks, offer'd to the Consideration of all Electors of Members of Parliament, 
1708,3 gives 205 names alphabetically arranged, the four London members 
being listed in black-letter. This division, which is rather difficult to identify, 
is certainly one of the many that took place during the proceedings on the 
Regency bill. ‘This bill, framed in the lords, came down to the lower house 
in December 1705, passed its first and second readings in that month, 
and was first considered in a committee of the whole house on 10 Jan. 1705/6. 
On the next day a Place bill, brought in by the ‘ country’ group, was read 
for the first time. The day following, when the Regency bill was to be 
again considered in committee, the sponsors of the Place bill apparently decided 
to extend their efforts to the Regency bill feeling that some of its pro- 
visions ran counter to the clause of the act of settlement which excluded 
placemen from parliament after the queen's death. Their first motion, that it 
be an instruction to the committee of the whole house to receive a clause for 
the ‘ better securing & making effectual ’ this provision of the act of settlement, 
was with difficulty voted down by the ‘ court’ party ; but on a similar motion 
for a clause ' explaining, regulating, and altering' that provision, so many 
members deserted the court that the motion passed. The house then passed 
an amendment disabling all officers except some forty particularly enumerated. 
Although 167 of the court party voted against the amendment, it was carried 
by thirteen votes, and the amended bill sent back to the lords.5 On 1 Feb. 
the bill came down from the upper house with the commons' amendments 
re-amended as follows : the disabling clause of the act of settlement, the focus 
of all the discussion, was declared ‘ repealed ' instead of ‘ regulated and altered ’ ; 


1 Oldmixon, History, pp. 346—7. 2 Cobbett, Parl. History, vi. 362-7. 

3 Purchased by me at Sotheran’s, Feb. 1935; and the only copy of this extremely interesting 
broadside that I know. 

4 C.F. xv. 61, 70, 82, 85; B.M. Add. MS. 17, 677, AAA. fos. 46, 49 (L'Hermitage). The 
proceedings on this bill are most complicated and very poorly reported; I have inferred the politics 
of the adherents of these various motions from those of the tellers for and against the motions. 

5 C.F. xv. 109-11, 115. 
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the enumeration of the forty-odd officers not disabled was struck out, and a 
clause substituted disabling all holders of offices created hereafter ; the com- 
missioners of prizes were added to the list of officers already incapable of sitting 
(that is those with places in the customs and excise); and, more important, 
these provisions were to come into effect on the dissolution of the present 
parliament. On 4 Feb. the lords’ amendments were considered, and the 
commons refused to agree to them. On the motion to agree to the amend- 
ment repealing the disabling clause of the act of settlement 205 voted against 
agreement, 183 in favour of it. This division, at first sight, seems to be the 
one referred to in the broadside * List' ; but the numbers, 205 against repeal, 
183 for it, do not fit. 

There followed a conference between the houses, managed for the lords by 
ministers and the ‘junto’ group, for the commons by 25 high tories, 5 minis- 
terialists, and some 5 of the leading country whigs è ; and in the next few days 
great efforts were made to enlist the errant whigs in favour of the lords’ amend- 
ments. On 18 Feb. the amendments were reconsidered, and the court was at 
last successful. ‘The motion to add the secretary of the prize-office to the list 
of placemen permanently disabled by one of the lords’ clauses (virtually a 
motion to agree with the peers’ amendments) was carried by 208 to 196. 
Other changes, including the important provision that any member accepting 
a place of profit under the crown must vacate his seat but could be re-elected 
at the succeeding by-election, were allowed nemine contradicente. In a final 
division the motion that the new provisions come into effect at the end of the 
session was negatived by 205 to 186.4 Either of these divisions of 18 Feb. 
may be the one listed in the broadside ; probably the second, as the figures 
correspond exactly. At all events the ‘ Black List’ refers to one of these three 
divisions. It is a remarkably interesting estimate of the court and disciplined 
whig groups in the 1705 parliament, and since I have located no other copy of 
this broadside besides the one in’ my possession I transcribe the list as it is 
printed there : 


A B 

John Asgill Sir George Bing 
Sir Will. Ashurst 5 Hugh Boscawen 
Matthew Aylmer William Bridges 
Edward Ash John Borlase 

1 C.F. xv. 123-4. 

3 Ibid. pp. 127-8. Walpole and Sir William Strickland were tellers for the minority; both are 
listed in the pamphlet. 

3 Ibid. p.128; L.J. xvii. 91 et seg. 4 C.F. xv. 159-60. 

5 Clarendon type represents black-letter, which distinguishes the London members in the original. 
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Sir Owen Buckingham 

John Bromley, deceased 
. Langham Booth 

Peregrine Bertie 

"Thomas Bere 

Robert Burridge 

James Bridges 

Serjeant Birch 

Sir Roger Bradshaw 

Albermarle Bertie 

Scory Barker 

Henry Boyle 

Sir Humphrey Briggs 

Walter Bacon 

Henry Brett 

William Blaithwaite 

Paul Burrard 

Sir John Bland 

William Bromley, deceased 

Josias Burchet 

John Brewer 


George Rodney Bridges 


C 


George Churchill 
Charles Churchill 

Sir Rob. Clayton 
William Cadogan 
Adam de Cardonell 

Sir Henry Dutton Colt 
James Chase 

Sir Rushout Cullen 
James Craggs 

Spencer Cowper 
William Cooke 

Sir [Lord] James Cavendish 
Lord Coningsby 
William Cotesworth 
Sir Thomas Clerke 
John Chambers 
Walter Chetwind 
John Cholmley 
Spencer Compton 
Charles Cockes 
Reginold Calthorpe 
Charles Coxe, Southwark 


D 
George Dodington 
Fleetwood Dormer 
Richard Doddeswell 
Sir Gilbert Dolben 
Sir William Dains 
‘Thomas Dore 
George Ducket 


Robert Eyre 
John Eyre 

John Ellis 
Charles Egerton 
Sir Gervais Elvis 
William Ettericke 
‘Thomas Erle 


F 


Sir Stafford Fairborne 
William Farrer 
Lord Fitzharding 
Hugh Fortescue 
George Fletcher 
‘Thomas Foley 
William Feilding 

Sir William Forester 
Sir Thomas Felton 
Sir Tho. Franckland 
Thomas Farrington 


G 
Charles Godfrey 
Sir Will. Gostwick 
Lord Rialton 
Sydney Godolphin 
Sir Barth. Gracedew 
George Granville 
Sir John Guise 
Lord Granby 
Sir Will. Gifford 
‘Thomas Guy 
Francis Godfrey 


H 


Sir Gilb. Heathcot 
Sir Will. Hodges 
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Sir Roger Hill 
Thomas Harley 
Serjeant Hooper 

' Sir Charles Hedges 
Sir John Holland 
Sir Simon Harcourt 
Jonathan Hutchinson 
Richard Hampden 
Anthony Henley 
Robert Harley 
Lord Hartington 
Sir William Hustler 
Sir Charles Hotham 
Edward Harley 


Sir Joseph Jekyll 
Henry Ireton, 
William Jessop . 
‘Thomas Jervois 


K 
Henry Killigrew 
James Kendall 
Clement Kent 


L 


Sir Thomas Littleton 
‘Thomas Lamplugh 
Sir Edward Lawrence 
William Lowther 
William Lowndes 


M 
Harry Mordant 
Simon Maine 
Joseph Moyle 
Sir James Montague 
Arthur Moore - 
Edmund Maine 
George Mountague 
Robert Molesworth 
Anthony Morgan 
William Monson 
Charles Mompesson 
Henry Mordant 
William Maister 
Robert Monckton 
Charles Mason 


Richard Nevill 


Sir Francis Masham 
Lord Mordant 


N 


Henry Newport 
Edward Nicholas 


O 
Denzill Onslow 
Samuell Ogell 
John Crew Offley 
Crew Offley 
Wiriot Owen 


P 


Lord William Powlet 
Norton Pawlet 

Sir Thomas Parker 
Sir William Phippard 
John Pocklington 
Sir Thomas Powys 
William Peirpointe 
John Piggott 

Henry Pagett 
Aubrey Porter 
Thomas Pelham 
Richard Pain 
William Poultney 
John Poultney 
Phillip Papillon 
Craven Peyton 


William Palmes 


Francis Roberts 
Russel Roberts 
Griffin Rice 


Thomas Stanwix . 

Sir John Spencer 
Charles Stanley 

Sam. Sheppard 

Sir William Scawen 

Sir Richard Sandford 
Philip Skippon 

Henry St. John 
Christopher Stockdale 
Sir William St. Quintin 
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IX. Parliament of 1708-10 : 


Sir William Strickland Ww: 
Edward Southwell John Webb 
. Sir Cloudesly Shovel Robert Walpole ' 
Sir John Wittwrong : 
du Lord Walden 
Charles Trelawney George Whitchcott 
Anthony ‘Thompson Sir John Wolstenholme 
William ‘Thompson Sir Hopton Williams 
Samuel Trefusis George Weld 
‘Sir Joseph Tredenham Robert Wroth 
‘Roger Townshend William Wallis 
Sir Charles Turner William Walsh 
Sir Thomas Travell Walter Whitfield 
John Thornheigh Sir Hardolph Wastneys 
John Morley ‘Trevor Richard Woolaston 
Richard ‘Topham . 
Sir Richard 'T'emple Y 
: V Sir Walter Young 
Henry Vincent Gilbert Yard 
James Vernon Robert Yate 


I. A List of those Members of the late Parliament that voted for the Passing 
of the Act for Naturalizing Foreign Protestants; and consequently, for the 
Bringing over the Palatines, 1710 (broadside), gives 249 names. It was 
reprinted in the Collection of White and Black Lists. This broadside is 
intended no doubt as a list of the majority that passed the Naturalization of 
Foreign Protestants bill ; but it does not correspond to the figures on any one 
division. The first reading of the bill was ordered mem. con. The motion 
(28 Feb. 1708/9) to instruct the committee of the whole house to continue the 
provision of a 1610 statute which required that those naturalized must have 
received the Sacrament # was negatived by 198 to 101. On 7 March a rider 
incapacitating those naturalized from electing, or being elected, members of 
parliament was throwri out by 168 to 67 ; and the bill was passed by 203 votes 
to 773 It is impossible to tell whether the list was intended as one of the 
majority in this last division, although it gives 46 names too many, or merely 
enumerates those members known to have supported, or suspected of favouring, 
the bill throughout its various stages. 

2. Various lists of those voting for and against Dr. Sacheverell : 

a. An Alphabetical List of those Members of the Honourable House of Commons 


1 Three copies in the B.M. 
3 C.F. xvi. 108, 128, 143. 


3 Stat. 7 Jac. I, c. 2, Stat. of the Realm, iv. 1157. 
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that voted for Dr. Sacheverell, 1710 (broadside), gives 193 names but no Scottish 
M.P.'s. 

b. ‘An Exact List of the Honourable House of Commons, for England 
& Wales, who, in some or other of the Questions upon the Impeachment of 
Dr. Sacheverell for High Crimes and Misdemeanours, voted for and against 
him, 1710, gives 193 for the doctor (not including Scottish members). © 
Those listed as against him are simply the other 320 members of the house 
(without Scottish members). 

c. A List of the Members of the House of Commons who voted the Impeachment 
of Dr. H. Sacheverell, for High Crimes and Misdemeanours, 1710, gives 294 names 
against the doctor, including 32 Scottish members. 

d. A Compleat List of the Lords with a List of the Commons of Great Britain, 
both of the late Parliament, dissolved September the 23, 1710, and that summoned 
to meet: November the 25th, 1710, with Marks distinguishing those for and against 
Dr. Sacheverell (printed by J. Baker), 1711, gives 295 names (including 
Scots) against the doctor, 203 for him. 

There are numerous other lists in existence, but since they are apparently 
not in the British museum, they are not given here. Moreover, they are 
described in F. Madan's handy brochure ? (nos. 88—93 and 98). Other versions 
or reprints may be found in the Collection of White and Black Lists (203 
for the doctor, 320 against him, including Scots) and in Oldmixon's History, 
PP- 439-42 (305 against the doctor, 201 for him, including Scottish members). 

Of all the division-lists of the period those on Sacheverell’s trial are the most 
unsatisfactory. The figures for the minority in favour of the doctor vary from 
193 to 205, differences only partly explained by the inclusion or omission of 
the Scottish members ; those for the majority, from 293 to 307. In general 
the lists can be said to be no more than contemporary estimates of the attitude 
of individual members toward the impeachment, and not attempted lists of 
the two sides in any specific division. In any case they represent the maximum 
estimates of the strength of each party and should be used with caution. The 
figures in the actual divisions were usually much lower. The opposition 
mustered their largest number on 4 Feb. 1709/10 in the only division on 
which the court was defeated. On this occasion the motion was carried, by 
'192 to 180, that ‘ this House will be present at the Trial of Dr. Sacheverell ' 3— 
a decision distasteful to the government as it meant a delay in the proceedings 
(while carpenters worked to prepare the courtroom) and further time and 

1 Bound with The Trial of Dr. Henry Sacheverell, London (printed for Jacob Tonson), 1710. 


2 Bibliography of Dr. Henry Sacheverell (an extract from the ‘ Bibliographer, 1883—4, with 
additions), Oxford (privately printed), 1884. 3 C.F. xvi. 293. 
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opportunities for opposition agitation! In no other division did the opposition 
number more than about 115 votes. Similarly the court never mustered as 
many as 300 votes. On 2 March the total of 279 was reached in the debate 
on an address to the queen against ‘the tumults fomented by Papists, Non- 
jurors, and other’ disaffected elements, when a majority of that number 
negatived the motion to add ‘ Republicans ' to the list of enemies of the queen’s 
government3 In questions directly concerned with the impeachment (as 
this vote was not) the court majority varied from 114 to 232 ; namely : against 
admitting the doctor to bail, 114 to 64 ; against the motion that the report 
from the committee for draughting the articles of impeachment be re-committed, 
232 to 131 ; that the committee’s replication to the doctor's answer be accepted 
as that of the commons, 182 to 88 ; that the managers receive the thanks of 
the house, 175 to 116; that the house demand judgment of the peers (a 
necessary formality), 165 to 117; andsoon. The Sacheverell trial division- 
lists cannot be taken at their face value. 


X. Parliament of 1710-3: 

Division-lists for the French commerce bill : 

a. ‘An Exact List of all those who voted for and against Engrossing 
[the Bill of Commerce], appended to 4 Lener from a Member of the House 
of Commons relating to the Bill of Commerce, with a True Copy of the Bill 
(printed by J. Baker), 1713, gives 187 names for the bill; against it, 196, of 
which 120 are marked ‘ W’ for whig and 36 ‘ Wh.’ for ‘ whimsical,’ to dis- 
tinguish them from the tories who voted against the court. 

b. ‘ An Exact List of this House of Commons under Several Distinctions,’ 
appended to Remarks on a Scandalous Libel entitul'd ‘A Letter from a Member 
of Parliament, €c? (second edition, corrected, with additions: printed for 
A. Baldwin), 1713, gives 184 for the bill, 198 against it, and constitutes 
an answer to the pamphlet next above. ‘The list is of the whole house, with 
those for the bill distinguished by a ' Pro’ or ‘ P; those against it, by a ‘ Con’ 
or‘ C? Apparently this was not reprinted. It is identical, but for three names, 
with list a. 

c. An Exact and Complete Double List of Both Houses of the Last and Present 
Parliaments, where at one View may be seen the Several Alterations and who voted 
for and against the Bill of Commerce (printed by J. Baker), 1713, gives 190 for 
the bill, 191 against it. 

These three pamphlets refer to the commons’ proceedings of 18 June 
1713 on the bill for ratifying the commercial treaty with France. The motion 


1 Burnet, History (edn. 1833), v.440. 2 C.F. xvi. 343. 3 Ibid. pp. 256, 261, 292, 378, 380. 
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‘that the Bill with the Amendments be ingrossed ' was negatived by 194 votes 
to 185, figures which correspond exactly with the 196—187 of the list in the 
‘Letter from a Member of the House of Commons,’ if the figures in the 
Commons Journals exclude the tellers, who are included in the ‘ Letter.’ 1 

The list given in the Lerter is reprinted in the Collection of White and 
Black Lists, but with seven changes ; it gives 199 against the bill, 187 for it. 


XI. Parliament of 1713-5 : 

‘A List of the Gentlemen who voted against the Expulsion of Mr. Steele,’ 
printed in Cobbett’s Parliamentary History, vi. 1282—3, names 153 in all. 
Doubtless this is a reprint of a contemporary pamphlet, but I have not been 
able to locate the list on which Cobbett's is based. ‘This list refers to the pro- 
ceedings of 19 March 1713/4. The division was not on Steele's expulsion but 
on the motion ‘ that a printed Pamphlet, intituled, ‘‘ The Englishman,” being 
the Close of the Paper so called, and one other Pamphlet, intituled, the “ Crisis"; 
written by Richard Steele, Esquire, a Member of this House; are scandalous 
and seditious Libels, containing many Expressions, highly reflecting upon her 
Majesty, and upon the Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, and Universities of this 
Kingdom ; maliciously insinuating, that the Protestant Succession in the 
House of Hanover, is in Danger under her Majesty’s Administration ; and 
tending to alienate the Affections of Her Majesty’s good Subjects, and to 
create Jealousies and Divisions among them.’* The motion was passed by 
245 votes to 152 and settled the fate of the member for Stockbridge. His 
friends were outnumbered, and the resolution to expel him from the house was 
carried without a division. The list printed by Cobbett numbers but one 
more than the minority in the division recorded in the Journals. Whether it 
is accurate as to the names of members voting is, of course, a different matter 
and one almost impossible to determine. 

This concludes the catalogue of division-lists for the two reigns. Our 
ignorance of the methods used in compiling * Black Lists ' and our inability to 
verify them are unfortunate. Nor do the lists themselves, with their many 
discrepancies and occasional patent inaccuracies, compel a belief in their trust- 
worthiness. Nevertheless they are invaluable source material if used with 
caution and some understanding of their shortcomings, and it is to be hoped 
that information as to further division-lists, particularly for elections to the 
Speakership of the house, or additional material relating to the lists catalogued 
here will be communicated to the BuLLETIN. 


R. R. Warcorr. 
1 C.F. xvii. 430. ® Thid. xvii. 513-4. 3 Ibid. 
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By the death of Sir Charles Firth the Institute committee has lost one of its 
few remaining original members. He was deeply interested in its foundation, 
and, while his attendances were inevitably rare, he was constant in his counsel 
and in his benefactions to the library ; and in 1927 he opened the discussion 
at the interim Anglo-American Historical Conference. His interest in the 
Institute was symbolical of the national view he took of his function as regius 
professor at Oxford, which was also illustrated by his presidency of the Royal 
Historical Society, the leading part he took in the foundation and work of the 
Historical Association, and his work on the organization of the public records. 

These extra-mural activities, which have been or will be appropriately 
commemorated elsewhere, were largely due to differences of opinion at Ox- 
ford with regard to the relative importance of historical research and historical 
teaching ; and Sir Charles’s main object in life was to foster their close 
association wherever opportunity offered. The same liberality of outlook 
led to his energetic advocacy and assistance of the Oxford school of English 
language and literature, in which he found a close friend and ally in the late 
Joseph Wright. 

An earlier and more prolonged friendship, formed at Balliol, was with 
Sir Sidney Lee, and it was Firth’s article on Oliver Cromwell in the D.N.B. 
which first brought him into public notice ; he contributed over two hundred 
others, amounting to more than a volume in that work. ‘He was dissatisfied 
with the arrangements made for its continuance after its transference to Oxford, ` 
but contributed the memoir of Lee prefixed to the 1912-21 volume. Lord 
Morley supplied in advance his appropriate epitaph when, in his own ‘ Oliver 
Cromwell,’ he described Firth as a ‘ giant of research.’ 

* * * * * * * 


The death of Dr. Eleanor Lodge deprives historical students in London 
of a support and advice given freely ever since Miss Lodge left Oxford in 
1921 to become Principal of Westfield College. Regularly present at the 
meetings of such bodies as the Committee of the Institute of Historical 
Research and the Board of Studies in History, she took a keen interest in their 
policy and a vigorous part in their debates. She was a teacher and examiner 
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of long experience, and her output extended from her text-book of European 
history, 1273-1453, (1909), to the volume of English constitutional 
documents, 1307-1485, compiled with the aid of a Westfield colleague 
` (1935). No administrative or educational labours, however, could divert her 
from the path first entered upon when, at the beginning of her career, she acquired: 
at the École des Chartes not only the technique of her craft but an abiding 
affection for France and the great French historians. Her chosen field of 
research was the history of the English lands in Aquitaine ; in 1910 she 
collaborated in an edition of Chandos Herald’s life of the Black Prince, and 
in 1935 the ' English Historical Review contained her last article, on the 
constables of Bordeaux in the reign of Edward III. 
* * * * * * * 


Reference has been made here before to the financial difficulties involved 
in the continuation of the Victoria County History, and it is a pleasure to be 
able to record the first-fruits of that wider support upon which success depends. 
Last term the Victoria County History committee learnt that an informal sub- 
committee which has undertaken responsibility for the Oxford City and Uni- 
versity volume had been successful in raising a sum of £1,248 from the Oxford 
colleges and the city of Oxford, and had received in addition from the delegates 
of the Oxford University Press a promise to contribute £750 to the cost of pro- 
duction. At the same meeting it was announced that the chairman and the 
editor had addressed a letter to the Cambridge colleges, supported by a letter 
of recommendation signed by Professors Trevelyan, Temperley, Minns, and 
Clapham, Dr. Venn and Dr. Coulton, for assistance in the production of the 
history of Cambridgeshire. Up to date fifteen colleges have responded to that 
appeal, with a total contribution of £460, and a further sum of £25 has been 
given by Lord Fairhaven. Lord Dulverton has promised £50 toward the cost 
of the Gloucestershire history, and as we go to press an appeal is being launched 
in Warwickshire for the £4,000 which is needed to enable the committee to 
accept the provisional offer of £500 from the Warwickshire County Council 
toward the cost of completing that county. Plans are also under consideration 
for an appeal in Somerset. l 

* * * * * * * 


In the meantime the editorial work goes on, particularly in connexion with 
those volumes for which funds have been guaranteed. The Rutland Index 
is in the press, as also is Huntingdonshire III, and both are expected to be 
published in the early summer. Northamptonshire IV and Sussex IX will 
probably appear in September, and it is hoped to publish Oxfordshire I, 
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Cambridgeshire I, and the Huntingdonshiré Index by Christmas. Work on 
Kent IV has been suspended, but other volumes in hand for publication in 
1957 are Sussex VII and Cambridgeshire II and III. 


* * * * * »* * 


The compilation of the main volume of the ‘ Guide to Historical Publications 
of Societies’ is now in its last stages. The Institute committee last term 
received a report from the joint committee of the Institute and the Congress of 
Archaeological Societies, under whose auspices the work has been done, explaining 
that, while the Guide as originally projected was practically finished, it was felt 
that its usefulness would be greatly enhanced if the analyses of contents could 
be extended to include the journals not only of non-historical societies, but also 
of those historical and archaeological societies which do not regularly publish 
general indexes to their own series. The committee adopted this recommenda- 
tion, making financial provision for a further six months' work, and approved 
also the proposals of the joint committee for the publication of the Guide in two 
volumes, of which the first will contain the lists and the second, to be published 
later, will be an index. 


* * * * * * * 


'Toward the end of last term the Institute received one of the largest gifts 
ever made to its library by an individual, a collection of some 2,500 books 
presented by Mr. H. Guy Harrison, F.S.A. The collection consists very 
largely of bibliographical and reference books of a kind particularly suitable 
for the Institute's purposes, and is specially strong in works relating to English 
biography and genealogy and the history of Kent, Normandy, and London. 
The Kent collection and certain smaller special collections are being placed on 
permanent deposit, and the remainder have been presented outright. The 
Institute is greatly indebted to Mr. Harrison and has invited him to accept 
honorary admission to it as a token of its gratitude. 


* * * * * * * 


The Institute committee is taking steps, on the recommendation of its palaeo- _ 
graphy sub-committee, to complete the index of palaeographical facsimiles 
in the Institute’s library which was begun with voluntary labour in 1923. The 
scheme for the index was explained in the Butietin for November of that year 
(vol. i, no. 2). It is now proposed to employ a part-time assistant to survey 
the work that has already been done and to prepare a report to form the basis 
of plans for its continuation. Though it is intended that the index shall be 
. confined to facsimiles available in the Institute, the committee is satisfied that 
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it will prove a valuable instrument in the development of the teaching of 
palaeography in the university. 
* * * * * * * 

The BurLETIN accounts for 1935 show a small but welcome improvement 
over those of the previous year, and call for a subvention from Institute funds 
of £17 less than had been estimated. This was entirely the result of increased 
revenue, which more than counterbalanced the amount by which expenditure 
outran expectations: ‘The committee has decided to extend the reduction in 
the price of back numbers offered to subscribers and to persons connected with 
the Institute so as to include numbers 31, 32, and 33 and special supplements 
numbers 1 and 2. l 

* * * * * * * 


The building fund appeal, which was intended to be international in scope, 
could hardly have been launched in more difficult times than those through 
which we have recently been passing, and the committee has been forced to 
postpone section after section of the appeal for reasons arising out of the general 
economic and diplomatic situation. No opportunity will, of course, be missed 
of pressing the appeal where prospects appear favourable, and the committee 
has been greatly encouraged by a recent contribution of £250 from All Souls 
College, Oxford, and by the strenuous efforts made by the students’ committee, 
which have resulted to date in a contribution of nearly £60. When itis remem- 
bered that students come to the Institute from colleges of this university, or 
from other universities to which their first loyalty is naturally due, their 
self-sacrifice and ingenuity offer a striking testimony to the value which they 
put on the Institute and its work. 

* * * * * * * 


The secretary of state for Scotland, with the concurrence of the lord president 
of the court of session, has appointed Mr. William Angus keeper of the registers 
and records of Scotland in succession to Mr. G. A. J. Lee, W.S., who has retired 
under the age limit. Mr. Ángus thus becomes the administrative head of 
H.M. Register house, Edinburgh, which corresponds in function both to 
Somerset house and the Public record office in London. Mr. Angus served his 
apprenticeship as a solicitor and entered the Register house by examination in 
1899 and was placed in the record department. In 1919 he succeeded 
Professor R. K. Hannay as curator of the historical department, and since 1928 
has been in charge of the record department (including both historical and 
modern records and deeds), one of the two administrative divisions of the 
Register house. Mr. Angus’s promotion is due not only to his administrative 
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experience and ability but also to his reputation as a scholar. He is the 
recognized authority on Scottish records, especially charters, and, as Matheson’s 
* Catalogue of the Publications of Scottish Historical Clubs ’ indicates, he has 
made numerous contributions to the subject which he has made his own. His 
most recent are the articles on Scottish ‘ Charters, Cartularies and Deeds’ and 
‘ Notarial Protocol Books’ in the newly published first volume of the Stair 
society. 

Mr. Henry Paton has succeeded Mr. Angus as curator of historical records. 
The son of the Rev. Henry Paton, well known to students of Scottish record 
publications, he assisted Professor Hume Brown in the editing of the ‘ Register 
of the Privy Council.’ For the Historical Association he wrote the pamphlet 
on ‘ Scottish Records,’ and in 1935 he published the ‘ Life’ of the late Dr. D. 
Hay Fleming. 


* * * * * * * 


The following revised programme for the Anglo-American Historical 
Conference incorporates the latest information as to the arrangements : 


Monpay, 6 Juv. 

3 P.M. : Opening Meeting. Address by the Rt. Hon. The Viscount Sankey on 
‘The Relations of Law and History) The University of London 
entertains the Conference at tea. 

Evening : Government Reception at Lancaster House. 

"Tuzspar, 7 Jury. : 

IO A.M. : General Meeting. Presentation of the Continuation Committee’s Report, 
and election of the Continuation Committee for 1936 to 1941 ; followed 
by a discussion on * Has History any Shape or Pattern ?? to be opened 
by Professor A. J. Toynbee (London). 

1.15 P.M.: The Provost of University College and the Principal and Council of 
Bedford College entertain Delegates at luncheons. 
4 P.M.: The Honorary Director and Committee of the Institute of Historical 
Research entertain the Conference at tea. 

5 P.M. : Section Meetings. 

Evening : Section dinners (approximate cost of tickets, exclusive of wine, 75. 6d.). 

. Wepnespay, 8 Jury. 
IO A.M. : Section Meetings. i 
, Afternoon : "The Treasurer and Masters of the Bench of Lincoln’s Inn entertain members 
of the Conference at tea. Visit to Mercers’ Hall, by invitation of the 
Master and Wardens of the Worshipful Company of Mercers. Visit to 
the House of Lords, to inspect an exhibition of the records of Parliament ; 
to the Muniment Room of Westminster Abbey ; and to the House of 
Commons, where the London Members of Parliament will entertain the 


party at tea. 
8 P.M. : General Meeting. 
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THURSDAY, 9 JULY. 
IO A.M, : Section Meetings. 
Afternoon: The Archbishop of Canterbury entertains Delegates at tea at Lambeth 
Palace. Delegates visit the Royal Docks by steamship, by invitation of the 
Port of London Authority, and are entertained at tea on board. 


Frrpay, 10 JULY. 
IO A.M. : Section Meetings. 

4 P.M.: The Principal, the Council, and the Delegacy of King’s College; the 
Director and Court of Governors of the London School of Economics ; 
and the President and Council of the Royal Historical Society entertain 
Members of the Conference at tea parties. 

6 P.M. : General Meeting. 

SATURDAY, II JULY. 

1. Visit to Canterbury. ` Reception by the Dean and Chapter. The inclusive 
cost of the return journey by rail, together with lunch and tea at Canterbury, 
will be approximately 13s. 92. 

2. Visit to Knole and Penshurst Place. ‘The inclusive cost of travel by motor 
coach, together with lunch at Sevenoaks and tea at Penshurst, will be 
approximately 18s. od. 

3. Visit to St. Albans and Hatfield House. -Mr. E. Clive Rouse will show the 
party over St. Albans Cathedral and Verulamium will also be visited. 
The Librarian will show the party the library of Hatfield House. ‘The 
inclusive cost of travel by motor coach, together with lunch and tea, will 
be approximately 155. od. 

4. 2.30 P.M. (weather permitting). Miss E. Jeffries Davis will conduct a walk 
round the City of London. For the benefit of those taking this walk, or 
intending to visit the City by themselves, Miss Davis will give an address 
in the morning, illustrated by lantern slides, indicating the main objects of 
historical interest in the City. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS. 


Section meetings will be-held at 5 p.m. on Tuesday, 7 July, and at 10 A.M. on Wednesday, 
8 July, Thursday, 9 July, and Friday, 10 July. 


MEDIAEVAL HISTORY. 


Chairman : Professor F. M. Stenton (Reading). Secretary : Professor C. H. Williams 
(London). 
Recent Work in Anglo-Saxon History. 
Speakers: Mr. J. N. L. Myres (Oxford) and Dr. R. R. Darlington (London). 
Aspects of the Study of Mediaeval Society. 
Speakers : Professor F. M. Powicke (Oxford) and Miss Helen Cam (Cambridge). 
Have recent studies altered the accepted outlines of the early history of Parliament ? 
, (Joint meeting with the History of Parliamentary Institutions Section.) 
Speaker : Mr. H. G. Richardson. 
Joint Meeting with the Economic History Section (g.v.). 
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DIPLOMATIC HISTORY. 
Chairman : Professor C. K. Webster (London). Secretary: Professor Lillian Penson 


(London). 
The Bilow Memoirs. 
Speaker: Dr. G. P. Gooch. 
Joint Meeting with the Slavonic History Section (q.v.). 


HISTORY OF PARLIAMENTARY INSTITUTIONS. 
Chairman: Dr. A. F. Pollard (London). Secretary: Miss Eliza Jeffries Davis 
(London). 
The Reformation Parliament as a matrimonial agency, and its national effects. 
Speaker: Dr. A. F. Pollard. 
. Joint Meeting with the Mediaeval History Section (q.v.). 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. 
Chairman: Professor J. H. Clapham (Cambridge) Secretary: Dr. A. Redford 
(Manchester). 
The Rise of the Mason-Contractor. 
Speakers : Professor D. Knoop and Mr. G. P. Jones (Sheffield). 
'The Origin of English Commercial Statistics, with special reference to the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 
Speaker : Professor G. N. Clark (Oxford). 
The Place of the Fifteenth Century in English Economic History. (Joint Meeting with 
the Mediaeval History Section.) 
Speaker : Mr. M. M. Postan (Cambridge). 
Prices and Industrial Capitalism in France and England, 1540-1640. 
Speaker : Professor J. U. ‘Nef (Chicago). 


COLONIAL HISTORY. 
Chairman: Professor Sir Herbert Richmond (Cambridge). Secretary: Dr. W. P. 
Morrell (London). 
The Founding of American Civilization. 
Speaker: Professor T. J. Wertenbaker (Princeton). 
The Technique of Negotiation in British Commonwealth Foreign Relations prior to 1914. 
Speaker :. Mr. K. C. Wheare (Oxford). 
The Problems faced by early Settlers in the Canadian Prairies. 
Speaker : Professor A. S. Morton (Saskatchewan). 


HISTORICAL RELATIONS BETWEEN EUROPE AND THE 
AMERICAN CONTINENTS. 
- Chairman : Professor H. Hale Bellot (London). Secretary : Dr. P. H. Box (London). 
(a) The Study of Latin-American History. Chairman : Mr. Philip Guedalla. 
'The Study of Latin-American History in the United States. 
Speaker (by proxy) : Professor A. S. Aiton (Michigan). 
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The Study of Latin-American History in Great Britain. 
Speaker: Mr. F. A. Kirkpatrick. ; 
The Scope and Facilities for the Study of Latin-American History in Spain. 
Speaker (by proxy) : Miss Irene Wright. 
(4) The Larger Relations of Europe and the American Continents with special regard to 
Migrations and Debtor-Creditor Relations. 
Speakers : Dr. J. A. Hawgood (Birmingham) and Mr. H. L. Beales (London). 


LOCAL HISTORY. 
Chairman: Professor A. Hamilton Thompson (Leeds). Secretary: Mr. L. F. ` 
Salzman (London). : . 
‘The Geographical Basis of Local History. 
Speakers : Dr. H. C. Darby (Cambridge), Dr. R. A. Pelham (Birmingham) and 
Dr. L. D. Stamp (London). 
Parochial and other Local Records. 
Speakers : Professor A. H. Dodd (Bangor) and Miss E. M. Hampson (Cambridge). 


S3 SLAVONIC HISTORY. 
Chairman : Professor R. W. Seton-Watson (London). Secretary : Mr. B. H. Sumner 
(Oxford). 
Mohammed the Conqueror. 
Speaker : Professor A. H. Lybyer (Illinois). 
British Foreign Policy in the Near East. (Joint Meeting with the Diplomatic History 
Section.) 
Speaker : Professor R. W. Seton-Watson. 


ORIENTAL HISTORY. 
"Chairman : Professor H. H. Dodwell (London). Secretary : Dr. C. C. Davies 
(London). : 
Particulars of meetings not yet available. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


‘Tue Secretary of the Historical MSS. Commission (Mr. C. S. Ratcliff) writes :—I desire 'to call your 
attention to an inaccurate statement made in the February number of the Bu//ztis. It occurs in the 
summary of a thesis by Mr. T. W. Moody, who is mistaken in classifying (p. 170, col. 2, line 8) the 
* Cranfield Papers" as Public Records. ‘These papers belong to Lord Sackville and are only temporarily 
deposited in the Public Record Office for the convenience of the editor of a Report upon them in course 
of preparation for the Historical MSS. Commission. 

They cannot be seen except by express permission of the owner. 
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CXL.—The quo warranto proceedings for 
the county of Lancaster, 1292. By 
A. Cantie, M.A. 


Though the ‘placita de quo warranto’ 
have long been a fruitful source of informa- 
tion, the magnitude of the undertaking has 
hitherto debarred any systematic investiga- 
tion of, the pleas as a whole. This thesis 
contains the results of a study of those for 
Lancaster, considered both as part of the 
national inquiry into franchises consequent 
upon the hundred inquest, and as sources 
for the history of local government in the 
county. Special attention was paid to the 
classes of persons and corporations summoned 
under the writ quo warranto, the types of 
franchises and liberties challenged, the pro- 
cedure of the court, an analysis in detail of 
some of the more interesting cases, and the 
results of the Lancaster proceedings con- 
sidered in relation to previous conclusions 
about the general effect of Edward I’s writ 
upon the country. 

The pleas themselves, edited for the 
Record Commission in 1818 by W. Illing- 
worth, supplied the principal source. The 
originals in the Public Record office are to 
be sought among the assize rolls. “Those 
for 20 Edw. I contain two sets of: membranes 
of quo warranto pleas, one known as rex 
(P.R.O. Assize rolls, J. I. 1/408) and the 
other as Cressingham (J. I. 1/416). It is 
the first of these collections that is tran- 
scribed in the printed ‘ Placita,’ but the 
Cressingham membranes contain the same 
pleas, and are obviously copies of the same 
proceedings, though arranged in a different 
order. The rex membranes, thirteen in 
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number, form part of the remarkably large 
number of 121 membranes which compose 
one of the records of the eyre of 20 Edw. I 
in Lancaster. The quo warranto pleas are 
on membranes 78 to go inclusive (a modern 
pencilled numbering), and come between 
placita de juratis et assisis and placita quere- 
larum. ‘They are in very good condition, 
contain few lacunae, and, on the whole, are 
faithfully reproduced in the printed edition, 
though consultation of the originals cleared 
up doubtful points of technical detail. In’ 
addition to these primary sources the princi- 
pal printed national records were consulted, 
especially calendars, P.R.O. lists and indexes, 
reports of the Deputy Keeper, and the like, 
together with the many Lancashire records 
published by the Chetham Society, Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire Records Society, and 
others. Especially valuable were the Farrer 
manuscripts, recently deposited in the Central 
Reference library, Manchester; for this 
large collection, indispensable to the student 
of Lancashire history, rendered accessible 
copies of many yet unpublished documents 
from the principal national collections, such 
as assize rolls and de banco rolls. ‘The many 
secondary works also consulted included 
publications of the learned societies of 
Lancashire and neighbouring counties. 

In all over ninety persons or corporations 
were summoned under the writ quo warranto 
for the county of Lancaster. Of these 
twenty were ecclesiastical persons or corpora- 
tions, three were boroughs, and about 
seventy were laymen of high and low degree. 
Fifteen monasteries were required to show 
by what warrant they held liberties or 
privileges in Lancashire, and of these six 
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were foundations within the county, chief 
of which was Furness abbey, and the re- 
mainder were in neighbouring counties. 
Two other religious orders, the franciscan 
friars and the order of St. John of Jerusalem 
in England, which had lands in over one 
hundred places in the county, were sum- 
moned. Of secular clergy three rectors 
were indicted, including the rector and lord 
of the manor of Wigan. The three 
boroughs represented were Lancaster, Liver- 
pool, and Preston. 

But it is the laymen appearing at Lancaster 
in 1292 who best illustrate how widespread 
was the net of the quo warranto writ. For 
no rank of feudal society escaped, from the 
king’s brother, Edmund, earl of Lancaster, 
or Henry de Lacy, earl of Lincoln and lord 
of the honour of Clitheroe, to the petty 
holders of land as minute as half an acre. 
Among the middle class of men the serjeants 
or bailiffs of the wapentakes are especially 
interesting, for example Orm de Kellet of 
Lonsdale and Thomas de Singleton of 
Amounderness. 

The franchises challenged show well how, 
especially in a remote county, great adminis- 
trative power could be acquired or abused 
by a vassal, and how regalities were wrong- 
fully exercised by mesne tenants. The 
arrogation of power through his bailiffs by 
the king’s brother, Edmund, is clearly 
evident, while the abbot of Furness was 
virtually his own sheriff, although he did 
not claim the tourn. The working of the 
archaic system of hereditary bailiffs by 
tenure in the wapentakes of Lancaster, the 
hundredal manors, the use of the quo warranto 
writ for recovery of land, the administration 
of the assize of bread and ale, the liberty 
of wreckum maris in this county with its long 
seaboard, forest franchises, markets and 
fairs, and many other features of mediaeval 
local government all appeared in the pro- 
ceedings of 1292. 

An outstanding omission in Lancaster 
quo warranto cases and those of other 
northern counties, as contrasted with the 
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rest of England, was the franchise of view 
of frankpledge. “It has been suggested 
therefore that there was no frankpledge in 
the border counties. But it can be shown 
that frankpledge was at least known to and 
desired by the abbot of Furness in 1325 
(Retuli Parliamentorum, i. 436), and many 
such franchises were later challenged in 
Lancashire and Cheshire. 

Though it was rendered difficult by the 
somewhat limited and formal accounts of 
the assize rolls, an examination of the pro- 
cedure of the court, presided over by Hugh 
de Cressingham, later the ill-fated treasurer 
of Scotland, made it possible to form a fairly 
complete picture of the technicalities of 
quo warranto pleadings. ‘Thus it is clear 
that the onus was on the defendant to 
produce his warranty, that of those indicted 
all but a few appeared personally before the 
justices, and that some defendants, appar- 
ently nervous of the effectiveness of charters 
alone, obtained for their defence writs from 
Edward I, himself at that time in the north. 
That the que warranto inquiries were 
instituted largely to ensure good standards 
of government, and not merely to define 
ownership of franchises, is amply proved 
by the number of Lancashire examples of 
inquiries into administration following upon 
proofs of title to liberties. Indeed the 
appointment of William Inge, the king’s 
attorney, as an assize justice in 1293 may 
have been partly due to his diligent further- 
ance, often by extraordinary arguments, of 
the king's cause during the eyre of 1292-3 
in the northern counties. 

Particular examples of quo warranto pleas 
were examined in detail, and included those 
relating to a very involved case of ancient 
demesne in Hale, West Derby, the franchises 
of the great ecclesiastical corporations of 
Furness abbey, Cockersand priory, Cartmel 
priory, and the hospitallers, and the liberties 
of the boroughs of Lancaster, Liverpool, and 
Preston, 

In answer to a writ of quo warranto a 
defendant might produce a charter, plead 
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prescriptive right (after 1290), or give proof 
that he paid rent to the exchequer for his 
liberty. Of these three possible defences 
the bulk of those summoned to Lancaster in 
1292 were able to offer the first. For in 
thirty-seven out of sixty-six pleas charters 
were submitted as authority for the whole 
or part of the claims made. Sixteen of 
these defences by charter were accepted, 
nine were rejected, in two cases the charters 
were partly accepted and partly rejected, 
while the results of eight pleas by charters 
are indefinite. 

On the other hand, defendants seldom 
openly claimed by prescription, but more 
simply put themselves on the jury in reply 
to the arguments of the king’s attorney. 
His claim, however, for the king of seisin 
after 1190 implied that these defendants 
were claimants by prescription. In all, 
seven claims by prescription were made, 
three being allowed and two disallowed, 


-while the results of two are indefinite. 


But nearly all those who put themselves on 
the jury were acquitted. 

The charter was thus the most usual de- 
fence in the Lancaster pleas of quo warranto. 
But this perhaps was natural in a county in 
which the granting of charters, especially 
by Stephen and John, had been frequent. 
Y et, since the grants of both these monarchs, 
unless accompanied by indubitable confirma- 
tions after their accession, might be open 
to doubt, the quo warranto writ proved a 
necessary and useful device to determine the 
good title or otherwise of the many extensive 
franchises in the Lancashire of Edward I's 
time. 

Some of the charters, however, were very 
recent, having been obtained since the 
statute of Gloucester; and nine defendants 
brought charters, especially for free warren 
or markets and fairs, whose dates ranged 
from 8 to 19 Edw. I, the latter date being 
on the very eve of the eyre of 1292. All 
but two of these charters were accepted. 
The hundred rolls for Lancaster are not 
extant, but two possible explanations may be 
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suggested. One is that, where the charters 
were accepted, the writs quo warranto in these 
cases were possibly issued against franchises 
which had come into being after the inquiries 
of 1274-5. ‘The other explanation is that, 
although, as one would expect, the quo 
warranto proceedings were based on the 
hundred rolls, nevertheless irregularities 
subsequently regularised by later charters 
were pardoned. The second view seems 
more probable. So the Lancaster proceed- 
ings would afford several examples of how 
the hundred inquest and the subsequent 
threat of quo warranto writs stimulated those 
who appropriated profitable franchises, like 
those of market and fair, to regularise their 
positions. Equally, these cases would con- 
firm the view of Edward I as a regulator of 
administration rather than as a ruthless 
attacker of doubtful liberties. 

So Sir William Holdsworth’s conclusion 
that ‘the king did not proceed to extremities’ 
in the guo warranto proceedings would seem 
to be corroborated by the Lancaster pleas, 
but his further remark that ‘very few 
judgments were given’ would, if it is meant 
to imply few completed pleas, be very 
debatable. For about three-quarters of the 
Lancaster pleas were determined during 
the course of the eyre, if not at Lan- 
caster, then later at Appleby, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, or York. In a total of sixty-six 
cases tried by the justices forty-seven were 
completed, and of the judgments fifteen 
were wholly in favour of the king. Three 
pleas were postponed until defendants were 
of. age, and death terminated one. Two 
others were postponed and the franchises 
taken into the king’s hands for the interim, 
while five were referred coram rege, although 
investigation showed that only one of these 
cases was carried further. ‘Ten of the pleas 
seem to have been postponed indefinitely, 
though something is known of what subse- 
quently happened in three of them. Twenty- 
eight pleas resulted in acquittals, and these 
form the largest class of judgments, while 
less than a quarter of the cases resulted in 
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the king regaining liberties or franchises. 
Moreover, even when judgment was in 
fayour of the crown, it does not follow that 
franchises thus recovered came to an end, 
For once the king had ascertained their 
nature and asserted the principle that such 
liberties were of royal origin, he would often 
re-grant them, especially if a fine were made, 
either to the original holder or another. 
Five such examples are found in Lancashire. 

So, although there were summoned to 
Lancaster in 1292 the greatest holders of 
franchises in the county, as well as many 
lesser persons, to justify their claims to 
franchises and liberties, the result of the 
quo warranto pleas would seem to be of small 
profit to the crown. For in only fifteen of 
nearly seventy cases were franchises fully 
recovered by the king, and some of these 
were later restored. But in Lancashire, as 
in the remainder of the country, the long- 
drawn-out que warranto inquest was no 
futility. For Edward I got rights recorded 
once and for all, asserted the principle 
that rights were held of him, and, above 
all, that they were held only as long 
as they were exercised in accordance with 
the law and customs of the realm. So local 
government remained in the hands of the 
same administrators as heretofore, but the 
power which they wielded was of the king, 
and the law which they executed was the 
king's law. 


CXLI.—Education with a tradition: an 
account of the educational work of the 
Soctety of the Sacred Heart. By Mary 
F. M. O’Lzary, M.A., Ph.D. 


In contrast with much of the educational 
writing of the present day, which is interested 
in novel experiments and freely passes 
criticism upon well-worn educational tradi- 
tions, the above thesis gives an account of 
ancient loyalties and much-tested ideals, 
showing their origin, growth, and develop- 
ment. The Society of the Sacred Heart, 
founded in France in 1800 by Madeleine 


Sophie Barat, daughter of a vintner of Joigny 
in Burgundy, inherited from catholic France 
a well-established tradition in the upbringing 
ofgirls. ‘That tradition, modified and adapted 
to meet the changing needs of different 
times and places, is living to-day in the 
hundred and fifty convents of the Sacred 
Heart scattered over the world. 

The object of the thesis is to show enough 
of the work of the Society of the Sacred 
Heart to prove the continuity of its tradition. 
The first part traces the growth of this 
tradition in catholic France, from the 
reform of the university in 1600, to the 
French revolution. The upbringing of boys 
is studied in the schools of the jesuits, the 
port-royalists, the oratorians, while French 
ideas on the subject of a liberal education 
are summarized from the pages of Rollin. 
Schoolgirls are seen in a cistercian abbey, in 
an ursuline convent and under Madame de 
Maintenon at St. Cyr, the gulf opened by 
the French revolution being illustrated by 
Madame Campan's ineffectual attempts to 
bridge it. 

The handing on of the tradition is des- 
cribed in the second part of the thesis, which 
claims for Madame Barat and other religious 
women the right to be recognized as the true 
successors of the convents of pre-revolutionary 
France. The first nuns of the Sacred Heart 
were educated some by the ursulines, some 
by the visitation nuns, some by the bene- 
dictines, some at St. Cyr, while the foundress 
herself had received a boy's education 
compounded of Latin and Greek, history 
and philosophy. The many influences that 
go to make up the character and spirit of 
the new Society and that determine its aim 
may be seen in the account of the houses 
founded in such rapid succession after the 
beginnings in Amiens. ‘The evolution of 
the curriculum and the life led in the early 
convents are described in this second part. 

The development of the tradition to-day 
forms the subject of the third part of the 
thesis, which does not aim at giving an 
exhaustive account of the schools of the 
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Society of the Sacred Heart, but rather at 
showing samples of the different types of 
development in different lands to-day. A 
college in the United States, the activities of 
past pupils in Belgium and France, English 
and German boarding schools, a training 
college in Peru, an assembly of Japanese 
schools, furnish evidence of the ideas once 
again re-stated in the concluding chapter and 
in the epilogue. The tradition described is 
catholic and shared by numbers of educators, 
especially by those many religious orders of 
women to whom this thesis constantly refers ; 
for the Society must be set in its place beside 
fellow-workers if its achievement is to be 
rightly assessed. 

The thesis concludes with a list of the 
schools and colleges of the Society in July 
1935, and with a copy of the official appro- 
bations granted by Napoleon I, Charles X, 
and Napoleon III. ‘The bibliography shows 
that the principal sources have been found in 
the archives of the Society of the Sacred 
Heart and in those of other orders. The 
original documents used, whether MSS. or 
books privately printed, are not available to 
the public. ‘There is, however, a long list 
of books little known in England, and 
mention is made of modern works such as 
Dr. H. C. Barnard’s ‘The French Tradition 
in Education’ (Cambridge, 1922) and 
* Madame de Maintenon and Saint-Cyr?’ 
(1934). 


CXLII.—Buenos Aires and the Argentine 
confederation, 1852-61. By A. J. 
Watrorp, M.A. 


The period of the secession of Buenos 
Aires from the Argentine confederation 
(1852-61), following the overthrow of the 
caudillo (or chieftain) dictator Rosas by his 
former lieutenant, General Urquiza, marks 
a definitive epoch in the evolution of modern 
Argentina. The political events of this 
decade—the refusal of the leading Porteño 
(Buenos Aires) politicians to accept a federal 
scheme of national reconstruction at the 


hands of yet another hated caudillo, Urquiza 
(1852), the subsequent creation of a State 
of Buenos Aires (1854), the gradual drift 
towards civil war, the final triumph of Buenos 
Aires at the battle of Pavón (1861)—are 
well known. The social aspects of the 
period, however, its importance in Latin- 
American circles generally, its effect on the 
policies of the Great Powers, require some 
investigation. 

The leading question at issue was apparent 
enough. Buenos Aires broke away from 
the other Argentine provinces in 1852 
avowedly in defence of her threatened pro- 
vincial rights. On the other hand, in the 
opinion of Urquiza and the caudillo governors 
who ruled the up-river provinces, Buenos 
Aires was fighting for control over the whole 
country, claiming rights which had previously 
been the prerogative of kings and viceroys. 

The resulting struggle was something 
more than a party feud between unitarians 
and federalists. It drew its expression from 
a deeply rooted antipathy between the 
Porteño and the gaucho (herdsman); the 
former, whether politician or city tradesman, 
despised the retrogressive provincial; the 
gaucho of the plains, the most virile member 
of the whole Argentine community, living 
his life in the saddle and recking little of 
civilization and central government, held 
the townsman in contempt. An impas- 
sioned press and acute personal enmities, 
heritage of the age of Rosas, coloured the 
course of the struggle. 

The contest was primarily economic. 
The port of Buenos Aires, pampered in turn 
by the council of the Indies and by Rosas, 
monopolized the customs revenues of the 
whole nation ; foreign connexions, in par- 
ticular those with the house of Rothschild 
and the Baring Brothers, consolidated her 
position. ‘The interior provinces functioned 
much as a body without its head. Their 
vast potential resources, calculable in terms 
of cattle, were only realizable in terms of 
cash in the markets of Buenos Aires. It fell 
to Urquiza, as president of the confederation, 
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to build up a separate economic entity, to 
open new markets to world commerce, and 
to devise economic weapons for the diversion 
of trade from Buenos Aires. 

The signing of the free navigation 
treaties of 1853 with Great Britain, France, 
and the United States marked an innovation 
by throwing open the navigation of the rivers 
Paraná, Paraguay, and Uruguay. Rosario 
was Created as a rival port to Buenos Aires. 
A tariff was placed on imports to the ¢on- 
federation, the object being to destroy the 
Buenos Airean carrying trade and to induce 
foreign vessels to ascend direct to Rosario. 
The difficulties attending river navigation 
and the fact that return freights could not 
be assured to sea-going vessels, however, 
proved fatal to the success of this move. 

The failure of a series of frenzied financial 
measures proved that the government of the 
confederation was unable to deal with the 
economic crisis facing it. The Brazilian 
bank founded at Rosario by Baron de Mauá 
to stabilize the money market was unable 
to compete with the lower terms of interest 
on loans offered by the Provincial bank at 
Buenos Aires. “The planting of agricultural 
colonies at San Carlos, Esperanza, and San 
José, pioneers of the great wheat-growing 
areas of the twentieth century, merely 
drained the treasury. Paper currency and 
money bills, issued indiscriminately on a 
falling market, added to the financial turmoil. 
‘The tariff placed on exports from the con- 
federation in 1858 struck at the carrying 
trade of provincial coasting vessels without 
benefiting home producers. The discon- 
tinuance of the large Brazilian loan which 
had been contracted in 1857, the financial 
chicanery of Buschenthal, and the follies of 
Bedoya, the finance minister at Paraná, 
presaged economic collapse in 1859. 

Against the superior resources of Buenos 
Aires, Urquiza sought the alliance of his 
neighbours, Uruguay, Paraguay, and Brazil. 
But these riverain states were loath to 
embroil themselves in the internal affairs of 
another. Uruguay, cockpit of intrigue and 
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civil war, was under the thumb of Brazil ; - 
Carlos Antonio López of Paraguay, jealous 
for the attainment of ‘natural’ frontiers, 
appeared willing to agree to an alliance with 
Urquiza only at the price of the Gran Chaco. 
Brazil, paymaster of Uruguay and the con- 
federation alike, while apprehensive of 
safety of access to her landlocked province 
of Matto Grosso, was disinclined to end the 
internecine conflict between the confedera- 
tion and Buenos Aires, the continuance of 
which so admirably suited her riverain 
interests. É 

France and Great Britain, chastened by 
the fiasco which had ended their joint inter- 
vention in the Río de la Plata in 1845, 
played a passive part in the struggle, seeking 
merely to foster trade connexions and to 
press for a settlement of outstanding debts 
and claims. Thus, while both powers 
accredited consuls to the Paraná government, . 
both studiously avoided depriving the com- 
mercial centre of Buenos Aires of an agent 
of consular standing. The raising of a 
tariff wall by Urquiza (1856-8), viewed in 
the light of a preferential duty and, as such, 
contrary to the treaty of 1825, evoked a 
protest from the British government. This, 
coupled with the non-settlement of out- 
standing claims on the Paraná government, 
caused Lord Malmesbury seriously to con- 
sider whether he might not profitably follow 
the lead taken by the French government, 
in recognizing the de facto government of 
Buenos Aires. 

Mediation, offered in turn by the British 
consul, Thornton, the United States minister, 
Yancey, and General López of Paraguay, 
proved of no avail Urquiza’s resort to 
arms against Buenos Aires in 1858, palpably 
to avert financial crisis, found no real solu- 
tion, however, in the victory of Cepeda 
and the November pact of union. Buenos 
Aires still held the purse-strings. The 
contest was fought out again at the battle of 
Pavón, with Urquiza now the mere agent 
of an incompetent president. ‘The retire- 
ment of the disillusioned general to his own 
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province of Entre Rios paved the way for 
the establishment of the hegemony of Buenos 
‘Aires under the presidency of Mitre in 


1862. 


MSS. : 


'P.R.O., London : 


All the MS. material for this thesis is to 
be found in foreign office records : 


General correspondence : 

Argentina (F.O. 6). Dispatches to 
and from Buenos Aires and Paraná, 
2 Oct. 1851-27 May 1862, v. 
160-229. 

: Brazil (F.O. 13) Dispatches to and 
from Rio de Janeiro, Jan. 1851- 
Dec. 1861, v. 283-393. 

Uruguay (F.O. 51). Dispatches to 
and from Montevideo, 11 Oct. 
1851-29 Dec. 1860, v. 72-106. 

Paraguay (F.O. 59). Dispatches to 
and from Asunción, 20 Feb. 1852- 
30 July 1859, v. 1-23. 

Embassy and consular archives : 

Argentina (F.O. 118), supplementing 
the general correspondence, June 
1852-Nov. 1861, v. 72-102. 


Among printed sources used were: 
(a) Official : 

* Documents officiels relatifs à la média- 
tion pacifique de la République de 
Paraguay dans la différend existant 
entre les gouvernements de la Con- 
fédération et de Buenos-Ayres.’ 
Paris, 1869. 

*Negociacion Pefia.’ [concerning the 
re-admission of the State of Buenos 
Aires into the Argentine Confedera- 


tion, 1855-56]. Buenos Aires, 
1856. 
* Cuestión entre la Confederación 


Argentina y la provincia de Buenos 
Aires. Negociación Yancey.’ Pub- 
licación oficial de los documentos. 
Paraná, 1859. 
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* Documentos relativos, á la organiza- 
ción constitucional de la Republica 
Argentina, 4 vols. Buenos Aires, 
I9I1-I4. 

“Registro Oficial [Nacional] de la 
Republica Argentina, que com- 
prende los documentos expedidos 
desde 1810 hasta 1873,’ 6 vols. 
Buenos Aires, 1879-84. 

“Republica Argentina. ‘Tratados, con- 
venciones, protocoles y acuerdos 
internacionales,' 11 vols. (Publicación 
oficial), [Ed. F. Centeno.] Buenos 
Aires, IQI 1-2. 

(b) Personal : 


Bustamante (J. L.) : ‘Bosquejo de la 
historia civil y política de Buenos 


Aires desde la batalla de Monte 
Caseros ' [1852-54]. Buenos Aires, 
1856. 


“Ensayo histórico de la defensa de 
Buenos Aires contra la rebelión del 
ex coronel H. Lagos, apoyada y 
sostenida por... d. J. F. de 
Urquiza? [Decr., 1852-July 1853]. 
Buenos Aires, 1854. 

‘Memoria sobre la Revolución del 
11 de septiembre de 1852’ [Feb. 3- 
Decr. 6, 1852]. Buenos Aires, 
1853. 

* Comisión nacional de homenaje al 
General Urquiza : el juicio de la 
posteridad? Ed. M. Lequizamón. 
2 vols. Buenos Aires, 1921. 

“Archivo del General Mitre,’ vols. 
7-12, 14-19, 22. Buenos Aires, 
Ig11—13. 

‘Sarmiento - Mitre correspondencia, 
1846-1868.’ Buenos Aires, 1911. 


Much of the secondary material on the 
period is purely polemical. R. J. Cárcano 
has drawn liberally from the * Archivo de 
Juan Pujol’ (10 vols., 1920, not available 
in England) and the unedited archives of 
General Urquiza in his ‘De Caseros al 
II de Septiembre, 1851-1852’ (Buenos 
Aires, 1921), and its continuation, ‘ Del 
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sitio de Buenos Aires al campo de Cepeda, 
1852-1859’ (Buenos Airés, 1921). M. A. 
Pelliza’s ‘Historia de la organización 
nacional: Urquiza, Alsina, Mitre, 1852-62’ 
(Buenos Aires, 1897), still of value for 
internal affairs despite its age and lack of 
citations, places suitable emphasis on 
economic trends. i 
Dr. Ruiz Moreno’s ‘La organización 
nacional’ (3 vols., Rosario, 1906—8) and his 
* Presidencia del Doctor Santiago Derqui y 
la batalla de Pavón’ (2 vols., Buenos Aires, 
1913) prove him to be a violent partisan of 
Urquiza. A similar bias detracts from the 
undoubted documentary importance of 
* Urquiza y Mitre. Contribución al estudio 
histórico de la organización nacional’ (Buenos 
Aires, 1906) by Urquiza’s son-in-law, J. 
Victorica. ‘Un Siglo, de Instituciones. 
Buenos Aires en el Centenario de la Revolu- 


ción de Mayo’ (2 vols., La Plata, 1910), by 
A. Saldias, is a scholarly defence of the 
Buenos Airean view-point. A. Carranza's 
* La Cuestión Capital de Ja Repüblica Argen- 
tina’ (5 vols, Buenos Aires, 1926-32), 
rich in source material, throws considerable 
light on the whole * federal capital ’ question. 
Excellent regional histories have been com- 
piled in the ‘ Historia de la Provincia de 
Entre-Rios' (3 vols., Buenos Aires, 1901, 
etc.) by B. Martinez, and in the ‘ Anales de la 
ciudad del Rosario de Santa Fé, 1527-1865’ 
(Buenos Aires, 1897) by E. and G. Carrasco. 
Among general works, V. G. Quesada’s 
* Historia. Diplomática Latino-Americana ' 
(3 vols., Buenos Aires, 1918—20), and the 
* Historia política y militar de las repüblicas 
del Plata? (12 vols., Montevideo, 1877-8) 
by Antonio Diaz, profusely documented, 
deserve special mention. 
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[Where a volume and page reference has been necessary it has been given to the 1908-9 re-issue of 


the D.N.B., because that is the version 


by the Institute, where fuller references than those 
printed here are in many cases entered on the card index. 


Some of the following corrections have been 


contributed by Mr. C. P. Bagg, Mr. H. A. Cronne, and Mr. John A. Inglis.] 


Burehett, Joslah. iii. 2914, ll. 15-32. 
For ‘at least three . . . office till 1742’ 
read ‘ repeatedly to Pepys (Bodl. Libr. Rawl. 
. MSS. A. 179, fos. 16-22; A. 189, fos. 1, 3, 
7, 11) begging either a pardon or permission 
to enter the naval service. Pepys finally 
relented and on 5 Sept. 1688 Burchett was 
entered on the pay-book of the Portsmouth, 
commanded by Capt. St. Loe (P.R.O: 
Admiralty pay-book, 33/117, no. 99). 

elations had become strained between Pepys 

nd the commander-in-chief of the fleet, the 
earl of Dartmouth, and Burchett was able 
to, make use of his humiliation at Pepys’ 
hands; on 17 Oct. he was entered among 
-Dartmouth’s personal retinue on board the 
flag-ship, the Resolution (ibid. 33/116, no. 
469). There he met the admiral’s secre- 
tary, Phineas Bowles, who shortly afterwards 
entered the service’ of Admiral Arthur 
Herbert, afterwards earl of Torrington [q.v.], 
and who was appointed admiralty secretary 
9 Mar. 1689. Burchett left the Resolution 
5 Mar., and probably served Bowles at the 
admiralty as a clerk. Before the end of 
1690 he had made the acquaintance of 
Admiral Edward Russell afterwards earl 
of Orford [q.v.], and on 19 Jan. 1691 
entered the flag-ship Britannia as the latter's 
secretary (ibid. 33/134, no. 1500), serving 
in this capacity until the autumn of 1692 
(ibid. 33/141, no. 600). From 18 July 
to 28 Aug. 1693 he was acting at the 
admiralty office during the temporary ab- 
sence of the secretary (P.R.O., Admiralty 
out-letters, 2/384, passim). On 24 Apr. 
1694, when Russell was preparing to sail 


for the Mediterranean, Burchett resumed 
his former post under him (P.R.O., Ad- 
miralty pay-book, 33/172, no. 1209). At 
the end of July the admiralty secretaryship 
fell vacant, and on 26 Sept., together with 
William Bridgeman, a former clerk of the 
privy council; Burchett was appointed joint- 
secretary (Admiralty Library, MS., salary and 
pension books, ii. 50 ; Hist. MSS. Comm., 
14th Rep., ii. 551). Bridgeman retired in 
June 1698 (Cal. S.P. Dom. 1698, pp. 322, 
235) and Burchett remained sole secretary 
until 20 May 1702, when, after the appoint- 
ment of Prince George of Denmark [q.v.] 
as lord high admiral, the latter's private 
secretary, George Clarke [q.v.], began to 
transact admiralty business. But whereas 
there had been no clear distinction or division 
of duties between Burchett and Bridgeman, 
on this occasion Burchett definitely ranked 
as the senior secretary. He continued to 
attend the admiralty office regularly, while 
Clarke accompanied the prince on his 
many absences from London. Clarke re- 
ceived the usual secretarial salary of £800 
per annum, but Burchett’s seniority was 
recognized by an additional £200 a year paid 
by the lord high admiral himself. On Prince 
George’s death in 1708, this extra payment 
ceased, but in 1717 Burchett successfully 
petitioned that the increase should be allowed 
him until the end of the war (P.R.O., 
Privy council register, 31 July 1717). 
From Oct. 1705 Burchett was again sole 
secretary and so remained until 23 April 
1741, when Thomas Corbett [q.v.] was 
appointed as his colleague (rbid.), and 14 Oct. 
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1742, “worn out with age,” Burchett 
successfully petitioned to'be superannuated 
(ibid.).” 

Ibid. l. 16 from foot. After ‘ 1697" add 

* (French trs. Amsterdam, 1704). 

Ibid. 292a, l. 21. After * conclusive.’ 
add ‘ For the years 1688—97 the “ Memoirs ” 
give the greater detail with regard to dates 
and statistics; but both works have a 
valuable preface dealing with administrative 
problems, in which Burchett's own opinions 
are partly revealed.’ 

Ibid. l. 22. After ‘Thomasine’ add 
‘ (d. 1713, B.M. Add. MS. 33,512, p. 198)’ 

Ibid. 1.23. Delete ‘and’ 

Ibid. 1. 26. After ‘p. 31)’ add *, who 
died 1 Mar. 1740 (Gent. Mag., x. 146). He 
married (3) on 10 June 1740, Isabella, widow 
of a Mr. Wood, a Spanish merchant (ibid. 
316), who survived him and received a 
pension of £100 per annum (P.R.O., Privy 
council register, 4 Nov. 1747). Burchett 
had spent a considerable part of his fortune 
on pictures, and his collection, consisting 
of 312 pieces and including many Flemish 
and Italian masters, was sold by auction 
6-9 April 1747 (Cat. Burchett Collection, 
1747) 

Churchill, Charles. 

‘and’ read ‘,’ 

Ibid. 1, 6. After 'buckhounds' read 
* ,and lieutenant of the Tower of London.’ 

Ibid. ll. 10-13. After ‘Nebel’ delete 
*, an achievement . . . London’. 


Corbett, Thomas. iv. 11322, l 30. 
After ‘admiralty,’ read ‘ elder son of William 
Corbett, of the youngest branch? ' 

Ibid. 1. 31. After * Moreton Corbet’ 
read ‘and Eleanor, daughter of Col. Jones 
of Nantoes,' 

Ibid. Il. 31-2. For ‘ 
relation’ read ‘ nephew’ 

Ibid. l 34. After ''Treasury), 

“entered the admiralty office as a Pies 
17 Jan. 1715 and’ 

Ibid. l. 21 from foot. 

[q.v.] 5" 


iv. 3085, l. 5. For 


apparently a near 


After * Burchett 
read ‘he was appointed joint- 


secretary in April 1741 (P.R.O., Privy 
council register) and’ 

Ibid. 1. 9 from foot. After ‘death.’ 
insert ‘He married, 31 Jan. 1740, Mary 
Lloyd of Duke St. (Collectanea Topographica 
et Genealogica, iii. 384), and left one daughter, 
Elizabeth. The collection of transcripts 
and memoranda concerning all branches of 
naval administration is now preserved in the 
Admiralty library.’ 

Ibid. l. 4-3 from foot. 
makes . . . member of it.’ 

Ibid. 11325,1. 10. Delete * It seems not 
improbable that ' 

Ibid.l 11. Delete * that? 

Ibid. l. 12. Delete ‘ that’ 

Add to list of authorities : A. E. Corbet's 
'The Family of Corbet, ii. 318-20. 


Defoe, Danlel v. 7344, l. 25 from foot. 
For ‘Four months later, in August’ read 
‘Immediately afterwards, in May (Eng, : 
Hist. Rev. xv. 240n). 


Harold (1022 ?-1066). viii. 13032, 1l. 
27-8. For ‘In the course . . . in Eng- 
land? read ‘In November Harold was in . 
Flanders, probably opening negotiations for 
the return of Edward the Aetheling who 
arrived in England in the following year.’ 

Add to list of authorities : P. Grierson's 
Visit of Earl Harold to Flanders in 1056, 
Eng. Hist. Rev. li. (1936) 90-7. 


Henry IL ix. 4524, l. 20 from foot. 
Delete ‘ for the next four years? 

Ibid. l. 16 from foot. For ‘In 1147’ 
read ‘ By 1144’ 

Ibid. l. 15 from foot. For ‘had now 
conquered’ read ‘was engaged in the 
conquest of’. After ‘Normandy.’ insert ` 

‘ Early in 1147 Henry attempted to invade 
England, but arriving with inadequate 
preparations he was easily repulsed.’ 

Add to list of authorities: A. L. Poole’s 
Henry Plantagenet’s Early Visits to England, 
Eng. Hist. Rev. xlvii. (1932), 447-52. 


James, William (d. 1827). x. 665a, 
ll. 13-5. For ‘In 1812 . . . England’ 


Delete 


* and l 
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read ‘For reasons of health he sailed for 
the United States, not knowing that war 
had been declared, and on his arrival at 
Philadelphia, early in July’ 

Ibid. |. 18. For ‘His attention was 
thus’ read ‘The capture of the American 
frigate ‘ Guerriére, 1g Aug. 1812, gave a 
“ new direction to his thoughts ” and he’ 

Ibid. 6656, 1. 5. After ‘(46 pp. 8vo).’ 
insert ‘ Despite the recognition of his work, 
he was actually in debt, and its continuance 
was most probably due to the patronage of 
the first lord of the admiralty, Viscount 
Melville.’ . ` 

Ibid. l. 7 from foot. After ‘ 1886," read 
‘a reprint in 1902, 

Add to list of authorities: H. Furber’s 
How William James came to be a Naval 
Historian, Amer. Hist. Rev. xxxyili. (1932- 
3). 74-85. 


X Murray, David, second Ear! of Mansfield. 
li. 12534, ll. 1-2. For ‘southern depart- 
ment .. . July’ read ‘northern depart- 
món, but resigned in March (G.E.C. 
Complete Peerage, 2nd ed., viii. 391 ; M. A. 
Thomson, Secretaries of State, p. 184). 


Otterburne, Sir Adam. xiv. 12368, 
L r2. For ‘Otterburne’ read ‘ Otter- 
burn’; for ‘(d. 1548)’ read ‘(1482 ?- 


1548). 

Ibid. 1.15. Delete * (Aldham) ". 

Ibid. ll. 18-20. For‘. It may be pre- 
sumed . . . his family.’ read ‘, a property 


he acquired in the years 1518-20. 
born about 1482.’ 

Ibid.l 21. For ‘ Otterburne first? read 
‘He graduated M.A., presumably at a 
foreign university, before April 1503 (Cal. 
Yester Writs, Scots. Rec. Soc., p. 266), and 
in 1510 was acting as a notary of the diocese 
of St. Andrews (Reg. Magni Sigilli Regum 
Scot., 1424-1513, p. 791). In 1507 he 
was practising as procurator and “ for 
speker” before the lords of council and 
session, and from 1512—25 is mentioned as 


He was 


common clerk of Edinburgh (Edinburgh ` 


Records, 1403—1528, Scots Burgh Rec. Soc., 
p. 136). On 5 Jan. 1517 he was appointed 
by Albany as a lord of the council for the 
trial of civil causes (Acts of Lords of Council, 
1501—54, p. 147), one of the first professional 
lawyers to be appointed. He’ 

Ibid. 1l. 24-5. For ‘already a... 
royal council’ read ‘attending parliament 
as burgess representative of Edinburgh, and 
in 1523 he was chosen one of the lords of 
the articles (Mar-and Kellie MSS., Hist. 
MSS. Comm., p. 13)? After ‘1525’ 
insert * he was’ 

Ibid. ll. 26-8. For ‘and recorder . 
if not oftener’ read *. He was provost of 
Edinburgh from 1528-32, and again from 
1543-4." 

Ibid. l| 30-4. For 'Wé ought... 
1529’ read ‘In this capacity he made 
vigorous efforts to stamp out an outbreak of 
plague in the summer of 1530 (Records of 
Edinburgh, 1528-57, Scot. Burgh Rec. Soc., 
PP- 24, 36-9) 

Ibid. 1l. 7-4 from foot. Delete ‘If the 
advocate . . . French connection. 

Ibid. 12374, l. 19 from foot. After 
* Diurnal, p. 18)” read ‘a property he had 
purchased in 1527.” 

Ibid. ll. 4—3 from foot. For ‘It was 
not . . . Otterburne’ read ‘In Sept. 1538 
he was appointed an auditor of the king’s 
expenditure in France (Accounts, Treasurer 
of Scot., vii. 2, 46, 63) but by 13 Sept. had 
been deprived of his office of king’s advocate, 
and on 12 Oct.’ 

Ibid. last line-12374, 1. 3. For ‘lay 
there . . . State Papers, v. 141, 160)' 
read * was liberated on bail, 16 Feb. 1539 
(Acts of Lords of Council, 1501-54, p. 479) 
and was pardoned in the following Septem- 
ber on payment of a’ fine of £2000 (Accounts, 
Treasurer of Scot., vii. 76). He then 
resumed his seat on the bench of the court 
of session, to which he had been appointed 
a permanent judge on its first establishment, 
27 May 1532, and continued to sit as a 
judge until his death.’ 

Ibid. 1. 30. Delete ‘ Henceforth’ and 
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after ‘Sadler’ insert, ‘ when reporting Otter- 
burn’s election as provost,’ . : 

Ibid. last line. “For * Otterburne? read 
‘Immediately afterwards Otterburn was 
dismissed from his office of provost (Hamilton 
Papers, ii. 368) and apparently suffered a 
short period of imprisonment (Mary of 
Lorraine’s Corresp., p. 157). He was back 
at the court of session by the end of April 
1547, probably by virtue of an amnesty, and’ 

Ibid. 12.384, ll.g-13. For‘. More than 
a year later... (ib. i. go).’ read ‘and was 
back in Edinburgh by 22 Aug. (Reg. Privy 
Council, Scot., i. 77). For several years 
. he had had many enemies, especially the 
regent, Arran, and early in July 1548 he 
was attacked in Edinburgh, “some thynk 
by the Governor's commandement" (Gal. 
Scot. Papers, ed. Bain, i. 137). He was 
"sore hurt on the head" and died 6 July 
(Cal. S.P. Dom. Add. 1547-65, p. 389). 
The goods of his assassins were escheated a 
week later. 

He was twice married, (1) to Jonet 
Rhynd, (2) before Jan. 1525 to Euphraim 
Mowbray of Barnbougle. By his second 
wife he had three sons, John, Robert, and 
‘Thomas, but it is not known which wife 
was the mother of his three daughters 
(Mary of Lorraine’s Corresp., p. 59)’. 

Add to list of authorities : J. A. Inglis's 
Sir Adam Otterburn of Redhall. 

Russell Edward, Earl of Orford. xvii. 
4295, ll. 2-1 from foot. For ‘but during 

. though’ read ‘and remained ’ 
Ibid. 4304, ll. 1-2. For ‘spent most 


. intriguing’ read * until 3 June (P.R.O., 
Admiralty out-letters, 2/169 f. 242). On 
5 June he was appointed an admiralty com- 
missioner (see BULLETIN xiv. 21 above), and 
this, together with his membership of the 
council for advising the queen during 
William's absence in Ireland, explains his 
absence from the fleet during the summer, ` 
since William desired all members of the 
council to remain in London (Dalrymple, 
Memoirs of Gt. Britain and Ireland, ed. 


1790, iii. 79). He undoubtedly used the 
Opportunity to intrigue’ 
Ibid. l. 12. After ‘in his stead’ insert 


“after vacating his seat at the admiralty, 
23 Jan. (see BULLETIN xiv. 21 above),’ 

Ibid. 431a, l. 11. After ‘ Cadiz’ insert 
* , much against Russell’s wishes (Shrewsbury 
Corresp., ed. Coxe, pp. 199—209). 

Ihd.l. 23 from foot. For ‘September’ 
read ‘October (see BULLETIN xiv. 24 above)! 

Sergison, Charles. xvii ii92a, l. rr. 
For ‘25 Dec. 1689’ read ‘Jan. 1690 


(P.R.O., Admiralty in-letters, 1/3560, 
f. 147)’ 
Ibid. l 12. After ‘room’ read ‘his 


patent passing on 6 Feb. (P.R.O., Patent 
roll, 1 Wm. and Mary, pt. viii, 12), 

Ibid. ll. 15-14 from foot. For ‘many 
are still at Cuckfield Park’ read ‘a collec- 
tion of 135 vols., including the minutes of 
the Navy board from 1673 to 1718, are now 
deposited at the National Maritime museum, 
Greenwich (Soc. for Nautical Research, 
Annual Rep. 1931, p. 40; Mariner’s 
Mirror, vii, 1931. 385)’ 
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A. ACCESSIONS 


[In this section are printed lists of historical MSS. which have reached a presumably permanent 
home in the custody of some public or corporate body. For a full account of the scheme, see BULLETIN, 


viii. 44.] 
COPYRIGHT LIBRARY 
Bodleian Library.! Historical MSS. acquired in 1935 :— 
P E of Boniface IX to the abbey of Bury St. Edmunds, 1398. (MS. Ch. Suf. 
1565.) 
Hebden chartulary, 14th cent. (MS. Yorks. rolls 21.1,2.) 
Agreement between the representatives of England and Flanders, appointed to negociate , 
a commercial treaty, 1404. (MS. French c. 18 (P).) 
Memorandum concerning a treaty-between England and France, beginning ‘ Les doutes 
et difficultes survenues, 29 Oct. 1411. (MS. French b. 3.) 
Lawsuit relating to Fastolf estate (Paston papers), c. 1459. (MS. Top. Norfolk c. 4.) 
Inventory of goods of Robert Drury of Hawsted, 1557. (MS. Eng. misc. f. 69 (R).) 
Returns of exports and imports, 1566 and 1572. (MS. Lat. hist. b. 4.) 
Letter of the earl of Shrewsbury about the arraignment of Essex, 16th cent. (MS. 
Eng. hist. d. 150, ff. 14-29.) ; 
\ Oxford exchequer receipts, 1540-1662. (MS. Top. Oxon. b. 168.) 
dmund Plowden’s ‘ Treatise of Succession’ (justifying the claims of Mary, queen of 
Scots), 17th cent. (MS. Don. c. 43.) 
Gomme’s plan of Oxford fortifications, 1644 or 1645. (MS. Top. Oxon. b. 167.) 
Taynton court roll, 1611-3. (MS. Rolls Oxon 155.) 
Survey of western castles and garrisons, 1661. (MS. Eng. hist. c. 238.) 
Thomas Baker’s Tangier journal 1677-85. (MS. Eng. hist. c. 236.) 
Papers relating to Scunthorpe and Crosby, 1660-1719. (MS. Top. Lincs. b. 6.) 
Proceedings of lords of the council from the withdrawing of James II to the meeting of 
the Convention, 1688. (MS. Eng. hist. c. 237, ff. 3-34.) 
A * modest plea for some excises,’ 1695. (MS. Eng. misc. c. 143, ff. 226-53.) 
Historical and literary collections of Sir William Haward, 17th-18th cent. (MS. Don. 
b. 8.) 
‘Terriers and other papers relating to East Hendred, Berks., 17th-19th cent. (MSS. 
Rolls Berks. 40, Top. Berks. c. 40-3 and d. 27, and Maps Berks. a. 1.) 
. Swaffham court roll, 1449-1556 (MS. Rolls Cambs. 12). Other deeds and papers, 
chiefly manorial, relating to Cambridgeshire, 18th cent. (Various shelf-marks.) 
At Rhodes House :— 
‘Two entry-books of Lord Macartney’s letters, 1797-8 and 1801, and copies of proclama- 
tions at the Cape, 1797-8. 
See also ‘ Bodleian Quarterly Record,’ viii. 44, 92, and 127. 
Keeper or WESTERN MANUSCRIPTS. 
1 Approved by the Master of the Rolls for the deposit of manorial records. 
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UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 
Bristol. Historical MSS. acquired on deposit in 1935 :— 
Court rolls of the manor of Hannington, Wilts., 3 vols., 1628-1864, in which records 
are lacking for the periods 1683-1707 and 1810-40 excepting for presentments by jurors. 
W. L. CoorzR. 
Edinburgh. Supplementary list of historical MSS., continuing the account given above, 
Burer, viii. 49-54. 

Additional Laing MSS. not hitherto recorded :— 

Additional charters and other writs of Sir William Cochrane of Cowdoun, first 
earl of Dundonald, and of succeeding earls, 1629-1791, including some papers of the 
dukes of Lennox (1637-1671), and of the family of Cunningham of Caprinton 
(1623-1650), 300 papers; of Sir Claud Hamilton of Shawfield and of his son Sir 
William Hamilton of Ellieston, including some papers of James Hamilton, first earl of 
Abercorn, and others, 1536-1658, 200 papers; of George Home, portioner of Gullane 
and of his descendants, chiefly of lands in the barony of Dirlton, 1530-1722, 81 papers ; 
of the lordship and regality of Lindores, including many writs of the family of Philp of 
Ormiston, Ayton of that ilk, Ayton of Cluny, Ayton of Logie, and others, 1564-1 777, 
190 papers ; of the family of Blaw of Castlehill, 1601-1727, 13 papers ; of the family of 
Pitcairn of that ilk, Pitcairn of Forthar, and others, 1522-1795, 67 papers ; of the family 
of Murray, Viscount Stormont, 1563-1813, 66 papers ; of the family of Mackintosh of 
Borlum, 1644-1766, 40 papers; and of the family of Cuthbert of Castlehill, chiefly 
relating to a claim to the estate of Lovat, 1683-1764, 33 papers. 

Miscellaneous papers of the dukes of Gordon, including documents, maps, and plans 
relating to the dispute with Duff of Braco over the marches of the lordship of Urquhart, 
1683-1790, 20 papers. 

MSS. acquired since 1929 :— 

Buchanan, George : * Of the lawes and government of Scotland? [An English transla- 
tion of De jure regni apud Scotos], early 17th cent. Db. 3.2. (J. P. R. Lyell, Esq.) 

Reported criticisms by the Knights of the Round Table of Edinburgh on the papers read 
to them during the session of 1842. Dc. 10. 40. (C. B. Boog-Watson, Esq.) 

Hume, David, baron of the Scottish exchequer (D.N.B.) : Notes on the law of Scotland, 
taken from the lectures of D. H. by David Minstone, writer, 1810/11—181 1/12. 3 vols. 
Dc.10.42. (J. H. Hannay- Thomson, Esq., jun.) 

Busch, : ' Chronologie der neuesten Kriege und Welt-Haendel? [1477—1762] ; 
and * Von dem Nordischen Kriege von Anno 1700 bis 1720. c. 1763. De. 10. 41. 
(Mrs. David Cuthbertson.) 

Prothero, Sir George Walter : Lecture notes and notes of reading on British, European, 
and Roman history, 21 packets. (The Royal Historical Society.) 





L. W. SHARP. 


PLACES APPROVED BY THE MASTER OF THE ROLLS FOR THE 
DEPOSIT OF MANORIAL RECORDS! 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 
Public Library, Museum, and Art Gallery. Historical MSS. acquired in 1935 :— 
Grants of land in Bredwardine, 1606 ; and of property in Moccas, 1709. 
About 46 deeds relating to property chiefly in Kimbolton and Eye, 1651-1790; 9 
1 See also Bodlelan Library. 
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concerning the Gorges family, 1677-1773 ; and 6 relating to property in Llanveynoe, 
1788-1841. 

1 Recovery of land in Sellack, Tretire, Bridstow, Wilton-upon-Wye and Wormelow 
(Much Birch) 1779 ; and lease ofa house in Longtown, 1839. 

Petition to the court for the relief of insolvent debtors by Robert Philpotts, 1831. 

Letters patent for the invention of two improved corn and seed drills by Thomas Preece 
of Leominster, 1863 and 1876. 

| F. C. Morean. 
LEICESTERSHIRE. . 
Museum, Art Gallery, and Public Libraries, Leicester. Historical MSS. acquired in 
1935 :— 

Charters and other documents relating to the endowments given to the Wyggeston 
hospital by the founder: see A. Hamilton Thompson, * Wyggeston Hospital Records.’ 
(The Governors.) 

Records of Leicestershire turnpike trusts, including 4 maps, 1726-1879. (Messrs. 
Ingram, Berridge, Flude, and Frearson.) | 

Plan of the lordship of Cossington, temp. Eliz. ; Rothley enclosure act ; 11 documents 
relating to the Poughfer family of Leicester and connexions named Russell and Worthington, 
18th cent. ; 2 deeds relating to the property of the Edwards of Welham, 1754-83 ; mis- 
cellaneous Leicestershire deeds, 1452—1841. (British Records Association.) 

Thirty-two documents relating to the family of Thos. Wood of Leicester and his de- 
scendants named Cranke, Roby, Holmes, etc. 1717-1838. (Mr. E. Freer.) 

Deeds relating to a farm at Stretton Baskerville, Warws., 1676-1854. (Mr. John 

horpe.) 
q Title deeds to a close at Whitwick, 1723-1818, and four MS. articles by H. Butler 
Johnson on early Leicestershire industries. (Miss Butler Johnson.) 

Winery of a messuage at Isley Walton, 1427. (Mr. Myles per Montrose Natural 
Históry and Antiquarian Society.) 

Miscellaneous Leicestershire deeds, 17th and 18th cent., including a letter from Shuk- 
brugh Ashby asking for influence to get him excused from serving as high sheriff until after 
his father’s death, 1741. 

Ann DzzrzY. 
Lonpon. 
Guildhall Library. Historical MSS. acquired in 1935 :— 

Accounts of Samuel Dobree and Sons, merchant bankers, 2 vols., 1779-84. (MS. 3291.) 

‘Turners’ company records, 1593-1890. (MSS. 3295-312.) 

St. Stephen, Coleman street, parish records, 1762-1886. (MSS. 3314-21.) 

Cumberland benevolent institution minute books, 1812-1927. (MS. 3322.) 

East Smithfield manor court roll, 1763-1862. (MS. 3223.) 

St. George the Martyr, Southwark, banns of marriage, 1710-90 ; register of baptisms, 
1778—1860 ; fees to churchwardens, 1749-1835. (MSS. 3327-8.) i 

J. L. DOUTHWAITE. 
Mizpprzszx. ' 
Central Library, Hendon. Historical MS. deposited in 1935 :— 

Mill Hill Old Forge account books, 1851-99. (C. Lee Davis, Esq., Hon. Sec. Mill Hill 
Historical Society.) 

J. E. WALKER. 
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Surrey. 
Croydon Public Libraries. Historical MSS. acquired in 1935 :— 


Survey of Mr. Covett’s lands in Croydon, c. 1650. 

Deed relating to Frithfield, 14th cent. (now in possession of the Whitgift foundation, 
Croydon). 

One hundred deeds relating to Croydon, 1651-1889. 

Copies of proceedings in the courts baron of Walton Leigh, 1765, and Banstead, 1825. 

Fifty-two Surrey deeds, 1684—1834. 

W. C. Berwick SAYERS. 
WARWICESHIRE. 
Birmingham Reference Library. Historical MSS. acquired and catalogued during 1935 

consist of 2060 deeds, minute books, court rolls, maps, plans, letters, documents and other 
MSS., chiefly relating to the counties of Warwick, Worcester, and Stafford. 


The following are the principal items and collections other than those recorded in previous 
lists as received but awaiting cataloguing :— 

Six deeds and other papers relating to property at the Sand Pits, Birmingham, and two 
Birmingham wills, 1760-92. 

Eleven deeds relating to Great Brook street, Ashted, Birmingham, 1792-1871. 

Sixty-four deeds and papers relating to Birmingham, Shirley Street, [Solihull], Warw., 
and Dudley, Worc., 1708-1858. 

‘Three illuminated addresses from the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the borough of 
Birmingham to Messrs. Tangye Brothers, of Birmingham, 1881, 1884, and 188 5. 

Forty-seven documents and papers relating to the Capper family of Birmingham, Learn- 
ington, Bedworth, Warw., Stourbridge, Worc., and elsewhere, 1795-1841, 

Five deeds relating to land and premises in Weston-under-Wetherley, Warw., 1821-4. 

Forty-three deeds and papers relating to Gosta Green, Birmingham, 1706-1832. 

‘Twenty-two accounts, letters and papers relating to Handsworth, Birmingham, 1825-78. 

Eighteen copies of court rolls of the manor of Sedgley, Staffs., 1779-1809, and one of the 
manor of Newcastle-under-Lyme, Staffs., 1728. 

Thirty-seven deeds and other documents relating to Birmingham, 1594-1832. 

‘Twenty-one deeds and other papers relating to Kenilworth, Ladbrooke, Warw., and 
Birmingham, 1635-1884. 

Forty-six deeds and papers relating to Four Oaks and Sutton Coldfield, Warw., 1751— 
1831. 

bus and papers relating to the central Stafford local militia, 1808—17. 

Eleven deeds and papers relating to Solihull, Warw., 1740-1836. 

Seventy-two charters, letters patents, deeds, and papers relating to Warwickshire, in- 
cluding 21 court rolls of the manor of Honiley, 13th cent. to c. 1800. 

Letters and papers relating to the Leigh family of Stoneleigh, Warw., and Adlestrop, 
Glouc., 1745-1809. 

Over 1000 bills of the tellers of the exchequer relating to Staffordshire, Warwickshire, 
and Worcestershire, 1553-1634. 

One hundred deeds, chiefly grants from the marquis of Stafford, 1783-1825. 

Official war news telegrams, as exhibited in the Birmingham head post office, 1914-8. 

Illuminated address from the catholics of Birmingham to le comte de Chambord, styled 
Henry V of France, 19 Dec. 1843. 
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Minute book of the trustees of the estates belonging to St. John’s chapel, Deritend, 
Birmingham, 1822-41. 

Nearly 200 deeds and copies of court rolls chiefly relating to Birmingham, Staffordshire, 
Warwickshire, and Worcestershire, 1475-1865. 

Photostat of five court rolls of Bentley Pauncefoot, Worc., 1462-3-1702. 

Photostat of the court book of the manor of Hampton in Arden, Warw., 1760-1816. 


: Manuscripts acquired during 1935 and in process of or awaiting cataloguing :— 

About 350 deeds with about 1800 papers chiefly relating to estates in Birmingham, 
Warwickshire, Worcestershire, Northamptonshire, and Herefordshire, 19th cent. 

One hundred and thirty-six rental and account books, chiefly of the Digby and Brace- 
bridge estates in Warwickshire and Herefordshire, 19th cent. 

One hundred and twenty-eight deeds and papers relating to Neen Sollars, Salop, Dudley, 
Stoke Prior and Bromsgrove, Worc., Rowley Regis, Staffs., and Clayton, in Bradford, 
Yorks., 1660-1901. 

Over 550 letters, with ledgers, account books, notebooks, diaries, and miscellaneous 
papers, chiefly relating to the Richmond family of Coventry, Warw., Walsall, Wolver- 
hampton, Staffs., and Birmingham, chiefly 19th cent. 

H. M. CasHMORE. 


OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
URHAM, 


Dean and Chapter Library. Historical MSS. acquired in 1935 :— 

v The works of Uhtred of Boldon (D.N.B.), formerly in the library of John Meade 
Falkner. (Sir John Noble.) 

"The following works dealing with MSS. in the library were published in 1935 :— 

Lot, Ferdinand: ‘Nennius et Phistoria Brittonum. Etude critique suivie d'une 
édition des diverses versions ede ce texte’ (Bibliothèque de PÉcole des Hautes Etudes). 1934. 

Lowe [Loew], E. A. : ‘ Codices latini antiquiores.’ Oxford,1935. Pt. 2, pp. 147-55. 

C. F. BATTISCOMBE. 


Glasgow university and Chetham’s library, Manchester, acquired no historical MSS. in 
1935. 


B. MIGRATIONS. 


[The following is a select list of historical MSS. recently offered for sale by booksellers or auctioneers 
or ascertained to be in private ownership. References to booksellers’ catalogues are by name, catalogue 
number, and page ; to auctioneers’ catalogues by name, date of first day of sale, and number of lot.] 


1. Collections. 2. Miscellaneous Documents : 
Dunpas AND MzLviLLE Papers (see Prior to 1608. 
BurLETIN, xii. 190). Letters, reports, and 'Leges Angliae, 12th cent, 86 fos. 


documents, concerning Gibraltar and Malta, (Messrs. Sotheby, 30. iii. 1936, no. 145). 
addressed to Lord Melville, and including Year Book, 33 Edw. I to 13 Edw. III, 
accounts of trade, commerce, victualling, 216 fos. (ibid. no. 212). 

state of the garrison, and governors’ pay, * Magna Carta cum Statutis, 14th cent., 
.1799 -1810 (Mr. G. H. Last,.210, p. 29). 210 fos. (Mr. Thomas Thorp, 184, p. 44). 
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An account of the parliaments and 
history of Richard II, with lists of M.P.s, 
indexed, in an early Elizabethan hand, 
146 fos. (Mr. G. H. Last, 209, p. 34). 

Treatises on alchemy, astronomy, and 
medicine, 1 3th-1 5th cent. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
30. iii. 1936, nos. 74—6, and 152-3). 

'The Libel of English Policy, 15th cent., 
copy apparently once in possession of William 
Caxton (ibid. no. 146). 

Account of pensions granted by Henry 
VII to be continued by Henry VIII, 4 pp. 
fol. (Mr. G. H. Last, 209, p. 4). 

Thomas Marowe’s lectures on the duties 
of J.P.s, law French, 16th cent., 93 fos. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 30. ili. 1936, no. 151). 

Cavendish's ‘ Life of Wolsey,’ 194 fos., 
from the Spelman collection (tbid. no. 90). 

*'The Communycatio had betwene the 
lady Jane and Feckna [John de Feckenham, 
D.N.B.] ij dayes before she was beheaded 
written word for word fourth of hyr owne 
hand, contemporary copy, 3 pp. (did. no. 
123). 

‘Twenty-seven writs and precepts relating 
to trials; temp. Eliz. (Mr. G. H. Last, 209, 


P. 34). 

Edmund Plowden's common-place book, 
with a preface in English by John Rastell [?], 
65 pp. ; and ‘ Plowden's Queres, with the 
autograph of Charles Fairfax (D. N.B.) on the 
fly-leaf, about 190 pp. (Messrs. Hodgson, 
25. iii. 1936, nos. 304—5). 

‘Historia Anglicana heroico carmine 
conscripta, by John Herd, M.D. (D.N.B.), 
c. 1560, 165 fos. (Messrs. Sotheby, 30. iii. 
1936, no. 136; for other MSS. see 
BurLETIN, xi. 144 ; xiii. 61). 

Speech of Sir Robert Bell (D.N.B.) on the 
right of Lady Catherine Grey to succeed to 
the crown after Queen Elizabeth, 16 pp., 
from the Spelman collection (Messrs. Sotheby, 
30. iii. 1936, no. 80). 

Minute-book of meetings held by puritan 
ministers in Essex, compiled by Richard 
Parker, 1582-1604, from the Spelman 
collection (ibid. no. 187). 


Sir Fulke Greville’s ‘Manner of Sir 
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Philip Sidney’s Death,’ with papers relating 
to the defence of England against the 
expected Spanish invasion, c. 1596, 70 pp. 
(ibid. 18. xi. 1935, no. 392). 

Treatise on forest laws, with law reports 
and lectures, c. 1600, 145 fos. (ibid. 30. iii. 
1936, no. 116). 

‘t Townsends Debates in Ho. Commons,’ 
1601, with a separate subject index, for- 
merly Philipps MS. 13513, 329 pp. fol. 
(Messrs. Hodgson, 25. iii. 1936, no. 303). 

‘Causes in Chauncerie gathered by Sir 
George Carye [Carew, D.N.B.], one of 
ye Masters of the Chauncerye An? 1601 
out of ye Labours of Mr. William Lambert 
and his owne,’ 106 fos., with subject index, 
from the Spelman collection (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 30. iii. 1936, no. 89). 

‘The Arguments pro et contra att the 
Kinges Bench Barre upon the writt of 
Habeas Corpus brought by S Thomas! 
Darnell and others that refused to pay th 
loans. With the Judges opinions there- 
upon,’ 101 fos. ; with a transcript of Hay- 
ward 'l'ownshend's * Journal’ for 27 Oct. 
to 14 Nov. 1601, 6 fos., and other papers, 
from the Spelman collection (ibid. no. 100). 

* [William] Watson's Arraingement the 
xv. of November and Sr Walter Rawleighes 
the xviiith,' with a list of the * Lordes that did 
sitt? [1603], 22 pp. (Mr. G. H. Last, 210, 


John Baliol’s confirmation of Alexander's 
grant of the revenue of Berwick as dowry 
on the marriage of his son with Margaret 
of Flanders, Feb. 1300 ; grants of land in 


. Berwick by Queen Elizabeth to Robert 


Hudson, 20 Sept. 1577 ; of a special livery 
by Burghley to Walter Tooke, 6 Dec. 1596 ; 
and of property in Denbighshire by the earl 
of Leicester (Mr. B. Quaritch, 513, pp. 
18-9). 

Receipts of the tellers of the exchequer for 
Cambridgeshire, 16th cent., 256 documents 
(Mr. G. H. Last, 214, p. 313 see also 
BurrETIN, xiii. 125). 

Twenty-one documents relating to 
Lothbury, St. Stephen’s (Coleman Street), 
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Aldermanbury, and elsewhere in the City, 
‘and to St. Clement Danes, and Chancery 
Lane, temp. Hen. VIII to Jas. I (Mr. G. H. 
Last, 209, p. 333 see also BuLLETIN, xiii. 
126 

Twenty-eight London wills, 16th-17th 
cent. (Mr. G. H. Last, 209, p. 34). 

Cartulary of Blackborough nunnery, 
Norfolk, chiefly 14th cent., 198 fos., from 
the Spelman collection (Messrs. Sotheby, 30. 
iii. 1936, no. 81). 

Charter of Walter de Nafferton, rector 
of St. Margaret's, Walmsgate, and others, 
granting lands in Brandesburton and Seaton, 
Yorks., to Sir Robert de Hilton, 1387, 
formerly Phillipps MS. 16976 (Mr. T. C. 
Godfrey, 167, p. 47). 

Boniface IX’s bull relating to the chapel 
of St. Anthony, York, June 1402, formerly 
Phillipps MS. 27119 (zbid.; see also 

ULLETIN, xiii. 126). : 

Report by Gonzalo de Aponte to Philip II 
of Spain, concerning the administration of 
the West Indies and the safeguarding of the 
Spanish silver fleet, 1598, 15 pp. (Mr. Karl 
W. Hiersemann, 638, p. 43). 


Modern British. 

Joseph Glanvill’s ‘Bensalem: being a 
Description of a Catholick & Free Spirit 
both in Religion & Learning in a Continua- 
tion of the story of the Lord Bacon’s New 
Atlantis,’ 17th cent., 63 fos. (Mr. W. H. 
Robinson, 57, p. 53). 

*A Collection of Severall Records of 
Parliament not unworthy of sober perusal 
and consideration of all sincere lovers of 
Monarchy and Assertors of onely liberty,’ 
largely consisting of extracts from Prynne’s 
*unpocketable bookes with an index, 
17th cent., 98 pp. (Mr. G. H. Last, 209, 
P. 33). 

* Extracts out of the Recordes, wherein 
maie be collected by what meanes the kings 
of England have and maie raise moneys,’ 
17th cent., 65 pp. (Mr. G. David, 10, p. 17). 

*'The Gouldesmythes Storehowse, where- 
in is ladye [sic] vp manye hidden Secretes of 


that Ingenious Misterie . .. By H[annibal] 
G[amon] . . . 1604, 83 fos. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 30. iii. 1936, no. 120). 

* A 'Treatise on an Apology for the 
Church,’ * The Square Cappe and Surplesse,’ 
* Church Musick,’ * The Kings Prerogative’ 
and other subjects, c. 1605, 90 pp. fol. (Mr. 
G. H. Last, 210, p. 29). 

Inventory of all the properties owned by 
Anne of Denmark with their rentals, 
1619-20 (ibid. p. 3). 

Parliamentary journals, 19 Feb. to 
27 May 1624, 125 fos.; 17 March 1627 
to 22 June 1628, 56 fos.; 20 Jan. to 
10 March 1628/9, 65 fos. ; 30 Nov. 1640 
to 13 Apr. 1641, 159 fos. ; and 13 Apr. to 
12 July 1641, 91 fos. ; with parliamentary 
lists from 28 Edw. I to 22 Edw. IV ; 
chiefly from the Spelman collection (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 30. iii. 1936, nos. 174-80) 

‘The Genealogie and Pedigree of the 
most Ancient and Noble Family of the 
Earles of Sutherland, from the first originall 
to this day . . . 1630,’ by Robert Gordon, 
with a continuation to 1651 by Gilbert 
Gordon, the whole ‘copied out of ye 
authors own copies in the yeare 1656; 
450 pp. (Messrs. Dobell, 13, pp. 20-1). 

Motions for reforming the Church of 
England, 1640, 85 pp. (Mr. G. H. Last, 
210, p. 29). 

Journal kept by George (afterwards Sir 
George) Downing of his embassy to Holland, 
2 Jan. 1657/8 to 7 Oct. 1658, 93 fos. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 30. iii. 1936, no. 106). 

Travelling expenses in England, 18th 
cent., 1 vol. (Messrs. Dobell, 13, p. 21). 

Proceedings of tenants in chief summoned 
by Queen Anne before her coronation to 
hear pleas for the right to perform services 
at the ceremony, 74 pp. ; with a private act 
relating to the real estate of Sir Joseph 
Jekyll, 1702 (Mr. G. H. Last, 209, p. 3). 

Pedigrees of the families of Stukeley, 
Downman, Conwey, Clarke, etc., 1710 
(ibid. 210, p. 29 ; see also BULLETIN, xiii. 
127). 


Report to the commissioners of the 
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treasury, relating to the taxes charged on 
the royal lands at Windsor, 21 Nov. 1714 
(Mr. G. H. Last, 209, p. 29). 

Minutes and proceedings of the com- 
mittee appointed to consider the ‘ Unhappy 
turn of Affairs that have so much affected 
the Public Credit,’ with the names of 
directors and their evidence 20 Dec. 1720 
to 25 July 1721, 124 pp. (ibid. p. 53 see 
also BULLETIN, xiii. 192). 

Collections made by Dr. David Wilkins 
and Thomas Tanner for the ‘ Bibliotheca 
Britannica, c. 1740, 109 fos. (Messrs. 
Hodgson, 25. iii. 1936, no. 306). 

Blomefields MS. of his ' History of 
Norfolk, with r30 additional papers in- 
serted, 174.5 (Messrs. Sotheby, 30. iii. 1936, 
no. 82). 

Three letters from Sir Samuel Romilly to 
Jeremy Bentham, one concerning Edinburgh 
prison, 1788-93; 12 from Huskisson to 
Prince Bouillon, Canning, and others, 
1796-1828 ; 3 from Canning, 1798-1819 ; 
16 from Palmerston, some dealing with re- 
inforcements in China and affairs in Sicily, 
1824—63, and notes for a speech on foreign 
affars, March 1832; 15 from Cobden, 
including 5 to Sir John Bowring concerning 
the anti-corn-law league, 1839-65 ; and 10 
from Bright, relating to the American war 
of 1861 and other political events (Messrs. 
Colbeck Radford, 47, pp. 14, 9, 3-4, 12, 4, 
and 3). 

Letter-book of James Beatty, chief 
engineer of Messrs. Peto, Brassey and Betts, 
of George street, Westminster, who laid 
rails from Balaklava to Sebastopol, showing 
difficulties encountered in transport, Dec. 
1854 to June 1855, 100 pp. (Mr. G. H. 
Last, 210, p. 28). 
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The late Mr. R. B. Prosser’s collection 
concerning patentees, alphabetically arranged, 
6 boxes (Mr. B. Quaritch, 513, p. 82). 


Modern British Loeal. 


Proceedings before the courts baron of 
Thurrock, 1718-89, 39 pp.; and of 
Waltons in Purleigh, Essex, 1763-1801, 
160 pp.; with other manorial records 
(Messrs. Hodgson, 16. x. 1935, no. 574). 

‘A Booke of ye Valuations of the 
Spirituall Livings in Norfolk and Suffolk 
belonging to ye Bp. of Norwich... ye 
Names of ye Patrons, and Incumbents 
transcrib’d out of Mr. Hilary Bayly’s by 
me Edw: Brockham Anno Domini 1672,’ 
105 fos. (Messrs. Sotheby, 30. iii. 1936,. 
no. 172). i 

List of papists holding land in Ireland in j 
1641, made by Cromwells order, 1656, 
2 vols. (Messrs. W. Heffer, 468, p. 62). 


American. 


‘Documentos Para La Historia Ecclesi- 
astica De Mexico,’ copies from originals in 
public and private custody, rgth cent. (Mr. 
G. H. Last, 210, p.29). ` ‘ 


Modern European. 


Michael Dalton’s ‘ Breviary of the State 
of the Roman or Western Church,’ 1634 
(Mr. G. H. Last, 209, p. 3; see also 
BurrzTIN, xiii. 193). 

Seventy-five letters and orders from Louis- 
Alexandre Berthier to Marshal Victor, duc 
de Bellune, relating to his march from 
Germany to Spain and to fighting in Spain 
(Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, 23. i. 1936, 
no. 207). 
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HISTORICAL RESEARCH FOR UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1935 


THE first part of this supplément contains particulars of historical theses completed during 1935, and the 
second of theses in progress in January 1936, in the universities and university colleges of the United Kingdom. 
Theses in geography which have some definite historical. interest are also included, being shown separately at 
the end of each section. 

| The names given in brackets are those of the teachers under whose supervision the theses have been or are 
being prepared, and at the end of each section are given the names of the contributors who have supplied the 
information. In all universities, except Leeds and Oxford, copies of theses and ruis works submitted 
for degrees are deposited in the respective university libraries: in London copies of historical theses may also, 
as a rule, be consulted at the Institute. 

. No theses of historical interest were completed during the period covered by the supplement in the 

universities of Reading, St. Andrews, Sheffield, and the university colleges of Exeter, Nottingham and 
Southampton. No return of theses in progress was received from the university of Edinburgh. 


PART I 
X THESES COMPLETED DURING 1935 


P ABERDEEN. 


he transformation of the highlands in the eighteenth century. By H. J. Ewart. 
(Profesor Black.) 


J. B. Brack. 
MA. BELFAST. 
A history of the English forces employed in Ireland, TREN By H. Hazlett.’ 
(Professor Todd.) , 
J. E. Topp. 
M.A. BIRMINGHAM. 


Organization and ideas in religious life in Birmingham during the Industrial Revolution. 
By C. B. Hubbard. (Professor W. K. Hancock and Mr. P. Styles.) 
Dorotuy SUTCLIFFE. 
Nineteenth-century changes in the distribution of population in the south Staffordshire 
coalfield. By R. D. Bramwell. (Mr. Kinvig.) 


R. H. Kainvic. 
M.A. BRISTOL. 
Bristol and Somerset fairs. By N. F. Hulbert. (Professor cd 
B. Mowat. 
The economic geography of Gloucestershire. By S. L. Hockey. “(Profesor Jervis.) 
W. W. Jervis. 
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THESES SUPPLEMENT, 1936 


PhD. CAMBRIDGE. 
The life and works of Edmund Dudley. By Miss D. M. Brodie. (Dr. G. G. Coulton 
and Mr. K. W. M. Pickthorn.) 
J. T. SAUNDERS. 
DURHAM. 
MSc. ARMSTRONG COLLEGE. 


A geographical analysis of the development of certain industries in north-east England. 
By P. Pilbin. (Mr. Daysh.) 


G. H. J. Daysx. 
M.Litt Durnam COLLEGES. 
Yorkshire fairs and markets. By K. L. McCutcheon. (Professor Whiting.) 
C. E. WHITING. 
Ph.D. EDINBURGH. 


The Catholic apostolic church : an historical study. By P. E. O. Shaw. (Professors 
J. H. S. Burleigh and H. Watt.) 

'The origin and early history of the office of notary. By J. C. Brown. (Professor 
Hannay.) : 

pus Davidson of Prestonpans (1549-1604). By R. M. Gillon. (Professors J. H. S. í 
Burleigh and H. Watt.) f 

The doctrine of orders in the reformed churches in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. By J. L. Ainslie. (Dean W. Perry and Professor H. Watt.) 

La place de Rousseau dans le mouvement pedagogique en France aux 17° et 18° siècles. 
By Mary J. Smith. (M. Lafourcade and Mr. G. T. Clapton.) 

The estate of Marchmont in the mid-eighteenth century. By G. 8. Moxton. 
(Mr. A. Birnie.) 


D.Litt. 
The Orkneyinga saga. By A. B. Taylor. 
R. K. Hannay. 


Ph.D. GLASGOW. 
A biography of Thomas Clifford, first Lord Clifford of Chudleigh. By J. J. S. Shaw. 


(Professor Browning.) 
A. BROWNING. 


M.A. LEEDS. 


The career of Marcus Antonius until the battle of Philippi. By C. D. Frank. 
(Mr. G. W. Richardson.) 

The harrying of the north by William the Conqueror. By Christine Cordingley. 
(Professor Hamilton Thompson.) 

The history of Eye, 1066-1602, with special reference to the growth of the borough 
in the reign of Elizabeth. By Elfrida Leaf. (Professor Hamilton Thompson.) 

Archbishop Parker. By S. Eley. (Professor Hamilton Thompson.) 

Naval administration of England at the close of the seventeenth century. By K. W. 
Wood. (Professor A. S. Turberville.) 
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Ph.D. ENS ^ 
Naval administration under James I. By N. Clayton. (Mr. A. H. Dainton.) " 
A. HaMiLTON THOMPSON. : 


LIVERPOOL. 


[In this university certain graduates in honours proceed to the M.A. degree by reports on research work in 
progress, under approved teachers, while those who obtain a pass degree are always required to present a thesis.] 


M.A. 
‘Le Quadrilogue-invectif’ of Alain Chartier. By Dorothy Kirkland. (Associate 
Professor G. W. Coopland.) j 
Ireland during the administration of the second duke of Ormonde. By G. E. I. Crosby. 
(Mr. F. J. Routledge.) 


Ph.D. 
The life and writings of Clenardus. By L. J. A. Welton. (Associate Professor 
W. Garmon Jones.) 
The movement for the suppression of slavery in the Sudan, with special reference to 
the reign of the Khedive Ismal. By M. F. Shukry. (Professor G. S. Veitch.) 
Marjorie P. HowDEN. 
N xa 
The early historical geography of south-west Scotland. By 5. V. Morris. (Mr. W. 
mith.) 
The plain of Hereford: a geographical study of the evolution of local life. By 
Miss B. I. England. (Mr. W. Smith.) 
I study of ‘pays’ as units of regional treatment : the comparison of England and 
F 


ce. By G. Bowen. (Professor Roxby.) 
P. M Roxzr. 


M.A. LONDON.1 


Norman domestic architecture in England. By Margaret E. Wood. (Dr. R. E. 
Mortimer Wheeler.) 


The quo warranto proceedings for the county of Lancaster, 1292. By A. Cantle. 
(Professor E. F. Jacob.) # 

Agrarian conditions in Norfolk and Suffolk, 1600-50. By J. Spratt. (Professor 
R. H. Tawney.) 

The industrial history of London, 1603-40, with special reference to the suburbs 
and those areas claiming exemption from the authority of the lord mayor. By J. L. Archer. 
(Mr. A. V. Judges.) 

. The position of London in national affairs, 1658-60, having special regard to political 
and economic aspects. By Maureen Weinstock. (Professor R. H. Tawney.) ° 


1 This list has been compiled in the office of the Institute. Of the theses noted last year (‘Theses 
Supplement no. 3) summaries of the following have since appeared in the Bulletin: J. H. Morris, 
M.Sc. (Econ.), and G. O. Rothney, M.A., xiii, no. 38, November 1935; R. R. Goodison, M.A., 
Hazel Mews, M.A., T. W. Moody, Ph.D., V. H. Simms, M.A., and J. Thomas, Ph.D., xiii, no. 39, 
February 1936. 

2 Summary printed in Bulletin, xiv, no. 40, June 1936. 

3 Summary printed in Buletin, xiii, no. 38, November 1935. 
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The last period of the great farm of the English customs, 1660-71. By C. C. Crews. 
(Professor A. P. Newton.) 

English trade and policy in Borneo and the adjacent islands, 1667-1786. By T.C. P. 
Edgell. (Professor A. P. Newton.) 

Thomas Sherlock, bishop of Bangor, Salisbury, and London; his work for church 
and state. By E. F. Carpenter. (Professor C. Jenkins.) 

‘The political aspect of the South Sea bubble. By E. Wagstaff. (Dr. M. A. Thomson.) 

The breakdown of the Anglo- Austrian alliance, 1748—56. By Margaret B. B. Cobb. 
(Professor P. Geyl.) 

British policy in relation to Sierra Leone, 1808-52. By G. R. Mellor. (Dr. 
Eveline C. Martin.) 

British policy in relation to the Gold Coast, 1815-50. By P. G. James. (Dr. 
Eveline C. Martin.) l 

Great Britain and the suppression of the Cuban slave trade, 1817—65. By L. H. 
Cawte. (Professor A. P. Newton.) 

The relief of the Jewish disabilities in England, 1829-58. By I. Shapira. (Mr. F. 
Clarke.) 

The history of the agitation against the stamp duty on newspapers, 1830-55. By 
Marjorie G. Moore. (Mr. C. H. Driver.) 


/ 


Buenos Aires and the Argentine confederation, 1852-61. By A. J. Walford. / 


(Dr. P. H. Box.) 1 


Austro-British relations, 1863-6, with special reference to the German question. By! 


Nancy E. V. Smith. (Professor R. W. Seton-Watson.) : 
The British attitude to German colonisation, 1880-5. By Margaret Adams. 
(Professor Lillian Penson.) i 
The evolution of British public opinion with regard to Germany, as reflected in the 
press and journals of opinion between 1895 and 1903. By R. E. Houseman. (Dr. P. H. 
Box.) 


M.Sc. (Eeon.). 
"The economic aspects of book production and distribution between 1 500 and 1650, 
By Marjorie Plant. (Professor R. H. Tawney.) 


Ph.D. 
The commercial law of ancient Athens to 323 B.c. By E. S. F. Ridout. (Dr. M. 
Cary.) l 
The history and literature of the Gaudiya Vaisnavas and their relation to other Vaisnava 
schools. By $. Das. (Dr. L. D. Barnett.) 
Sovereignty in ancient Indian polity—a study in the evolution of the early Indian 
state. By H. Sinha. (Dr. L. D. Barnett.) 
. Non-Celtic place names in Wales and Monmouthshire. By B. G. Charles. (Dr. 
A. H. Smith.) 
‘The decline of the Saljuqid empire (1092-1117). By Sanaullah. (Professor H. A. R. 
Gibb.) 
The abbey of Chertsey and its manors under Abbot John de Rutherwyk, 1307-47. 
By Elsie Toms. (Mr. H. Jenkinson.) 
The rise and fall of Muhammad bin Tughluq (1325-51). By M. Husain. (Dr.C. C. 
Davies.) 


1 Summary printed in Bz//etis, xiv, no. 40, June 1936. 
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The kingdom of Bijapur. By P. M. Joshi. (Professor Sir Denison en 

Private performances and amateur theatricals (excluding the academic stage 
1580 to 1660, with an edition of one or more of the plays presented before the earl of 
Westmorland, 1640-50. By C. E. J. Leech. (Professor B. I. Evans.) 

The political career of Laurence Hyde, earl of Rochester, as it illustrates government 
policy and party grouping under Charles II and James II. By Margaret F. Yates. 
(Miss Isabel G. Powell.) 

The representative history of the county, town, and university of Cambridge, 1689-1832. 
By D. Cook. (Dr. M. A. Thomson.) 

Manners and morals of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as revealed in books 
written for the young. By Inez E. Thrift. (Mr. J. Isaacs.) 

Nadir Shah. By L. Lockhart. (Mr. V. Minorsky.)- 

An inquiry into the nature, extent and implications of the socialism of the French 
revolution, during the period of the revolutionary government. By Joan C. Searle. 
(Professor H. J. Laski.) 

Methodism and the working classes of England, 1800-50. By R. F. Wearmouth. 
(Mr. H. L. Beales.) 

Trade and war in the eastern seas, 1803-10. By C. N. Parkinson. (Professor A. P. 







Newton.) s 
Origins of self government in Nova Scotia, 1815-36. By J. S. Martell. (Professor 
A. P. Newton.) 
\ The Norfolk agricultural labourer, 1834-84. By Lillie M. Springall. (Mr. H. L. 
es.) 
Ph.D. Ext. 
NEducation with a tradition. An account of the educational work of the Society of the 
Sacred Heart, 1800-1935. By Mary F. M. O'Leary 


M.A. : 
The historical geography of the upper Brent. By A. J. Garrett. (Dr. S. W. 
Wooldridge and Miss Eliza Jeffries Davis.) 


Ph.D. 
A historico-geographical survey of the alkali industry of Great Britain from 1789 to 
the present day. By H. Thomas. (Professor Eva Taylor.) 

The agricultural geography of the Adur basin in its regional setting. By H. C. K. 
Henderson. (Professor Eva Taylor.) 


M.A. MANCHESTER. 


The opening address to parliament, with particular reference to the period 1 377-1484. 
By F. Williamson. (Professor Jacob.) 
Henry V and the monastic orders. By K. M. Keeley. (Professor Jacob.) 

. Some aspects of the history of the commons in the reign of Henry V and the minority 
of Henry VI (with special reference to parliamentary petitions). By A.'R. Myers. 
(Professor Jacob.) 

Presbyterians and Independents, 1603-85 ; their relation to the government, and its 
reactions on their relations with one another. By E. Ingham. (Dr. H. M. McLachlan.) 


1 Summary printed in Buletin, xiv, no. 40, June 1936. 
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The unpublished letters of the Chatham correspondence, from the resignation of 
Chatham, October 1768 to the end of 1770. By Violet Morewood. (Professor L. B. 
Namier.) 


Ph.D. 
The later history of the Levant company, 1753-1825. By Ina S. Russell. (Dr. A. 
: Redford.) 
Anglo-German diplomatic relations between 1898 and 1904. By A. S. Trickett. 
(Professor L. B. Namier.) 
E. F. Jacos. 


M.A. . 
‘The advance of Islam in the western and central Sudan. By G. Lighton. (Mr. W. 
Fitzgerald.) 

The distribution of population density in Europe in 1801 and 1861. By J. P. Ryder. f 


(Professor Fleure.) j 
Ph.D. / 
The place of Egypt in the pre-history of the Old World. By S. A. S. Huzayen. d 


(Professor Fleure.) 
H. J. Frzuns. / 


B.Litt. OXFORD. 


The occupation of the counties Northumberland, Durham, Cumberland, and 
Westmorland from the fourth to the eighth centuries, as revealed by the archaeological 
and historical evidence. By G. S. Keeney. (Professor R. G. Collingwood.) 

A biographical sketch of Robert Burnell, with materials for his life. By Miss U. W. 
Hughes. (Professor Powicke.) 

The work of the ‘ deputation of reform ' during the early stages of the council of Basel. 
By R. L. H. Lloyd. (Dr. E. F. Jacob.) 

. The mediaeval borough of Henley : its history and constitution. By Miss P. M. 
Briers. (Dr. H. E. Salter.) 

The treatment of social and economic ideas in the writings of Anglican divines during 
the reign of Charles II. By R. B. Schlatter. (Professor G. N. Clark.) 

The Klepts and Armatoli under the Turkish dominion. By J. W. Baggally. 
(Professor R. Dawkins.) 

Newfoundland in colonial policy, 1776-1825. By W. L. Morton. (Dr. V. T. 
Harlow. 

rs T of Wellington on the internal politics of France, 1815-8. By Miss A. I. 
Jones. (Mr. B. H. Sumner.) i 

Relations between church and state in England between 1829 and 1839. By F. M. 
Scully. (The Rev. J. W. C. Wand.) 

British relations with Mexico, 1859-62. By R. B. Chapman. (Mr. E. Ll. 
Woodward.) 


D.Phil. 
Studies in intellectual life in England from the middle of the fifteenth century till the 
time of Colet. By Miss N. D. Hurnard. (Professor Powicke.) l 
The history of Reading during the fifteenth century. By N. H. Gibbs. (Mr. K. B. 
McFarlane.) : 
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The Puritan influence on the American colonies during the eighteenth century. By 
Anne T. Gary. (Dr. V. T. Harlow.) 
The quality of immigration into eastern Australia before 13851. By R. B. Madgwick. 
(Dr. V. T. Harlow.) 
F. M. Powickg. 


WALES. 


M.A. ABERYSTWYTH. 


The non-military aspects of the Roman occupation of Wales. By B. Jones. (Professor 
E. J. Wood.) 

The political activities and influence of the franciscans in England during the thirteenth 
century. By I. J. Sanders. (Professor R. F. Treharne.) 

A study of Anglo-Welsh political relations with special reference to constitutional 
matters (1218-82). By A. J. Roderick. (Professor E. A. Lewis.) 

Richard Vaughan, second earl of Carbery, 1600-86. By T. S. Williams. (Professor 
E. A. Lewis.) . 

The condition of the diocese of St. David's during the first half of the eighteenth century, 
based partly on the Ottley papers. By J. V. Davies. (Professor E. A. Lewis.) 

The origin and evolution of the assembly of the league of nations. By P. Samuel. 

Dr. J. F. Vranek.) 


Ph.D. 

Agrarian conditions and changes in west Wales during the sixteenth century, with 
RR reference to monastic and chantry lands. By G. Dyfnallt Owen. (Professor E. A. 
Lewis.) 

MA. Bancor. 


Enclosures in Caernarvonshire, with special reference to the Porthyraur papers. By 
Gertrude A. Plume. (Mr. J. M. Rees.) 

The Caernarvonshire squires, 1558-1625. By Emyr G. Jones. (Mr. R. T. Jenkins 
and Mr. T. Jones-Pierce.) 


M.A. CARDIFF. 
The political history of Wales from 1350 to 1485, as reflected in the literature of the 
period. By Ceinwen H. Thomas. (Professor Rees and Mr. G. J. Williams.) 
The enclosure movement in south Wales during the Tudor and early Stuart periods. 
By T. I. J. Jones. (Professor Rees.) i 
Poor law administration in Glamorgan before the Poor Law Amendment act of 1834. 
By W. E. Allin. (Professor Rees.) 


M.A. SWANSEA. 
A survey of the manor in seventeenth-century Gower. By G. H. Eaton. (Mr. G. 
Roberts.) 


The teachings of Karl Marx : their influence on English labour organisations, 1850 to 
1900. By H. Morgans. (Mr. G. Roberts.) 
The formation of the Congo Free State, with special reference to the activities of H. M. 
Stanley. By Gwladys P. Jones. (Mr. W. N. Medlicott.) 
WirLiAM Rees. 
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PART II 
THESES IN PROGRESS, JANUARY 1936 


` Ph.D. ABERDEEN. 


The history and economic results of road-making in the highlands of Scotland. J. S. 


Stephen. (Professor Black.) 
J. B. Brack. 


M.A. BELFAST. 


Stephen’s relations with the church, with special reference to the influence of 
St. Bernard and the cistercians. Margaret I. Megaw. (Mr. H. A. Cronne.) 

An historical study of the career of Hugh O’Neill, earl of Tyrone. J. K. Graham. 
(Professor ‘Todd and Dr. 'T. W. Moody.) 

Sir George Carew in Ireland. J. L Scott. (Professor Todd and Dr. T. W. Moody.) 

The Spanish factor in the Elizabethan conquest of Ireland. ‘Thomasina Huston. , 
(Professor Todd and Dr. T. W. Moody.) 

The operation of the penal laws against the protestant nonconformists in Ireland i in 
the eighteenth century. J. C. Bedsett. (Professor Todd and Dr. T. W. Moody.) 

The more immediate effects of the American revolution on Ireland and on British 
policy towards Ireland, 1775-85. Theresa M. O’Connor. (Professor Todd and Dr. 
T. W. Moody.) 

The S life of Belfast, 1780-1800. J. J. Monaghan. (Professor Todd and Dr. 
T. W. Moody.) 

The attitude of the catholics in Ireland towards the legislative union, 1795-1823., 
The Rev. T. A. Burke. (Professor Todd and Dr. T. W. Moody.) 

The political and social teachings of the Young Irelanders, 1841-8. G. R. Clarke. 
(Professor Todd and Dr. T. W. Moody.) 

Factors in the location and modification of the ship-building industry in north-eastern 
Ireland. R. C. Nicholls. (Professor H. J. Fleure and Mr. E. E. Evans.) 


Ph.D. 

The life and times of the younger Pliny, with a new investigation into the chronology 
of the letters. R. H. Harte. (Professor R. M. Henry.) 

A history of Coleraine from the beginning of the Ulster plantation to the municipal 
reform act, 1609-1840. H. A. Boyd. (Professor Todd and Dr. T. W. Moody.) 

A history of the armies operating in Ireland, 1641-9. H. Hazlett. (Professor Todd 
and Dr. T. W. Moody.) 

J. E. Topp. 


MA. BIRMINGHAM. 


The board of admiralty, 1689-1714. G. F. James. (Dr. M. A. Thomson.) 
Burke and British India legislation. C. F. Ball. (Dr. Sophia Weitzman.) 
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“ey " 
'The early years of Indian indentured labour in the British iude NS vis 
(Professor W. K. Hancock and Dr. J. A. Hawgood.) 
Dorotuy SUTCLIFFE. 
The geography of Worcestershire at Domesday. R. J. Cavill. (Dr. R. A. Pelham.) 
R. H. Kinvic. 


M.A. BRISTOL. 


Freedom of thought in England between the years 1646 and 1658. G. P. Jones. 
(Professor Mowat.) 

Prince Kaunitz. M. G. Tucker. (Professor Mowat.) 

Sir Robert John Wilmot Horton. E. G. Jones. (Mr. C. M. MacInnes.) 

Currents of opinion on colonial policy, 1802-33. H. F. G. Tucker. (Mr. C. M. 
MacInnes.) 

The life of Count Aehrenthal. C. Petherick. (Professor Mowat.) 


R. B. Mowar. 
The industrial geography of the Bristol area. J. Sagar. 
Rural settlement in Wiltshire. Miss D. M. Wright. 
Exmoor and the Quantocks. Miss E. G. Reeves. 
Malaya. H. W. King. 
Supervisor in all cases : Professor Jervis. 
: . W. W. Jervis. 


\ 


' l 1 
\M.Litt. or Ph.D. CAMBRIDGE. 


\ A history of Christian politics. Vol. I-II. ‘The politics of the Latin church in the 

times of the first Christian empire. E. Langstadt. 

Studies in the life and philosophy of Robert Kilwardby. Eleonore Sommer. 

Lewis of Bavaria, particularly in his relations to the towns in Germany. H. S. Ofer. 

Gian Galeazzo Visconti, duke of Milan, and the union of Italy. D. M. Bueno de 
Mesquita. 

The history of the mediaeval secretary. Annette J. Otway-Ruthven. 

The earl of Clarendon and the restoration of the church of England, 1660-1. B. H. G. 
Wormald. 

The house of commons in the reign of William III, and more particularly the election 
to the commons and the development of parties during that time. J. H. Plumb. 

The political situation between the death of Queen Anne and the outbreak of the 
rebellion of 1715. R. C. Latham. 

The education of the eighteenth-century enlightened despots. H.R.H. Prince Chula. 

Anglo-Spanish commercial and diplomatic relations, 1735-63. Jean O. McLachlan. 

'The influence of the writings of Lord Bolingbroke upon English political and 
ecclesiastical thought in the period 1774-83. D. Thomson. 

The frontier policy of British India during the governor-generalship of Lord Minto, 
1807-13. K. M. Sarkar. 

The relations of Great Britain and Austria-Hungary, 1875-8. C. L. Wayper. 


` 1 Particulars of historical theses in this list are reprinted from the Cambridge Historical Journal, 


vol. v, no. I, 1935, p. 118. The information concerning the theses in geography was supplied by 
Professor F. Debenham. 
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Anglo-Italian relations, 1884—5, and the Italian occupation of Massowah. F.T. Fries. 
The diplomatic relations between China and Great Britain. C. J. Chow. 


The development of London. O. H. K. Spate. (Dr. H. C. Darby.) 
Land settlement in Australia. J. A. Andrews. (Professor Debenham.) 


DURHAM. 
M.A. ARMSTRONG COLLEGE. 
A geographical analysis of the growth of industrial activity in the TETEN London 
area. Miss M. Gascoigne. 
M.Sc. 
"The port of Blyth. F. Delamotte. 


The fishing industry of North Shields. C. W. Kelly. 
The growth of population in association with the development of the south-east | J 


Northumberland coalfield. ‘T. N. Anderson. / 
Ph.D. J 
A study of the economic geography of north-east England, with special reference to 


changes in the distribution and occupational character of the population. Miss L. E 
Baker. ! 
Supervisor in all cases : Mr. Daysh. 


G. H. J. Days. / 


M.A. Durnam COLLEGES. 


The history of South Shields in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Miss D. W. 
McCallum. (Professor Whiting.) 


M.Litt. 

The Roman army in Britain. L. P. Wenham. (Mr. E. Birley.) 

Jeremy Taylor : his life, times, and writings. C. J. Stranks. (Professor Whiting.) 

The interaction of political and religious forces during the Interregnum. J. L. 
Nightingale. (Professor Whiting.) 

The public work and influence of Shute Barrington, bishop of Durham, 1791—1826. 
G. G. Armstrong. (Professor Whiting.) 

The history of Somerset in the early nineteenth century. J. F. Lawrence. (Mr. L. N. 
Helsby.) 


Ph.D. 
‘The Roman occupation of the county of Durham. K. A. Steer. (Mr. E. Birley.) 
The ecclesiastical history of the diocese of Durham, 1530-88. Miss B. N. Wilson. 
(Professor Whiting.) 
C. E. Wurrrne. 


MLA. UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER. 


The relations between crown and baronage in England between 1216 and 1232, 
, with special reference to the administration of Hubert de Burgh. Miss G. Malbon. 
(Professor Douglas and Mr. G. W. Greenaway.) 
IO 


THESES IN PROGRESS 


Ralph Thoresby and his circle ; with special reference to the state of English historical 


scholarship in his time. J. J. Saunders. (Professor Douglas.) 
D. Dovaras. 


Ph.D. GLASGOW. 


The Illyrian emperors of the third century. A. Lochhead. (Mr. S. N. Miller.) 
The reign of James III. C. Macrae. (Professor J. D. Mackie.) 
Witchcraft and the church in Scotland subsequent to the reformation. J. Gilmore. . 
(Professor J. D. Mackie.) 
The relations of Scotland and France, 1575-1603. H. H. Donnelly. (Professor 
J. D. Mackie.) 
The ecclesiastical policy of James VI, 1578-1603. A.C. Barr. (Professor A. Main.) 
Some experiments in the government of Scotland, 1603-25. W. A. McNeill. 
(Professor J. D. Mackie.) 
French pulpit oratory in the seventeenth century. W. F. Fleet. (Professor A. Main.) 
The influence of Jacobitism on the church of Scotland from the Revolution to the 
end of the rebellions. W. M. Reid. (Professor A. Main.) 
\ The rise, progress, and decline of the quaker movement in Scotland. G. B. Burnet. 
M (Professor A. Main.) 
. The development of political journalism in Scotland. R. M. W. Cowan. (Professor 
J. D. Mackie.) 


D.Litt. . 
Naval administration during the reign of William III. Mrs. Greta C. Tweeddale. 
; A. Brownine. 


M.A. LEEDS. 


Roman fleets and naval warfare, 88-44 s.c. K. M. Medley. (Mr. G. W. Richardson.) 

Herod the Great. J. Stubbs. (Mr. G. W. Richardson.) 

The post-conquest crosses in the West Riding of Yorkshire. P. Ahier. (Professor 
Hamilton Thompson.) 

Chapters in the history of the Albigensian heresy. A. Warne. (Professor Hamilton 
Thompson.) 

The life of Henry IV of England before his accession to the throne. D. Foulds. 
(Professor Hamilton Thompson.) 

The castle and manor of Cardiff. F. J. Leonard. (Professor Hamilton Thompson.) 

Chapters in the ecclesiastical history of Sussex. F. W. B. Perkins. (Professor Hamilton 
Thompson.) 

Sir Thomas Smythe, 1558-1625. S. G. Evans. (Professor A. S. Turberville.) 

George Abbot, archbishop of Canterbury. Mary Dobson. (Mr. A. H. Dainton.) 

The life and works of Richard Montague, bishop and controversialist. K. W. Breed. 
(Mr. A. H. Dainton.) 

The political ideas and services of Daniel Defoe. E. Illingworth. (Professor A. 8. 
Turberville.) 

Marlborough’s army. Lorina Salmon. (Professor A. S. Turberville.) 

The colonial policy of Queen Anne. Effie M. Colbeck. (Professor A. S. Turberville.) 
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The highlands of Scotland during the early part of the eighteenth century. H. Holds- 
worth. (Professor A. S. Turberville.) 
Enclosures in Lindsey during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. T. H. Swales. 
(Professor A. S. Turberville.) 
: A. Hamitron 'l'HoMPsoN., 
Geographical aspects of population in Bengal. F. S. Hudson. (Mr. Williamson.) 


M.Se. 
Settlement types and their distribution in the north York moors. H. Jessop. 
The historical geography of the Furness iron industry. G. Cheetham. (Mr. K. G. T. 
Clark.) 


A. V. WILLIAMSON. 


M.A. LIVERPOOL. 


Phillippe de Mézières, with special reference to ‘ Le songe du vieil pélerin? Edith G. I. 
Winter. (Associate Professor G. W. Coopland.) 


A view of Anglo-French relations, 1388-1400. J. Burr. (Associate Professor f 


f 


G. W. Coopland.) 

John Stewart, duke of Albany, 1481-1536. R. F. Whisker. (Miss Howden.) 

Oliver St. John. G. I. Stern. (Mr. F. J. Routledge.) 

‘Transcript and translation, with introduction and notes, of a seventeenth-century cartulary 
relating to Middlewich. Joan Varley. (Associate Professors G. W. Coopland and J. 
"Twemlow.) 

Lincolnshire during the civil war. Mary A. Harpham. (Mr. F. J. Routledge.) 

Richard Cromwell's parliament. — Everild R. P. Thomas. (Mr. F. J. Routledge.) 

Robert Spencer, second earl of Sutherland, 1679-88. P. L. Norrish. (Mr. F. J. 
Routledge.) 

London and James II. Olive J. Siddall. (Mr. F. J. Routledge.) 

The mission of Sir Andrew Mitchell to Berlin, 1756-71. Barbara Macaulay. (Pro- 
fessor G. S. Veitch.) 

The career of Lord Henry Petty in the house of commons. Kathleen H. Roberts. 
(Professor G. S. Veitch.) 

The Tunisian question in the nineteenth century. M. M. Safwat. (Miss Howden.) 


Ph.D. 

Unpublished works of Jean Juvenal des Ursins (MSS. in Bibl. Nat.) with particular 
reference to the growth of nationalism in France in the fifteenth century. Dorothy Kirk- 
` land. (Associate Professor G. W. Coopland.) i 

Magjoriz P. Howpen. 
M.A. 


The historical geography of the Cotswolds. Miss D. M. Hogg. (Mr. W. J. Varley.) . 


A study of ‘ pays” (traditional regional units) in the Fenland and Lincolnshire. Miss 
N. I. Hardie. (Professor Roxby.) 
Geographical factors in the evolution of Portugal as a political unit. G. R. Morris. 
(Professor Roxby.) 
The Nan-ling—Wu-yi-Ling as a geographical divide. Lin Chao. (Professor Roxby.) 
P. M. Roxsy. 
I2 
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/ 
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THESES IN PROGRESS 


M.A. , LONDON. 


Theobald of Bec, archbishop of Canterbury. Brigid Maxwell. (Mr. H. A. Cronne.) 

The influence of the benedictine monasteries in Canterbury in the twelfth century. 
Enid M. Hobrough. (Mr. H. A. Cronne.) 

Jewish finance in England, 1216-90, with special reference to royal taxation. P. Elman. 
(Mr. M. M. Postan.) 

A study of the royal almoners, 1255-1327. Marguerite E. Lack. (Professor Hilda 
Johnstone.) 

The relations between the friars and the secular clergy in England after the issue of the 
bull ‘Super cathedram. Jean L. Copeland. (Professor Hilda Johnstone.) 

The position of minstrels in the royal and other great households of England in the reigns 
of Edward I and Edward II. Dorothy Armitage. (Professor Hilda Johnstone.) 

The financial relations between the crown and the city of London in the reigns of 
Edward I to Henry VII (excluding parliamentary taxation) : a preliminary survey from 
printed sources. G. J. de C. Mead. (Miss Eliza Jeffries Davis.) 

The place of the secular clergy in the society of fifteenth century England (1370-1485). 
G. Templeman. (Professor Eileen Power.) 

The administration of Norfolk and Suffolk in the reign of Henry IV. G. E. Morey. 
(Professor C. H. Williams.) 

l Some aspects of the king's household in the reign of Henry V. Eileen de L. Fagan. 
(Professor C. H. Williams.) 

The personnel and organisation of the court of chancery in the reign of Henry VI. 
T. C. Jones. (Professor C. H. Williams.) 

The English risings of 1450-1, with special reference to the evidence of legal records. 
C. N. Cullingford. (Professor C. H. Williams.) 

The Wydeville family. J. W. Lewis. (Professor C. H. Williams.) 

The ship-building industry on the east and south coasts of England in the fifteenth century. 
Mary A. S. Hickmore. (Professor Eileen Power.) 

‘Town government in Nottingham, Leicester, and Norwich, in the fifteenth century. 
Marjorie Turner. (Professor C. H. Williams.) 

The system of gaol delivery as illustrated in the extant gaol delivery rolls of the fifteenth 
century. Marguerite Gollancz. (Professor C. H. Williams.) 

The social connexions of the London religious houses in the fifteenth century, with special 
reference to personnel and recruitment. R. C. F. Cropper. (Professor Eileen Power.) 

The social and political ideas of Francesco Guicciardini. H. J. Scrogie. (Miss Marian 
Tooley.) 

The distribution of the London residences of Tudor magnates (a) before the dissolution 
of the monasteries, (b) in the Elizabethan age ; illustrating, inter alia, the secularization of 
much ecclesiastical property and the alteration in the use of various great houses. Accom- 
panied by three sketch maps of London, Westminster, and Southwark (1) about 1530, 
(2) about 1570, (3) after 1590. Marjorie Morrice. (Miss Eliza Jeffries Davis.) 


1 This list has been compiled in the office of the Institute, and contains the names of students 
working for higher degrees in history, only if attached to the Institute or to the London School of 
Economics. ‘The information concerning theses in geography was supplied by Professor Eva G. R. 
Taylor (Birkbeck College), Professor L. Rodwell Jones (King’s College and the London School of 
Economics), and Professor C. B. Fawcett (University College). 
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The struggle between the city of London and the crown for lands ‘ supposed concealed,’ 
1547-1624. Lucy M. Hornby. (Miss Eliza Jeffries Davis.) 

The court of requests in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. W. B. J. Allsebrook. (Pro- 
fessor J. E. Neale.) 

The personnel of the parliament of 1563. J. G. Considine. (Professor J. E. Neale.) 

The relations between the English and Scottish presbyterian movements, 1572-92. 
G. Donaldson. (Professor J. E. Neale.) 

The personnel of the parliament of 1593. J. D. Ryan. (Professor J. E. Neale.) 

The land question in the midland counties in the first half of the seventeenth century. 
J. E. Stark. (Professor R. H. Tawney.) 

The career and work of Charles D’Avenant. Hazel W. I. Winter. (Professor R. H. 
Tawney.) 

William II and the whig party, 1689-98. A. K. Powis. (Professor N. Sykes.) 

The office of secretary at war during the years 1689-1739. Roma D. Procter. (Dr. 
M. A. Thomson.) 

A study of the general election of 1705. Elisabeth A. Cunnington. (Dr. M. A. 
Thomson.) 

British activities in central America, 1713-48. L. Frances Horsfall. (Professor A. P. 
Newton.) 

The parish of St. Pancras, 1718-80. C. H. Gerred. (Miss Eliza Jeffries Davis.) 


The development of the feminist idea in England, 1789-1833. Ruby J. T. Saywell. . 


(Dr. P. H. Box.) 

A life of Charles Knight with special reference to his educational and political activities. 
Constance Cherry. (Dr. P. H. Box.) 

The influence of women on the development of education in England in the nineteenth 
century. Elsie Farrar. (Mr. H. L. Beales.) 

The revolt of the Hampshire agricultural labourers in 18 30 and its causes. Alice M. 
Colson. (Dr. P. H. Box.) 

The political and economic history of Ceylon, 1833-70. B. G. S. David. (Professor 
A. P. Newton.) 

British information on the European alliances, 1879-85. Agatha Ramm. (Professor 
Lillian Penson.) 


M.Sc. (Econ.). 

Price regulation under the Tudors and Stuarts, 1558—1647. Marguerite I. Good- 
fellow. (Professor R. H. Tawney.) 

Alien immigration into and alien communities in London, 1 558-1640. Irene Scouloudi. 
(Mr. A. V. Judges.) 

The monopoly policy of Charles I in relation to industry, and the opposition to it, 1625-40. 
L.C. Cofin. (Mr. A. V. Judges.) 

The economic crisis of 1825 in England. E. Thomas. (Mr. H. L. Beales.) 

The diplomatic background of the Tripoli war. E. S. A. Godfrey. (Mr. L. G. 
Robinson.) 


Ph.D. 
The vale of York, 1086-1301. T. A. M. Bishop. (Professor Eileen Power.) 
Manorial development and agrarian organization in Herefordshire in the middle ages. 
A. J. Roderick. (Professor Eileen Power.) 
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Agrarian conditions on the Wiltshire estates of the duchy of Lancaster, the bishopric 
of Winchester, and Lord Hungerford, during the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries. Richenda Payne. (Professor Eileen Power.) 

The state of the English parish clergy in the early fourteenth century. Vera F. M. 
Garlick. (Professor Hilda Johnstone.) 

Mediaeval transport with special reference to the provisioning of expeditions for the 
hundred years’ war. R. A. Pelham. (Professor Eileen Power.) 

Richard II—the last phase. H. G. Wright. (Mr. A. Jones.) 

The working of the court of king’s bench in the fifteenth century. Marjorie Blatcher. 
(Professor C. H. Williams.) 

The parliamentary history of the city of London to 1603. Winifred S. Jay. (Professor 
J. E. Neale.) 

The Muscovy company in the sixteenth century. J. Duncan. (Professor J. E. 
Neale.) 

The sheriff in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Margaret Davidson. (Professor J. E. 
Neale.) s 

The court of wards under Burghley. J. Hirschfield. (Professor J. E. Neale.) 

The central organisation of the civil service under James I and Charles I. Cicely V. 
Wedgwood. (Professor R. H. Tawney.) : 

Public assistance in Paris and the provinces of north-east France, 1614—60, with special 
reference to the correspondence of St. Vincent de Paul. Elizabeth Archer. (Professor 
R. H. Tawney.) 

The development of the Bahama Islands, 1666-1718. Ruth E. Ralls. (Professor 
A. P. Newton.) 

The conditions of capital accumulation and credit organisation in England, 1689-1797. 
D. Pointon. (Mr. A. V. Judges.) 

Palatine emigration from Germany to England and the American colonies, 1700-14. 
Eleanor F. Welch. (Professor A. P. Newton.) 

Sir John Wentworth and his times. Kathleen E. Stokes. (Professor A. P. Newton.) 

Major John Cartwright. Iris E. V. Forrester. (Mr. H. L. Beales.) 

International rivalry on the west coast of Africa, cape Blanco to cape Three Points, 
1783-1860. W.E. Philpott. (Professor A. P. Newton.) 

The East India Company interest and the British government, 1786-1833. C. H. 
Philips. (Professor H. Dodwell.) 

Commercial policy of the younger Pitt in relation to the economic ideas and institutions 
of his day. A. E. Ecclestone. (Mr. H. L. Beales.) 

Changes in land-ownership and occupation in Bedfordshire, 1797-1873. E. O. 
Payne. (Mr. H. L. Beales.) 

The effect of economic changes on educational practice since 1800. T. P. Gunton. 
(Professor R. H. Tawney.) 

International relations in Portuguese East Africa from 1807 to 1890. Mabel V. 
Jackson. (Professor A. P. Newton.) 

International rivalry in Madagascar, 1810-96. R. E. P. Wastell. (Professor A. P. 
Newton.) 

British sugar taxation since the Napoleonic wars. J. L. Mackie. (Mr. H. L. Beales 
and Professor A. Plant.) 

History of the London building trades, 1815-50. K. Hyman. (Mr. H. L. Beales.) 

Influence of Owenism on social legislation. E. Lloyd. (Mr. H. L. Beales.) 
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The colonization of Canterbury, New Zealand, by the Canterbury Association. M. E. 
Knight. (Professor A. P. Newton.) 

Early railway development in south-east England. J. E. Hackman. (Mr. H. L. Beales.) 

History of the eastern counties railway and its part in contemporary economic develop- 
ment. E. Doble. (Mr. H. L. Beales.) 

The diplomatic relations between Great Britain and Austria during the years 1841-8. 
Elsie Tesh. (Professor R. W. Seton-Watson.) 

The development of the white community in Natal, 1845-72. W. P. Bromiley. 
(Professor A. P. Newton.) 

Sir Edmund Head and British North America, 1848-68. D. G. G. Kerr. (Professor 
A. P. Newton.) 

The political career of Bartolomé Mitre, 1852-91. A.J. Walford. (Dr. P. H. Box.) 

British policy in the western Pacific, 1861-85. Muriel A. Ellis. (Professor A. P. 
Newton.) 

The boot and shoe industry in the nineteenth century. A. Purvis. (Mr. H. L. Beales.) 

` The development of the urban middle class in nineteenth-century England. Dorothy W. 

Young. (Mr. H. L. Beales.) 

The ten hours movement. G. Stinson. (Mr. H. L. Beales.) 

The economic development of the Argentine, with special reference to Anglo-Argentinian 
relations. L. Delgado. (Mr. H. L. Beales.) 

The economic history of Liberia. G. W. Brown. (Mr. H. L. Beales.) 


M.A. 
Some aspects of the economic development of the region bordering the estuarine tracts 
of the rivers Swale and Medway in north Kent. D. J. Smetham. (Dr. S. W. Wooldridge.) 

The historical geography of the Norwich-Y armouth region, with special reference to 
the later middle ages. Doris M. Parish. (Mr. W. G. East.) l 

The historical geography of the Lea valley. A. Gregson. (Mr. W. G. East.) 

The historical geography of west Norfolk. H. King. (Dr. S. W. Wooldridge.) 

The historical geography of metalliferous mining in Cornwall from about 1 750. G.W. 
Shaw. (Mr. W. G. East.) 

Geographical aspects of London’s water-supply problem since the eighteenth century. 
R. W. Morris. (Professor Eva Taylor.) 

The geography of Berkshire with special reference to its agriculture. J. Stephenson. 
(Dr. L. D. Stamp.) 

Changes in population distribution in Surrey since 180r. Margaret Dixon. (Pro- 
fessor C. B. Fawcett.) 

The Pacific ports of Canada. M. A. Arrowsmith. (Professor L. Rodwell Jones.) 


M.Se, (Econ.). 

Plymouth harbour and port in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, A. E. Stephens. 
(Professor Eva Taylor.) 

The opening up of the lower Rhône valley below Lyons. H.E. Pacey. (Mr. W. G. 
East.) 

Ph.D. 

Some aspects of the evolution and distribution of settlement in the Black Forest region, 
considered in relation to the geographical setting. Alice F. A. Mutton. (Miss B. 
Hosgood.) 
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Changes in the distribution of population in the Chilterns from 1801 to 1931. R. S. G. 
Brocklebank. (Professor C. B. Fawcett.) 
. Changes in the distribution of population in Anglesey from 1801 to 1931. C. G. 
Simpson. (Professor Eva Taylor,) 

"The changes in distribution of population in Egypt due to the introduction of perennial 
irrigation. I. A. Farid. (Professor C. B. Fawcett.) 

The agricultural geography of Norfolk, with special reference to changes in land utiliza- 
tion and human occupancy. J. E. G. Mosby. (Dr. L. D. Stamp.) 

The historical agriculture of the Sussex Ouse basin. E. W. H. Briault. (Professor 

Eva Taylor.) 

`. The historical geography of Dorset. R.S. Bacon. (Professor C. B. Fawcett.) 

Little England beyond Wales (Pembrokeshire) as a geographic unit. Miss M. F. 
Davies. (Dr. L. D. Stamp.) 

North eastern England. A. E. Smailes. (Professor C. B. Fawcett.) 

The relations of China and central Asia; a geographical study. D. M. Jong. (Pro- 
fessor C. B. Fawcett.) 


— MANCHESTER. 


The principate of Domitian in the Roman poets. A. G. Barnes. (Professor D. 
' Atkinson.) 

"The English activities of the cardinal Ottobuono, legate of the Holy See. A. Lewis. 

(Professor Jacob.) i 
' Richard Ullerston, canon of Salisbury. A. Wood. (Professor Jacob.) 

A study of the parliamentary burgesses during the first half of the fifteenth century, 
based on the returns of London, York, Norwich, Bristol, and Southampton, between 1413 
and 1437. J. Lawson. (Professor Jacob.) 

Cardinal Pierre d'Ailly at the council of Constance. Mary F. Coogan. (Professor 
Jacob.) ; 

English borough jurisdiction in the fourteenth century. J. C. Harries. (Professor J. 
Tait and Professor Jacob.) 

English monumental brasses of the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, with special 
reference (a) to the conditions of their manufacture, (b) to their characteristic forms and dis- 
tribution. Margaret L. Gadd. (Professor Jacob.) 

The political papers of Charles Jenkinson, 1761-6. Ninetta Jucker. (Professor L. B. 
Namier.) 


Ph.D. 

A study of the works attributed to Utred of Boldon. C. H. Thompson. (Professor 
Jacob.) 

A new edition, with commentary, of the * Gesta Henrici Quinti’ of Thomas of Elmham. 
F. Taylor. (Professor Jacob.) 

The personnel of the parliament of 1423. J.S. Roskell. (Professor Jacob.) 

John Bale. Margaret E. Turner. (Professor Jacob.) 

An examination of the contribution of Richard Baxter to the subject of Christian unity. 
J. T. Wilkinson. (Professor Jacob.) 

Parliamentary debates, 1761—8. C. B. Elliot. (Professor L. B. Namier.) 

) E. F. Jacos. 
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M.A. UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 


The parliamentary representation of Nottingham and Nottinghamshire in the fifteenth 
century. C. Constable. (Professor Owen.) 
Removal and settlement in Nottinghamshire in the eighteenth century. J. H. Meeds. 


(Dr. J. D. Chambers.) 
L. V. D. Owen. 


Shrewsbury : its historical geography and development. Miss G. Fuller. 
The agricultural geography of the Craven district of Yorkshire. K. B. Cumberland. 


M.Sc. 2 
'The economic development of the Erewash valley (Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire). 
E. Pearson. 

Supervisor in all cases : Mr. Edwards. 


K. C. Epwarps. 
B.Litt. OXFORD. 
The monastery of Vivarium and its historical importance. Mary Stanley. (Professor 
C. Jenkins.) 


A descriptive and bibliographical list of Irish figure sculptures of the early Christian 
period. E. H. L. Sexton. (Professor R. G. Collingwood.) 

The rise of the Turkish empire in central Asia, 552 A.D.—618 A.D. Y. Chu. (Mr. 
G. F. Hudson.) 

The history of the augustinian canons in England before 1215, with special reference to 
the spread of their foundations and their relations with the secular clergy. J. C. Dickinson. 
(Mr. W. A. Pantin.) 

The problem of the papacy in the twelfth century, with special reference to Pope 
Eugenius III. Miss E. Langhorne. (Professor Powicke.) 

Types of social life illustrated by the writings of Gerald of Wales. Miss D. Humphreys. 
(Professor Powicke.) l 

Saladin’s campaign of 1188 in northern Syria, with particular reference to the northern 
defences of the principality of Antioch. J. W. Hackett. (Mr. T. S. R. Boase.) 

Disputes about episcopal elections in England in the reign of Henry ITI with special 
reference to some unpublished Durham documents. W. K. Evers. (Professor Powicke.) 

The franciscans in mediaeval England, 1224-1348. V.Green. (Professor Powicke.) 

Franco-Scottish relations from 1290 to 1390. R. W. Pilgrim. (Mr. V. H., Galbraith.) 

The diocese of Lincoln under bishops Repingdon and Fleming. Miss M. Archer. 
(Professor C. Jenkins.) 

English canonists in the later middle ages : a historical, biographical, and literary study. 
K. N. Wykeham-George. (Mr. W. A. Pantin.) 

Matthias Grünewald. C. Mitchell. (Mr. K. T. Parker.) 

The Baglioni of Perugia (1488—1540) ; study of an Italian tyranny. F. W. Deakin. 

` (Miss Cecilia M. Ady.) 

The influence of the renaissance on the English conception of the state. F. Caspari. 
(Mr. D. L. Keir.) 

The diocese of Coventry and Lichfield during the reformation, with special reference 
to parochial life. Miss D. E. Lindop. (Professor Powicke.) 
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The house of commons under Edward VI and Mary. Miss E. M. Nixon. (Mr. R. B. 


. Wernham.) i 
Sir Nicholas Throckmorton and Elizabethan diplomacy. D. M. Potter. (Mr. D. L. 
Keir.) 
The life and work of Robert Parsons, S.J. (1546-1620). L.S. Powell. (Mr. D. L. 
Keir.) 


Shrewsbury, Oswestry, and the Welsh wool trade in the seventeenth century, especially 
in connexion with the crisis and parliament of 1621. T.C. Mendenhall. (Professor G. N. 
Clark.) 

An edition of the memoirs of Sir Hugh Cholmley, with a contribution on his life and on 
the civil war in Yorkshire. ‘T. H. Brooke. (Miss Mary Coate.) 

The careers and opinions of Hugh Peters and Sir Henry Vane the younger. J. M. 
Patrick. (Mr. D. Ogg.) 

A critical survey of materials for the life of Archbishop Sancroft. R. J. M. Wight. 
(Professor C. Jenkins.) 

` Water courses in the parish of St. Margaret's, Westminster, in the seventeenth century ; 

a problem of local administration. A.C. Wood. (Miss Eliza Jeffries Davis.) 

Public order and popular disturbance in England, 1689-1714. M. Beloff. (Professor 


\ G. N. Clark.) 


The progress of enclosures in the county of Dorset since 1700. G. B. Endacott. 
" (Mr. R; V. Lennard.) 
' — Northamptonshire county elections and electioneering (1695—1822) based mainly on the 
Cartwright papers at Aynho Hall. E. G. Forrester. (Mr. D. Ogg.) 
The political ideas of Saint-Just, with special reference to the work of the committee of 
public safety. J-P. Yang. (Mr. J. M. Thompson.) 
Colonial policy and slavery in South Africa. Miss I. E. Edwards. (Professor R. 
Coupland.) ; 
Lord Aberdeen and Anglo-French diplomatic relations, 1841-6. S. R. Baldwin. 
(Mr. B. H. Sumner.) 
The condition and status of the independent member of parliament as exemplified in 
parliamentary elections and debates, 1865-85. W. W. Stanton. (Mr. R. B. McCallum.) 
The effect of the Home Rule question on the British party structure, 1880-92. C. H. D. 
Howard. (Mr. D. W. Brogan.) 
British imperialism with regard to the overseas dominions, from 1897 to 1902. J. G. 
Neles. (Dr. V. T. Harlow.) 


D.Phil. 
A critical edition of the letters of Arnulf of Lisieux. F. Barlow. (Mr. V. H. 
Galbraith.) 
Alexander Neckam. R. W. Hunt. (Professor Powicke.) 
The life and works of Odo of Cheriton. A.C. Friend. (Professor Powicke.) 
Studies in the history and administration of the German church from 1225 to 1275, 
with special reference to the province of Cologne. F. R. Lewis. (Professor Powicke.) - 
^ Charles of Anjou. A.W. James. (Miss Evelyn Jamison.) 
Ecclesiastical letter-books of the thirteenth century. Miss R. M. T. Hill. (Dr. H. E. 
Salter.) 
Some contributions to thirteenth-century feudal geography (England). I. J. Sanders. 
(Professor Powicke.) 
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The English interventions in Spain and Portugal between 1250 and 1390, with special 
reference to Spanish and Portuguese chroniclers. P. E. L. R. Russell. (Professor W. J. 
Entwistle.) 

Thomas Netter of Walden. K. Booth. (Mr. W. A. Pantin.) 

Scotland and the wars of the roses. G. Macrae. (Mr. V. H. Galbraith.) 

Humanism in England in the fifteenth century as illustrated by contemporary corres- 
pondence. Robert Weiss. (Mr. E. Lobel.) 

Study of the antecedents of the De Claris Furisconsultis of Diplovotatius. H. Koeppler. 
(Professor Powicke.) ` 

The court of augmentations, 1536—54. A. Michell. (Mr. R. B. Wernham.) 

History of the Cotswold woollen industry. G. O. Ramsay. (Miss Julia de L. Mann.) 

Recusancy in Yorkshire. A. G. Dickens. (Mr. R. W. Jeffery.) 

The social and economic ideas of anglican and nonconformist religious writers, 1660—88. 
R. B. Schlatter. (Professor G. N. Clark.) 

The history of English agricultural imports and exports, 1660-1713. F. G. Carnell. 
(Professor G. N. Clark.) 

The convention parliament (Dec. 1688 to Feb. 1690). A. Simpson. (Mr. D. Ogg.) 

The archives of the Leicester corporation, 1688—1835. R. W. Greaves. (Miss 
ne S. Sutherland.) 


rivateering and the prize system in the war of the Spanish succession. J. S. Bromley. ' 


(Mr. R. Pares.) 
Newfoundland in colonial policy, 1763-1817. W. L. Morton. (Dr. V. T. Harlow.) 
The West Indies in the American revolution. .M. J. Hewitt. (Mr. R. Pares.) 
British policy in its relations to the commerce and navigation of the United States of 
America from 1794 to 1807. W. H. Elkins. (Professor R. McElroy.) 


Sir Thomas Maitland’s colonial administrations. C. W. Dixon. (Professor R. 


Coupland.) 
The life of Sir Edmund Walker Head, Bart. J. A. Gibson. (Professor R. Coupland.) 


. Native administration in New Zealand from 1840 to 1875. E. T. Williams. (Dr. ` 


V. T. Harlow.) 
British relations with the ‘Transvaal from 1874 to 1881. W. G. Murray. (Professor 
R. Coupland.) 
The origin of the Chinese maritime customs. J. K. Fairbank. (Professor G. N. 
Clark.) 
F. M. Powickz. 


i: READING. 
The Anglo-Saxon earldoms, 925—1066. H. G. Peters. (Professor Stenton.) 
Ph.D. 
The pipe roll for 1205. S. Smith. (Mrs. Stenton.) : 
F. M. STENTON. 
M.A. 
Cirencester and its region. R. W. Brooker. 
A. A. MiLLER. 
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Ph.D. ST. ANDREWS. 


Sir John Birkenhead and the royalist journalists of the Civil war. Mary P. Hutchinson. 
(Professor Williams.) 

Personnel of the Scottish parliaments from the restoration till the union. W. G. Laird. 

The government campaign against the municipal corporations, 1681-5. F. G. Lorimer. 

Scottish periodical journalism in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. D. S. M. 


Imrie. 
J. H. WirLiAMs. 


M.A.. SHEFFIELD. 


The career of Archbishop Rotherham, with special reference to his services to education. 
Mary H. Robinson. (Professor Potter.) 


Ph.D. 
; The military aspect of the Roman occupation of Britain. J. F. Bendle. (Mr. A. M. 
t Woodward.) 
Problems of the persecution of the Christian church down to Marcus Aurelius. “The 
X Rev. E. P. Hiscock. (Mr. A. M. Woodward.) 

The idea of international peace in the sixteenth century with special reference to the 
writ ~s of Erasmus. The Rev. L. Baker Short. (Professor Potter.) 

G. R. PorTER. 


‘ 
5 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON. : 
M.A. f 
The administration of the poor law in Hampshire in the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I. Mrs. Margaret Tyerman. (Professor Betts.) 
R. R. Barts. 
Ph.D. 
Southampton : a factor in the regional integration of the Wessex area. Miss K. C. 


Boswell. (Professor Rishbeth.) ; 
O. H. T. RisuszETH. 


WALES. 
M.A. ABERYSTWYTH. 

Ritual background of Celtic heroes and saints—a study of some of the survivals of pagan 
elements in early Celtic christianity. A. D. Rees. (Professor T. Gwynne-Jones.) 

The place names of the Carmarthenshire district lying between the rivers Towy and 
Loughor. J. G. Rees. (Professor T. S. Parry-Williams.) 

The penetration of Roman civilization into Wales during the third and fourth centuries 
A.D. Nelian Rees. (Professor E. J. Wood.) 
. The English church during the Barons’ war, 1258-67. J. M. Davies. (Professor 
R. F. Treharne.) 

The administration of the royal forests in England during the thirteenth century. 
R. K. J. Grant. (Professor R. F. Treharne.) 

The religious history of the Rossendale valley in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Kathleen Gray. (Professor R. F. Treharne and Mr. S. Herbert.) 
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The lead industry in Cardiganshire from 1700. ©. Beynon. (Professor E. A. Lewis.) 
The great powers and Samoa. Lilian Edwards. (Mr. S. Herbert.) 


The evolution of industrial settlement along the north-western outcrop of the south 
Wales coalfield. C. Davies. 
The development of industry and settlement on the Bristol and Bath coalfield. R. J. 
Lloyd Jones. 
Economic geography of the north Wales coalfield. E. G. Lewis. 
Supervisors : Professor Daryll Forde and Mr. E. G. Bowen. 


MA. BANGOR. 


The lordship of Oswestry. Dyfan C. Roberts. 

‘The Scudamore family and their connexions with the city of Hereford in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. A. K. Beese. 

Religious toleration in France under the reign of Louis XVI, with special reference 
to the French protestants. E. J. Foulkes, 

The influence of English political ideas on Guizot. R. C. Smith. 

England and Louis Napoleon, from the end of the Crimean war to the Cobden treaty : 


a study in the relationship between diplomacy and public opinion. Emrys Tenkibs. $ J 


(Professor A. H. Dodd.) 

The economic and financial relations between England and Ireland in the Ghia 
era. E.R. Nuttall. (Mr. J. M. Rees.) 

The influence of the Boer war on British diplomatic relationships. R. E 
(Professor A. H. Dodd.) 

British public opinion and the second Hague conference. R. J. Parry. (Dr. J. A. 
Thomas.) 


M.A. . CARDIFF. 


The crusading orders in Wales. A. J. Mildon. (Professor Rees.) 

The wars of the roses in Wales, with special reference to the part played by William 
Herbert, earl of Pembroke. D. L. Williams. (Professor Rees.) 

The mediaeval gilds of Hereford. Enid Brinnand. (Professor Rees.) 

The mediaeval lordship of Abergavenny. P. Williams. (Professor Rees.) 

Mediaeval Shrewsbury. J. G. Speake. (Professor Rees.) 

The shipping trade of Hull, 1500-1700. W. J. Davies. 

The reformation in the diocese of St. David’s. J. D. Jenkins. (Professor Rees.) 

Local administration in Monmouthshire after the act of union, 1536. B. Howell. 
(Professor Rees.) 

Changes in local administration in Glamorgan during the sixteenth century. S. R. 
Garland. 

Sir John Perrot. P. C. C. Evans. (Professor Rees.) 

A study in the administration of Wales under the Commonwealth. T. M. Bassett. 
(Professor Rees.) : 

Jacobitism in south-east Wales. Catherine Parry. 

The relationship of methodism in Wales to the social and political tendencies of the 
time, from 1735 to 1790, with special reference to Hywel Harris. A. R. Llywelyn- 
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THESES IN PROGRESS 


The anti-revolutionary element in English politics from 1793 to 1806. Mary E. 
Willianis. 

The effects of the continental system on British trade and industry. T. N. Gilson. 

The development of communications in Glamorgan down to 1850. D. E. Fraser. 
(Professor Rees.) 

The social theories of Benjamin Disraeli. W. T. Jones. (Mr. D. Williams.) 
The Franco-Italian ‘ rapprochement, 1898-1902. R. Lewis. (Professor Rees.) 


Ph.D. 
The secular church in mediaeval Wales. Hilda M. Isaacs. (Professor Rees.) 


M.A. SWANSEA. 


Piracy on the Welsh coast, 1500-1640. Carys E. Hughes. (Mr. G. Roberts.) 

The parliamentary representation of Pembrokeshire, Carmarthenshire, and Cardigan- 
shire, 1536-1832. A. L. Trott. (Mr. G. Roberts.) 

The poor law in Glamorgan, 1750-1850. K. E. Skinner. (Mr. G. Roberts.) 

Welsh public opinion and the anti-slavery movement in the nineteenth century. T. I. 
Thomas. (Mr. G. Roberts.) 

Great Britain and Zanzibar, 1800-86. O. T. Lewis. (Mr. W. N. Medlicott.) 

The anti-corn-law agitation in Wales. T. H. Williams. (Mr. G. Roberts.) 

Great Britain and the Greek question, 1878-81. Freda Marrison. (Mr. W. N. 
Medlicott.) 

North-west Africa in international politics, 1878-81. Doris Evans. (Mr. W. N. 
Medlicott.) 

The European powers and the British occupation of Egypt, 1886-7. Marian Phillips. 
(Mr. W. N. Medlicott.) 

British foreign policy in the far east, 1897—1904, with special reference to the formation 
ofthe Anglo-Japanese alliance. E. J. Isaac. (Mr. W. N. Medlicott.) 

Anglo-Russian relations and the formation of the Anglo-Russian agreement, 1903-7. 
A. W. Hopkins. (Mr. W. N. Medlicott.) 

Great Britain and the reform programmes in European Turkey, 1903-9. W. E. 
Walters. (Mr. W. N. Medlicott.) 


M.Sc. 
The ports of the Bristol channel. Gaynor Evans. 
The port of Neath. T. K. Rogers. 
Supervisor in both cases: Mr. D. Trevor Williams. 
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I. Inrropucrory 


Tue fourth Anglo-American Conference 
of Historians was held at the Institute from 
Monday, 6 July to Saturday, 11 July. 
` Delegates were appointed by 40 universities 
„and colleges of the United States, 26 of the 
British Empire overseas, and 24 of the 
United Kingdom ; and by 8 societies and 
institutions of the United States, 16 of the 
British Empire, and 133 of the United 
Kingdom. In addition to these nominated 
representatives, 307 historians from this 
country and overseas accepted the invita- 
tions addressed to them by the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of London. 
The total nominal membership was 655, 
394 persons registered, and about 450 
attended the whole or part of the confer- 
ence. The attendance was roughly the 
same as that of 1931, and included some 
9o professors and teachers of history from 


' the universities of the United States, and 


about 50 from the British Empire overseas. 

General and sectional meetings occupied 
the mornings of ‘Tuesday to Friday, part of 
Monday, Tuesday, and Friday afternoons, 
and Wednesday evening, the other after- 
noons and evenings being left free for visits 
and social gatherings. 

A number of visits to archives and other 
places of historical interest had been arranged 
as at previous conferences. A party of 80 
members visited the Houses of Parliament, 


where, by the courtesy of Sir Henry J. E. 

Badeley, Clerk of the Parliaments, a special 
exhibition of the records of parliament had 
been arranged by Mr. C. T. Clay, Librarian 
to the House of Lords, Mr. A. H. Jeffreys, 


and Mr. V. M. R. Goodman. The party 


went on to Westminster Hall, where Earl 
Stanhope, First Commissioner of Works, 
kindly acted as guide, and then to the 
muniment room and library of West-. 
minster Abbey, where they were received by , 
Mr. Lawrence E. Tanner, Keeper of the 
Muniments and Sub-Librarian. The .visi- 
tors were afterwards entertained at tea on 
the terrace of the House of Commons by the 
London members of parliament. On the 
same afternoon the Treasurer and Masters 
of the Bench of Lincoln's Inn received 175 
members of the conference at the Inn, while 
the Master and Wardens of the Mercers’ 
Company gave similar hospitality at their 
hall to 100 members. On the following day 
a party of 100 members were the guests of 
the Port of London Authority, and made a 
trip to the Royal Albert and King George V 
docks on the S.S. St. Katharine, while an- 
other party of the same size was graciously 
received at Lambeth Palace by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. A third group went 
to the Royal Geographical Society, as the 
guests of Admiral Sir William Good- 
enough. On the Saturday, four expeditions 
were arranged, One party of 50 spent the 
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day in Canterbury, where they were taken 
round the city by Mrs. Gardiner, visited St. 
Augustine’s Abbey and St. Pancras Church 
under the guidance of the Rev. Canon R. U. 
Potts, and after a tour of the Cathedral were 
entertained at tea by the Dean and Chapter. 
A second party of 50 visited Penshurst Place 
and Knole House, at the first of which they 
were welcomed by Lord de L'Isle and 
Dudley. The third visit, attended by 30 
members, began with a tour of the excava- 
tions at Verulamium under the guidance of 
Miss Kathleen Kenyon. The party then 
passed on to St. Al Cathedral, where 
they were welcomed by the Dean and con- 
ducted by Mr. E. Clive Rouse, and to 
Hatfield House, where the Marquis of 
Salisbury received them and the Librarian, 
Mr. J. Vacy Lyle, had arranged a selection 
from the muniments for their inspection. 
A fourth party took a walk round the city 
of London under the guidance of Miss E. 
Jeffries Davis, who had in the morning 
given an address illustrated by lantern slides 
indicating the main objects of interest to 
historians visiting the City. 

The custodians of a number of other 
archives provided special facilities for their 
inspection by members. At the British 
Museum, the Department of Manuscripts 


arranged an exhibition of manuscripts of . 


historical interest acquired since the meeting 
of the last conference. The Public Record 
Office Museum, by the courtesy of the 
Deputy Keeper of the Public Records, was 
thrown open during the conference week 
from 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. daily. Other muni- 
ments to which members were invited were 
the City Guildhall Records Office, the 
Archives of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and those of 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem at 
Clerkenwell, and of the Hudson's Bay 
Company. 

The pleasure of the conference was 
further enhanced by a number of purely 
social engagements. After the opening 
meeting the Chancellor, the Court, and the 


Senate of the University of London gave a 
reception at the London School of Hygiene, 
and in the evening there was a govern- 
ment reception at Lancaster House, at 
which the guests were received by the Rt. 
Hon. Oliver F. G. Stanley, President of the 
Board of Education. On the following day 
luncheon parties were given by the Council, 
the Principal, and the Academic Board of 
Bedford College for Women, and the 
Provost of University College, while in the 
afternoon the Honorary Director and Com- 
mittee of the Institute of Historical Research 
entertained the conference at tea. On the 
Friday, tea-parties were given by the 
Principal, the Council, and the Delegacy of 
King’s College, the Director and Court of 
Governors of the London School of Econo- 


mics, and the President and Council of the / 


Royal Historical Society. On the Tuesday / 
night the sections dined at various restaurants 
and over 230 tickets were sold for thes 
dinners. 

Club facilities were hospitably provided 
during the conference week by the Society 
of Genealogists, the English-Speaking Union, 
the University of London Club, the Uni- 
versity of London Union, the Authors’ Club, 
and the American Women’s Club. 


II. GENERAL MEETINGS 


I Viscount Sankey’s Address. 
Monday, 6 July. 

At the opening meeting Mr, H. L. Eason, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
London, presided, and after he had wel- 
comed delegates and members on behalf of 
the university, Viscount Sankey delivered 
his address on ‘The historian and the 
lawyer: their aims and their methods,’ 1 
Lord Sankey compared and contrasted the 
lawyer, in the sense of the advocate who 
conducted a case in a civil court, with the 
historian who was compiling a narrative of 
events. Both probably entered upon their 

1 ‘This address has been published in History, 
September 1936. 
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profession, in the words of Adam Smith, 
from ‘ desire of the reputation which attends 
upon superior excellence in it’— Lord Sankey 
believed that every member of his audience 
would rather have written ‘The Decline 
and Fall’ than have died a millionaire—and 
both were primarily concerned with the in- 
vestigation of facts, Research was, therefore, 
the first duty of both, but the task of the 
historian, whose inquiries ranged over a 
longer period and larger area, was the more 
laborious, and whereas he bad to rely for 
the most part on documentary evidence, the 
lawyer could collect his information from 
living persons. Facilities for travel and the 
opening of libraries, however, had placed the 
historian in a position far superior to that of 
his nineteenth-century predecessor, whose 
life was as dangerous as a journalis's. Even 
where the facts could be established, motives 
must often remain unknown, but Lord 
Sankey doubted the value to the historian of 
personal knowledge of the subject of his 
biography and drew the parallel of the 
advocate who appeared in court for his 
friend and often prejudiced the course of his 
suit by over-anxiety. The facts themselves 
_were frequently difficult to ascertain, for in 
many countries they were distorted by 
political and national propaganda and by a 
„strict censorship. Even though the historian 
might use evidence from one source to 
supplement that from another, he lacked the 
lawyer's facilities for cross-examination, and 
truth must often remain in doubt. 

Their evidence collected, both historian 
and lawyer were concerned with the telling 
of a tale.’ Both required the gift of imagina- 
tion and the power of description. The art 
of the historian had come through the 
centuries to embrace an ever wider field, so 
that now, like Macaulay, he regarded it as 
his duty ‘to relate the history of the people 
as well as the history of the government, to 
trace the progress of useful and ornamental 
arts, to describe the rise of religious sects and 
the changes of literary taste, to portray the 
manners of successive generations, and not 


to pass by with neglect even the revolutions 
which have taken place in dress, furniture, 
repasts, and public amusements.’ Lord 
Sankey thought that the historian must 
always retain more of the advocate than of 
the judge, since the ‘ verdict of history’ was 
merely a number of opinions. 

Whereas the advocate presented his work 
to a small audience and only received full 
appreciation from fellow-lawyers, the his- 
torian could delight a large audience and 
more than one generation. His, therefore, 
was the more important task, for the right 
teaching of history was essential to the 
promotion of peace for the next generation. 

Dr. A. F. Pollard moved a vote of thanks 
both for the American visitors and ‘ for that 
section of the audience whose language, it . 
had been said, was doomed to become an 
antiquated dialect of the American tongue.’ 


2. Business Meeting. Tuesday, 7 July. 
Chairman : Dr. A. F. Pollard. 


‘The Chairman submitted the report of the. 
Continuation Committee appointed at the 
close of the 1931 Conference. The report! 
gave a brief account of the work of the 
Committee during the last five years in 
connexion with the following matters: 
co-operation with geographers and archae- 
ologists ; accessibility of archives; the pro- 
posed reproduction of the ‘ Statutes of the 
Realm’; the publication of a list of theses 
in progress; the plans for a dictionary of 
place-names of the British Dominions and 
Colonies overseas; and the ‘ Guide to the 
Historical Publications of the Societies of 
England and Wales.’ The report was 
adopted and the continuation committee was 
reappointed with the same terms of reference 
and with power to elect its own convener , 
and to co-opt additional members. “The 
continuation committee was further in- 
structed to establish a sub-committee ‘to 

1 Printed in the Conference Handbook and 
to be reprinted in the fifteenth annual report of 
the Institute. 
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consider and report upon the use of film 
photography as an aid to historical research 
and upon the existing facilities for (a) the 
film photography of books and manuscripts, 
and (b) the collection and use of film photo- 
graphs of books and manuscripts; and to 
make recommendations for the improvement 


of such facilities.’ 


3. ‘ Has History any Shape or Pattern ?' 
Tuesday, 7 July. 
Chairman: Dr. A. F. Pollard. 
Professor A. J. Toynbee (Roy. Inst. of 


Internat. Affairs!) said that the prevalent’ 


view among the rising generation of his- 
torians in our western world seemed to be 
that the course of historical events was a 
matter of accident or chance. Perhaps this 
was an unintentional translation of policy 
—the nineteenth-century policy of /aisser 
faire—into metaphysics. This attitude to- 
wards history was commonly commended as 
being ‘scientific,’ but surely the aim of our 
physical scientists was to detect uniformities 
and recurrences in the apparent chaos of the 
physical universe. When the Greeks, whose 
scientists had the same aim, sought to apply 
science to history, they looked for a pattern, 
and they found it in cyclic recurrences. 
Modern scientists seemed to be coming, 
nowadays, to regard the physical universe 
not as a circular track but as a one-way 
street. In other words, they were applying 
to the physical universe the view of an earlier 
school of historians about the movement of 
human affairs, with a ‘ diffused radiation’ 
substituted for the ‘ kingdom of God’ as a 
description of the ultimate state. This view 
of history had been discovered, perhaps in- 
dependently, by Zarathustra and by the 
Israelite Prophets, between the eighth and 
sixth centuries before Christ; and the 
Christian view of History was derived from 
it. It was really very modern too, since it 

1 The names of delegates are followed by 
those of the universities and other institutions 
represented. 
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had been in existence for less than half the 
duration, up to date, of civilization itself. 

Here, then, were three alternative pat- 
terns :—chance, a negation of pattern ; law, 
a scientific pattern ; and plan, a religious 
pattern. To explain it all by chance, and 
leave it at that, was surely just to evade the 
question ; for ‘chance,’ ‘ accident,’ ‘ dis- 
order’ were merely relative terms, as Bergson 
had pointed out. What was a disorder 
according to one scheme of things might be 
an order according to another, and vice 
versa. In fact, the notion of ‘ chance’ im- 
plied the notion of * order’ or ‘ pattern’ as 
its antithesis. 

Professor Toynbee believed that those 
historians who protested that they had no 
philosophy of history really meant that they 
had never stopped to ask themselves what 
their own philosophic assumptions were. In 
fact, they were convicting themselves of 
being, not scientific, but supremely un- 
critical. A pattern of scientific law, in the 
sense of uniformities and recurrences, surely 
could be detected in historical phenomena. 
This was what was meant by the science of 
sociology. Law, in this sense, was more 
conspicuous in societies in disintegration than 
it is in societies in growth. But the pattern 
of law did not exhaust the whole content of 
history ; and, if it explained nothing to 
ascribe the residue to ‘ chance,’ then perhaps 
we might ascribe it to ‘plan’—in the 
Zoroastrian, Jewish, and Christian sense. 
This religious one-way view of history was 
apocalpytic : it saw the movement as a 
progressive transfiguration of this world by 
the impact of another world upon it. While 
the rise and fall of civilization might be a 
Cyclic movement, the history of the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of God might be a 
one-way movement. On the time-scale re- 
vealed by modern geological and astro- 
nomical discoveries, the foundation of the 
Christian church was an event of yesterday. 
Perhaps it was the last historical event of any 
importance. Perhaps our secular modern 
civilization, which had come out of the 
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bosom of the Christian church, was one of 
‘the vain repetitions of the Gentiles,’ an 
aimless attempt to do, all over again, some- 
thing which the ancient Greeks had already 
achieved incomparably. If so, we need not 
be unduly dismayed if chance or law sent it 
to perdition, like all its predecessors. 

Professor J. L. Morison (Durham : 
Armstrong Coll.), who opened the discus- 
sion, saw no reason why a cyclic pattern 
should not be combined with that of the one- 
way street. The Old and New Testaments, 
which together constituted the best history 
text-book in: the world, showed such a 
combination when they described the 
struggle towards righteousness amidst re- 
current difficulties. 

Dr. Dina P. Dobson disagreed with the 
identification of ‘chance,’ which she con- 
sidered objective, with ‘luck,’ which she 
regarded as subjective—the modification of 
events by effort. The pattern which she saw 
in history resulted from the fundamental 
characteristics of human nature, recurrent 
needs resulting in recurrent associations and 
the evolution of similar institutions. 

Profesor R. R. Betts (Univ. Coll., 
Southampton) failed to see a plausible 
pattern in Aristotle’s superstition or Plato's 
mysticism, and thought that few eminent 
poets had known less history than Virgil. 
He did not believe that any pattern had yet 
been discerned in history and was more 
impressed by the dissimilarities of civiliza- 
tions in decline (instancing the Carolingian 
and Merovingian empires) than by their 
similarities. He feared any attempt to im- 
pose a pattern on history which led the 
historian to doctor his facts and thought that 
this was the fault of the Marxist school. 
Dr. G. G. Coulton (Cambridge Antiq. Soc.) 
believed in a simple pattern of sleep and 
awakening. Man struggled to attain com- 
forts and was lulled in his achievements 
until other factors which he had overlooked 
wrought for him a rude awakening. The 
last 70 years had seen the development of 
the principle that no man must starve and 


the neglect of the equally vital consideration 
that none should go workless. Similarly we 
glossed over the dangers of war and failed to 
provide that * justice should have sufficient 
force and force sufficient justice, Dr. A. 
Rosenberg thought the study of history no 
more than a hobby without the appreciation 
in it of some philosophy ; but found diff- 
culty in discerning a plan for the whole. 
"There was ample ground for Hegel's con- 
tention that every stage in the development 
of history, whether among the ancient 
Greeks or in the mid-eighteenth century, 
formed an essential unity, and, while he was 
prepared to allow the importance of chance 
in the formation of isolated facts, he claimed 
that a plan might be seen in the broad lines 
of development in every generation. Pro- 
fessor A. H. Lybyer (Illinois) thought that 
the historian should not only concern himself 
with the past but should also attempt to use 
his insight to control the future. He 
favoured the view that chance provided im- 
mediate circumstances but that the whole of 
history made a pattern. ‘The laws of evolu- 
tion which governed the physical world 
might also be detected in human affairs, 
where history never repeated itself precisely, 
and ascent was attained through variation. 
Dr. A. B. Gough thought that the simul- 
taneous world changes seen by Plato were 
not incompatible with a pattern of develop- 
ment and decay in single culture systems, as 
studied by Spengler. His own investigations 
had led him to believe that while local, non- 
periodic elements might sway history, a 
more universal element was also at work, 
This he attributed to waves of influence 
which travelled round the earth affecting 
successively different localities. Professor 
8. A. Cook drew a distinction between the 
pattern resultant from regulated ideas (he 
instanced the present German anti-Jewish 
drive) and that which reflected any historical 
law. What seemed to contemporaries to be 
chance appeared in retrospect as a combina- 
tion of unforeseen regularities. Major H. 
A. Balbi (Malta Inst. of Hist. Research) 
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thought that although man reacted’ in the 
same way to the same conditions, and there- 
fore caused history to repeat itself in broad 
outline, there was no repetition in details, and 
details were important. Dr. W. J. Rose 
found it possible to discern a pattern in a 
region or to arrive at a unity in a horizontal 
treatment, but when he came to combine 
the perpendicular with the horizontal he 
was embarrassed by the richness of human 
material. It was possible, perhaps, to discern 
some pattern in the physical sphere, for here, 
though needs were staple, progress had been 
made in satisfying them. But spiritual needs 
were harder to estimate, constantly changing 
both their form and their content. Professor 
R. H. Soltau (Amer. Univ. of Beirut) in- 
clined to the view that man was making 
history according to a perpetually reiterated 
pattern. The Chairman thought it 
dangerous for an historian to deny the 
existence of pattern, though he might not 
himself perceive it, for the search for some 
order governing this insignificant planet was 
but a part of the eternal question. He 
pointed out that, as progress was made in 
new branches of history, the incidents that 
could be attributed to chance were gradually 
eliminated, and gave, as an example, the 
effect of the economic interpretation of 
history upon the estimate of the causes of 
the Trojan and Peloponnesian wars. 

In reply to questions raised during the 
discussion, Professor Toynbee said that he 
considered the danger of forcing facts into a 
mould was greater where a pattern was 
assumed but not recognized. He thought 
that though man was in the grip of physical 
determinism he had it within his power to 
make a spiritual pattern counter to that 
which was in process of development. 


` 4. ‘Methods of research in the study of 
Maya history. Wednesday, 8 July. 
Chairman : Dr. A. F. Pollard. 


Dr. J. C. Merriam (Carnegie Institution, 
Washington) explained that the programme 


of historical research organized by the 
Camegie Institution .of Washington in- 
cluded three major groups of studies together 
with a number of associated problems. The 
groups were the history of the United 
States, the history of the Maya civilization, 
and the history of science. ‘The associated 
problems comprised researches on subjects 
such as the history of the beginnings of 
medicine and the palaeographical investiga- 
tions of Dr. Lowe. All had been brought 
together in a division representing interests 
of a similar type in the hope that such a 
relationship might promote advantageous 
co-operation. 

The programme of research on Maya 
civilization was related to that of many 
other aboriginal cultures of America. In 
the main, however, attention had been 


centred on the actual history of the Maya } 
with the hope of presenting a picture illus- ' 


trating the development of this people, its 
culture, its relationship to other cultures, and 
perhaps also its origin. The Maya civiliza- 
tion attained one of the highest levels of 
culture reached in the Western hemisphere, 
and this was true of its architecture, its art, 
the development of the calendar, and of 
many other aspects of life. It was not 
necessary to assume that the Maya culture 
was equal to that of Egypt, or Mesopotamia, 
or Greece. It did, nevertheless, represent 
one of the outstanding achievements of man- 
kind, and seemed to have developed mainly, 
if not entirely, in isolation, so far as the old 
world was concerned. Historians had yet to 
learn precisely the relation of Maya culture 
to that of the Incas of South America. 
Remembering the isolation of the culture 
represented in the history of the Maya, one 
might appreciate the difficulty of the study. 
Although the ruins were vast and numerous, 
from one point of view the research involved 
obtaining the history of a people, the steps 
in the development of its civilization, its 
interests, aspirations, and attainments, from 
the study of heaps of stones. “The peculiar 
situation which faced the students of the 
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Maya had made it specially important to 
utilize every possible means of securing in- 
formation as to the people, the life they led, 
their attainment in architecture, art, religion, 
social organization, and government. It had 
been necessary also to obtain information as 
to the influences which guided or determined 
their course of life. 

Fortunately, there remained Maya des- 
cendants to the number of some hundreds 
of thousands in Yucatan, and of one million 
or more in Guatemala, so that it was 
possible to study all aspects of these people 
from their anthropological characteristics to 
their language, habits of life, social organiza- 
tion, and government. While one could not 
be certain that what was learnt of the Maya 
to-day necessarily presented a picture of 
` Maya life in ancient times, there was prob- 
ably a close resemblance, and there were also 
records of the Spanish conquerors which 
described the Maya as they were found when 
the country was discovered. Evidence sug- 
gested that the architecture, art, and the 
whole life of the Maya people were in- 
fuenced definitely and deeply by their 
environment. ‘There was then the possi- 
bility that intensive study of the physical and 
biological surroundings of the Maya to-day 
might yield information as to their past 
environment. It had therefore seemed wise 
to make every effort which might lead to an 
understanding of human values in the 
descendants of the Maya, and on the other 
hand to make the most intensive possible 
study of physical and biological characteris- 
tics in their environment. With these 
elements assembled and with all of the 
evidences obtained from the extraordinary 
record left in the buildings and other inter- 
pretable remains, it was possible to hope for 
some understanding of this interesting people 
and their story. “The exceptional degree of 
isolation and the conditions, which to western 
European civilization would seem unusual, 
had made necessary a special type of attack 
on this problem, with the use of all available 
information from many fields of research. 


Professor W. M. Macmillan (Wit- 
watersrand : Roy. African Soc.) welcomed 
Dr. Merriam's plea for co-operation be- 
tween historians and workers in other 
fields. In South Africa he had had to deal 
with a DT which had no written history 
and he had found a rudimentary knowledge 
of English pre-conquest history of assistance 
in approaching the primitive societies of 
Africa. The study of these contemporary 
societies, on the other hand, was a great help 
towards the appreciation of early European 
history. He believed that the really illumi- 
nating study of the Middle Ages was yet to 
come from a student familiar with living 
illustrations in tropical Africa. Professor 
Macmillan appealed for help from students 
of mediaeval history for these primitive but 
rapidly developing peoples. He felt the 
need for a training in history and in historical 
methods for all those who were about to 
embark on the administration of primitive 
societies ; and affirmed the responsibility 
incumbent upon teachers of history as guides 
to the study of the present. 

Dr. F. Borkenau, contributing remarks 
from the point of view of the anthropologist, 
emphasized the opportunities for collabora- 
tion of anthropologists and archaeologists in 
research into the ancient Maya civilization. 
From various accounts, most of the everyday 
life of the ancient Mayas had continued in 
the same area until the present day. And 
the ordinary methods of anthropological 
field-work, if applied with caution, and 
checked against the evidence of historical 
documents and excavations, were likely to 
procure a living understanding of many 
elements of Maya culture. Dr. Borkenau 
instanced the institution of the ejido, the 
agricultural community of the Maya, which 
certainly had continued from the Maya 
empire until to-day, had been interpreted, 
and very likely misinterpreted, as a piece of 
original communism, but had never been 
studied in detail in its actual working. 
Family life was a second instance. Most of 
what was reported from the more Spanish- 
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influenced parts of the Maya area to-day in 
this respect was not Indian but Spanish ; 
but Dr. Borkenau felt certain that research 
in the remoter parts of central America 
would throw unexpected light upon the true 
Maya ideas about family, division of labour 
between the sexes, and education. He put 
forward a strong plea for team-work between 
archaeologists and historically-trained anthro- 
pologists in the Maya area, and gave some 
practical suggestions as to possible methods 
of work. 

Mr. George Pratt Insh had been interested 
in Dr. Merriam’s analysis of methods, and 
wondered how far they might be applicable 
to the study of the Picts in Scotland. Stones 
were valuable for this, as for the Maya in- 
vestigation, but the descendants of the Picts 
could offer no information. On the other 
hand, the environment remained practically 
unchanged, and music and folk-tales reflected 
the outlook of the past. Mr. L. C. Wharton 
asked what was the relation of the Maya 
civilization to that of the Aztecs and Dr. 
Merriam replied that the study had not 
advanced far enough to make a comparison. 
Professor Lybyer (Illinois) referred to the 

- material for similar experiments elsewhere. 
Dr. Eveline Martin distrusted Professor 
Macmillan’s contention that to know 
tribalism in mediaeval western Europe was 
to understand it in modern Africa. Tribal- 
ism in Africa was of many varieties and 
must be studied on the spot. She doubted 
the value of native testimony, since the 
Africans themselves recognized the im- 
possibility of reaching an impartial judgment 
on their own past conflicts with other tribes. 
In replying to Dr. Martin, Professor 
Macmillan claimed that the features com- 
mon to African tribes known to him were 
more important than local differences, and 
Dr. Merriam paid tribute to the industry and 
competence shown by modern Mayas in 
tracing the history of their forefathers. He 
stressed the importance of training them to 
protect their own ruins and of awakening a 
widespread interest in the work among them. 


In closing the discussion, the Chairman. 


emphasized the value of such a synthesis as 
that undertaken by the Carnegie Institution. 
In historical studies modern specialization 
had tended towards an isolation which soon 
became sterilization. To be fruitful,’ science 
must be one and indivisible. 


5. ‘American Democracy and some of its 
European Interpreters.” Friday, 10 July. 
Chairman: Dr. Pollard. 


Profesor W. E. Lingelbach (Pennsyl- 
vania) said that American democracy was 
to-day passing through one of the great 
crises of its history. The United States was 
witnessing startling governmental experi- 
ments in the direction of collectivism, while 


attack upon the Supreme Court as the chief; 
instrument of an.obstructive judiciary. Th 

depression had driven the national govern- 
ment to take over the question of social 
welfare from the state and municipal 
authorities, and to transfer to the executive 
the residual powers vested by the Constitu- 
tion in Congress, thus raising the problem 
of defending the rights of the legislative 
branch against the encroachments of the 
executive, in addition to that of state Sights. 

Viscount Bryce had said that ‘ Democracy 
really means nothing more or less than the 
rule of the whole people expressing their 
sovereign will by their votes, and this was 
the aspect in which European writers on 
American democracy during the first century 
of its existence were chiefly interested. 
Those of the period since 1929 had em- 
phasized the seriousness of present conditions 
in the evolution of the American consti- 
tutional system. 

Writers of the first half of the nineteenth 
century described the America whose 
political institutions were analysed by 
Tocqueville. Tocqueville came to America 
in 1831 to study American democracy at 
first hand. He was interested in the experi- 
ment as much for its possible influence in 


the Roosevelt groups were making a Mad N 
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France and Europe generally as for its own 
sake. He gathered his material by personal 
observation and interviews, and also through 
correspondence with his American friends. 
The first two volumes of his ‘ Democracy 
in America’ were published in 1835, and 
the work met with an immediate and lasting 
popularity. 

From the point of view of nineteenth- 
century liberalism, ‘Tocqueville’s interpre- 
tation of the constitution was in the main 
sound, He had a clear appreciation of the 
division of powers, but he failed to foresee 
the encroachment of executive on legislature 
and misjudged the vitality of the federal 
government in its relation to the state 
governments. Professor Lingelbach em- 
phasized points of importance in the treatise, 
and pointed out that, even though the course 
‘of events had proved many of 'l'ocqueville's 
predictions to be wrong, his work remained 
a, remarkable historical picture and a pro- 
found philosophical study. 

The greatest European interpreter of 
American democracy was Viscount Bryce, 
whose ‘American Commonwealth’ was 
published in 1888. He was far better 
"acquainted with America ‘than was 
‘Tocqueville, and his work was not moti- 
vated -bua desire to establish the cause of 
liberalism in his own country. As a result, 
he often differed radically from Tocqueville, 
but he palliated his criticisms by pointing out 
.the great changes that had come into 
American life. His work, which had a pro- 
found influence in America as well as in 
Europe, was twice revised in the light of 
new conditions, but the changes of the last 
half-century had been so great that con- 
temporary observers were urging the need 
for an entirely new interpretation of 
American democracy. 

Professor Lingelbach said that in dealing 
with recent European commentators he 
would have to content himself with pointing 
out a few of the major conditions in 
American life emphasized by them as 
specially important. For example, Siegfried 


had drawn particular attention to the effect 
of the tremendous flood of immigration from 
south and east Europe after 189o, while 
Professor Turner considered the frontier 
environment to be more powerful than 
heredity in shaping American democracy. 
"The disappearance of the frontier, at the 
end of the nineteenth century, was all the 
more important because, as Hugh-Jones and 
Radice had pointed out, the industrial 
frontier was also vanishing. 

Until 1929 America had experienced a 
deep national satisfaction with the merits of 
her own institutions, and only under the 
impact of the depression did she awake to 
the social and economic implications of the 
new era. She had now to find effective 
measures to solve her problems, and to draft 
them in such a way as not to violate the 
provisions of the Constitution. Already a 
number of measures involving basic consti- 
tutional issues had been negatived by the 
Supreme Court, but should the American 
people endorse the policies of Roosevelt, a 
constitutional solution would have to be 
found. Professor Lingelbach concluded by 
reviewing some of the possibilities that had 
been suggested. 

Mr. J. V. Baker opened the discussion by 


-asking the speaker how much longer he 


thought the supreme court could function 
as at present. Professor M. M. Knappen 
(Chicago) was of the opinion that much 
more flexibility could be obtained under the 
existing constitution. 

Profesor G. S. Duncan considered 
George Washington the greatest English- 
man of the eighteenth century and that tlie 
American revolution represented a struggle 
by Englishmen for English liberty. The 
British empire would never have held to- 
gether as it did to-day but for the lesson of 
the revolt of England’s first colonies. 

Miss Alice W. Benham doubted the 
democratic nature of American government 
when by a majority of five to four the 
high court could veto measures desired by 
the whole nation. 
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Profesor A. H. Lybyer (Illinois) re- 
minded the assembly that Bryce had con- 
sidered that America’s principal defect lay 
in municipal government, which was 
dominated by the party ‘boss,’ working 
through those whom he had manipulated 
into office. Professor Lybyer considered it 
a healthy sign that the ‘boss’ was now 
coining out into the open, was prepared to 
take office like Huey Long, and might even 
become President. The speaker was con- 
vinced of the need to adapt constitutional 
machinery to the requirements of a changing 
world, 

Dr. C. H. Thompson wondered whether 
the comparative weakness in political con- 
sciousness of the American people was due 
to geographical reasons and to the constant 
immigration from nations where parliamen- 
tary institutions were undeveloped. 

Professor V. Valentin was interested in 
the influence of different democratic insti- 
tutions upon German liberal and demo- 
cratic thinkers in the nineteenth century. 
Whereas the French model was suspect, and 
the English studied but not understood, the 
American was very popular about 1848, 
when it was hoped to adapt it to German 
needs, Similarly, Bismarck’s constitution 
owed a debt to America. Professor Valentin 
asked whether German authorities on 
America, for example von Holst, enjoyed 
any reputation in modern America. 

Professor Lingelbach replied to questions 
and concluded by outlining three means by 
which the constitution might be adapted to 
present needs. These were: to ‘pack’ 
the supreme court; to require a larger 
majority on constitutional questions ; and 
to bring all the court's decisions before the 
people by means of a national referendum. 

In conclusion, the Chairman drew atten- 
tion to the chief differences between the 
English and American constitutions. In 
England the mutual responsibility between 
legislature and executive meant that each 
could turn out the other, while a judge could 
be dismissed or an interpretation of the law 


by the law courts be superseded by an act of 
parliament. 


III. SEOHONAE MEETINGS 


1. Mediaeval History. Chairman: Pro- 
fessor F. M. Stenton (British Academy); 
Secretary: Professor C. H. Williams. 


(i.) Recent work in Anglo-Saxon History. 


Mr. J. N. L. Myres 1 (Oxford Archit. 
and Hist. Soc.) opened the meeting with a 
paper in which he discussed recent work in 
Anglo-Saxon archaeology in its bearing on 
the history of the Anglo-Saxon conquest, and 
especially on the questions of urban survival, 
the persistence of the British population in 
eastern England, and the distribution of the 
earliest Saxon settlements. He also dealt 
with the question of the general relevance 
of the archaeological material for historical. 
purposes, and suggested certain particular 
problems on which its development mig 
be expected to throw light. - 

Dr. R. R. Darlington said that recent - 
work on the period extending roughly from 
Alfred to Edward the Confessor had con- 
tributed materially to the better understand- 
ing of what might be called *late Old 
English civilization) It had thrown into 
relief the features which distinguished Anglo- 
Saxon from contemporary French civiliza- 
tion, helped to estimate more accurately the 
effects of the Norman conquest, and supplied 
an answer to the question whether the age 
immediately preceding the conquest was one 
of progress or decay. One of the most 
prominent of the features distinguishing 
England of King Edward's day from the 
lands across the Channel was the absence of 
organized feudalism, and it was now hardly 
possible to speak of a trend towards feudalism 
in England before 1066. ‘Though it had 
been shown that English feudalism of the 
period 1066-1166 was no mere reproduc- 
tion of that of the duchy of Normandy, few 
insular peculiarities seemed to be traceable 
directly to Anglo-Saxon custom. While 


1 This address is to be published in History. 
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recent feudal studies had thus emphasized 
the contrast between the territorial aris- 
tocracy of 1066 and that by which it was 
‘replaced, the essential continuity in the 
lower ranks of society was underlined as 
Domesday Book was subjected to yet further 
analysis and its evidence brought into line 
with twelfth-century material. Lack of 
uniformity characterized the rural economy 
of the late Old English period, and all recent 
work emphasized the persistence in later 
times of local peculiarities scarcely affected 
by the conquest. Though local feeling 
was undoubtedly strong, especially in the 
Danelaw, the power of the monarchy, 
reflected in the frequent promulgation of 
laws and administrative innovations imposed 


'. from above, could be under-estimated. The 


X period was characterized by important ad- 
ministrative developments. England evolved 
& national tax upon land and its fiscal system 
in general was, for its time, advanced in 
character. Likewise the chancery, which was 
taken over by the Normans, was a highly 
organized department. ‘To this period be- 
longed the invention of the vernacular writ 
* the fons et origo of later English diplomatic 
forms—of charters, Letters Patent and 
Letters Close,’ and the invention of the double 
seal pendent, which was the ‘ prototype of the 
Great Seal of all the ages after.’ Though the 
issue of official documents in the vernacular 
contrasted with contemporary continental 
usage, it was in line with general cultural de- 
velopmentin England. Alfred stimulated the 
use of the vernacular, and the vernacular 
culture of the tenth and eleventh centuries 
was one of the most promising features of the 
last phase of the Old English state. The 
literary movement dominated by Ælfric 
of Eynsham marked a general advance in 
civilization ; it was closely bound up with 
a movement of reform in the church and 

* the spread of culture beyond the ranks of the 
clergy. ‘Though the beauty of English 
illuminated manuscripts of this period had 
long been recognized, it was only within the 
last few years that the promise of late Old 


English architecture, drawing its inspiration 
not from Northern France but the Rhine- 
land, had been appreciated. Thus it was 
evident that from, whatever angle it was 
viewed, the last phase of Old English history 
was rich alike in achievement and promise. 
There existed a highly developed civiliza- 
tion which suffered partial disruption in 
1066—in some spheres the conquest was 
nothing short of a revolution, while in others 
unbroken continuity was traceable—but the 
debt of later ages to Englishmen of this time 
must not be under-estimated. 

Professor D. C. Douglas (University coll., 
Exeter) directed his attention to Dr. Dar- 
lington’s paper. He refused to regard the 
Norman conquest as the last wave of the 
barbarian invasions. He approved of the 
emphasis Dr. Darlington had placed on the 
continuity of Anglo-Saxon institutions after 
the conquest, and would draw an even less 
distinct line between the Old English and 
Norman periods as regards military feudalism. 
‘The estates of St. Benet of Holme showed 
that estates passed without substantial change 
of tenure. He agreed also with Dr. Dar- 
lington’s insistence on the evidence of 
Domesday Book for the continuity of Anglo- 
Saxon custom into the Norman period. 
But the developments of recent scholarship 
had changed historians’ views of the import- 
ance of the value of that record as a source 
for Anglo-Saxon history. “There was more 
and more emphasis on the study of Domesday 
Book in the light of related texts. Such 
study was giving surprising results. It 
showed that Domesday Book, far from being 
a record in isolation, was only one of a series 
of contemporary surveys: for example, 
Ely, Bury St. Edmunds, Canterbury, 
Evesham, Abingdon, Peterborough. The 
study of these sources raised important 
questions. What was the nature of the 
Domesday returns? What use did the 
compilers of these satellite surveys make 
of the Domesday returns? What part did 
the ecclesiastical magnates responsible for 
the satellite surveys take in the Domesday 
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inquisition ? What was the date of the com- 
pleted text of Domesday Book? It was 
certainly not 1086: possibly it was as late 
as 1100. Finally, students of Anglo-Saxon 
history should bear in mind the fact that 
Domesday Book was not merely a geld book 
or a feodary : it was also the recorded result 
of the greatest judicial eyre that ever went 
through England. Only when all these 
problems had been solved would the students 
of Anglo-Saxon history be able to make full 
use of Domesday Book. 

Mr. W. G. East (Geograph. Assoc.) wel- 
comed the co-operation of archaeology, his- 
tory, and geography in an approach to the 
study of the early period of English history. 
Modern students of geography used history 
and he hoped historians would accept what 
geography had to offer them. ‘The geographer 
could be especially useful for the period of 
settlement, since he had much to say on soils, 
vegetation, distribution of marshland, etc. 
In the light of this work it was no longer 
possible to speak of warriors carving out 
kingdoms in early England. The early 
settlements developed as a series of natural 
growths. 

In response to a direct question from 
Mr. Myres, the Chairman summed up his 
opinions on the value of the study of place 
names. He admitted that the investigations 
of the Place Name Society had been for him 
a series of shocks. He had started the study 
in the hope of obtaining a collection of Celtic 
place names. Those associated with the 
Place Name Society had been at work for’ 
more than ten years, but their results in the 
counties of Sussex, Kent, Bedford, Bucking- 
ham, and Warwick had been very disap- 
pointing. The worst shock of all was 
Devon. There ought to have been from 
30 to 60 per cent. of Celtic names. Apart 
from river names, only a handful had been 
found. He was coming, reluctantly, to 
the conclusion that so far as the south-east 
or south was concerned it was possible that 
the statements about the Saxon conquest 
and the inferences drawn by the Victorians 


might not, after all, be very far from the 
truth. Even river names ‘were going 
Saxon all over the place. Dr. A. H. Smith 
(Viking Soc.), speaking from knowledge of 
East Riding place names, confirmed the 
Chairman’s opinion. He believed that much 
help might be obtained for the study of the 
problems of survival if greater attention 
were paid to philology. A scientific study 
of dialects might yet show linguistic contacts 
between the Angles of Northumbria and the 
Scandinavians. With regard to the eleventh 
century, Dr. Smith said he was glad that 
historians were interesting themselves in the 
date of Domesday Book. If this could be 
settled it would be of great value to literary 
historians. The historians of literature— 
notably Dr. R. W. Chambers—had con- 
tributed to the study of continuity. There 
was little doubt that in literature strong links 
existed between Old English and Middle 
English, especially in the west Midlands. 
Professor L. V. D. Owen (University Coll., 
Nottingham) inclined to the view that the 
disappearance of Celtic place names was not 
as important as some speakers thought. 
Anyone familiar with the way in which 
modern English pronunciation played havoc 
with Welsh names could see how easy it 
was for the Celtic names to be modined. by 
the new-comers. Dr. R. E. W. Flower 
(British Museum) supported this opinion by 
instances of translated names in Ireland. 
There were places with an Irish and an 
English name. If the Irish language dis- 
appeared the place name would also dis- 
appear, and the English name alone would 
survive. There must also have been many 
cases of corruption. He was interested in 
what had been said of the culture of England 
before the Norman conquest. Recent manu- 
script discoveries connected with the Exeter 
Book showed that there was a nucleus of 
manuscripts which could be attributed to 
the Glastonbury school : and it ought soon 
to be possible to give an account of Glaston- 
bury scripts of the tenth century. . This 
was important because of the relation of 
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Glastonbury to the Winchester script. He 
agreed with Dr. Darlington that the study 
of manuscripts was of great value as evidence 
of culture. The exhibits of tenth and 
eleventh-century manuscripts in the British 
Museum showed that Anglo-Saxon manu- 
scripts could bear comparison with any 
European manuscripts of the period. He 
maintained that the continuity evidenced in 
institutions and literature could also be 
maintained in art. Dr. Max Fürsten 
thought that it would be a profitable line of 
research to discover how far the Britons 
took over loan words from the English. He 
considered that two or three dozen English 
loan words in modern Welsh were un- 
doubtedly taken over in Anglo-Saxon times. 
As for the theory of continuity, he agreed that 
it was a very useful one, but historians should 
not forget one thing : there was a breakdown 

f culture in the highest stratum of society. 

e had listened with great interest to what 
had been said about the dating of Domesday 
Book, for it would be a great relief to him 
if this puzzle could be solved. Speaking as 
a philologist, he was disappointed to hear 
that the script could not be later than 1100, 
since the philological forms in the text would 
suggest a date not earlier than 1180. Mr. 
H. G. Richardson asked for information 
about the shape of Roman and Anglo-Saxon 
ploughs. Mrs. Rose-Troup thought that 
a reproduction of the Exeter Domesday would 
be invaluable for students of Domesday Book 
and asked whether such an enterprise could 
be encouraged. Mr. W. A. Pantin (Roy. 
Archaeol. Inst.) had been interested to 
hear that English was used for official 
documents in Anglo-Saxon times, and asked 
whether Dr. Darlington could explain this. 
In reply Dr. Darlington said that he thought 
that the Anglo-Saxon had a real feeling for 
expression in the vernacular. Miss Helen 
Cam thought that it was possibly another 
indication of the democratic habits of 
Englishmen : the laws, for example, had to be 
in English since those who had to administer 
them in court must understand them. 


In conclusion, the Chairman expressed the 
opinion that the paper and discussion had 
been extremely useful. One thing that had 
been proved was, he thought, that the 
prospects of Anglo-Saxon historical study 
were promising, and that the secret for the 
future lay in extended co-operation. The 
day of the individual scholar working in 
isolation was done. 


(ii.) Aspects of the study of mediaeval 
soctety. 

Professor F. M. Powicke (Soc. for Study 
of Med. Lang. and Lit.) thought that an 
attempt to give a list of the numerous aspects 
of study at the present time would not be 
very helpful. ‘The stress laid by any par- 
ticular student on one or more of them 
depended upon his way of approach to 
mediaevalhistory. Indeed, most historians 
felt the pull from various directions in vary- 
ing moods. At one time they found satis- 
faction in enquiry into some series of facts or 
some problem for its own sake without regard 
to any consideration of ‘significance.’ "They 
were for the time being antiquaries—for the 
difference between an historian and an 
antiquary lay not in method, nor even in 
subject matter, but in motive. At another 
time they could think of nothing but the 
sequence of history. Less frequently per- 
haps, but sometimes, they found themselves 
wondering whether, in their absorption in 
an enquiry or eagerness to trace causes and 
effects, they might not be missing the quality 
in history. Of course, all this was true of 
any historian of any period, but it was, he 
thought, especialy true of the student of 
mediaeval history. Investigation was so 
fascinating, the search for origins and de- 
velopments so intriguing, and the call of the 
universal could be so compelling in mediaeval 
history. Professor Powicke expanded this 
three-fold approach in the form of a trialogue 
between Powicke-Smith, Powicke-Jones, 
and Powicke-Robinson, who discussed his- 
torical research over luncheon and defined 
their attitude towards their work. 
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Miss Helen M. Cam carried the dis- 
cussion of the relation of the particular to 
the general a stage further. In attempting 
to understand mediaeval society, she said, 
one might study either institutions or per- 
sons, but the student of institutions risked 
a mechanical, and the student of persons an 
anecdotal, interpretation. Thus in the past 
the genealogist and topographer had suffered 
by isolation from the general stream of insti- 
tutional study, whilst the administrative and 
constitutional historian had tended to lose 
sight of the human element in his subject. 
The remedy would seem to be a combina- 
tion of the two lines of approach—a study 
of institutions in the terms of the individual 
or of the locality. Some work had already 
been done on these lines, and Miss Cam put 
forward a plea for the biographical approach 
to feudalism, and the genealogical approach 
to some of the problems of economic history. 
She also gave illustrations of the method of 
approach and discussed the materials available. 

‘The Chairman said that the question which 
went to the root of the discussion was: what 
had first made those present take up his- 
torical study ? He would venture to suggest 
that it would be profitable if members were 
to give their experiences. He would begin. 
For forty years he had been studying Anglo- 
Saxon and Anglo-Norman England. He 
had been led to the study of agrarian econ- 
omics not because he wanted to know the 
origins of modern agricultural organization, 
but because he was brought up in a backward 
part of the country where his father pos- 
sessed strips in an open-field'village. He had 
wanted to know what it all meant. Later, 
at Oxford, he had been influenced by Dr. 
R. L. Poole, who set a model of scholarly 
investigation. Further, a ‘great and fero- 
cious scholar told him what he had done 
wrong.’ The Chairman said that he was 
trying to reconstruct the fabric of society 
and to study its internal movements. Those 
concerned with the Anglo-Saxon and Norman 
phases of our history found it hard to get 
general ideas on their subjects because of the 


scanty nature of the materials. Some highly 
important facts were only known by mere 
chance (for example, he only knew of one 
reference to a popular assembly in the Anglo- 
Saxon period prior to Alfred, and only one 
example from the reign of Stephen of a lord 
presiding over a court of the honor). Fora 
long time the conception of Anglo-Saxon 
and Anglo-Norman economic, social, and 
feudal life would be both fragmentary and 
insecure. ‘There were practically no statis- 
tics for the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
Apart from Domesday Book, the study of 
which was not so simple as some people had 
found it, historians were at the mercy of 
chance preservation for their knowledge. 
Until much more work had been done every 
statement about Anglo-Saxon society ought 
to be made with reservations. 

Mr. Charles Johnson (Roy. Hist. Soc.) 
said that he began life not as an historian but 
as a philosopher with a preference for logic. 
As a pupil of Robinson Ellis at Oxford he 
had learnt something of palaeography, and 
had gone on to the Public Record office, 
where he had had to learn to read docu- 
ments with care. A later influence of great 
power had been that of the late Mr. C. G. 
Crump. What appealed very greatly to 
him was the way in which general principles 
were revealed by the study of detail. He did 
not think that detailed study could be very 
interesting unless it were accompanied by 
wide views. Dr. R. E. W. Flower (British 
Museum) had also left Oxford as a philosopher 
and learnt his palaeography at the British 
Museum. He thought that by approaching 
history through manuscripts students were 
in actual contact with the past, for a manu- 
script was a living, surviving piece of the 
past. Manuscripts spoke with their own 
voice and those who learnt their language 
could live in immediate contact with their 
time. One of the first methods of approach 
should be through the individual personality 
of the writer, for every manuscript had been 
written by an individual at some time and 
in some alate, The student should examine 
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manuscripts from three standpoints. “They 
would lead to the social, religious, and 
political environment of the writer. He 
wished to stress the importance of studying 
the notes and marginalia on manuscripts. 
Much could be learnt from this fascinating 
study, and he gave some interesting illustra- 
tions to prove his point. 

Mr. L. F. Salzman said that no one had 
taught him history: he had learnt it for 
himself because he was interested in it. His 
personal preferences went in the direction of 
individual elements. He was interested to 
know how people acted rather than how 
institutions did (or more often did not) work, 
He found that some of the most fascinating 
problems in mediaeval history were questions 
about detail to which it was difficult to give 
an answer. ‘The pursuit of details was all- 
important for the study of general principles. 
Mr. B. Wilkinson (Manchester) studied 
mediaeval history because he found it the 
most stimulating of all periods. The student 
must begin with the general and not the 
particular, and documents had to be inter- 
preted in the light of general principles. 
Miss Joan Wake (Northants. Rec. Soc.) 
agreed with Mr. Wilkinson as to the import- 
ance of general principles but thought it 
was ‘important to study individuals. Local 
historical societies could do a great deal for 
the historian and she would like to see a 
closer relationship between them. ‘The 
British Records Association had been pro- 
moted to establish such contacts and she 
wished that all historians would encourage 
its work by attendance at its conferences. 

Professor N. H. Baynes (Soc. for Prom. 
of Roman Studies) thought it strange that so 
far in the discussion there had been no 
mention of European history. He was very 
anxious that we should not be ‘little 
Englanders’ in our historical work. He felt 
disturbed that English scholarship was doing 
so little for the main stream of European 
history in the early mediaeval period, He 
had been gladdened by Professor Powicke’s 
reference to the ‘ indiscipline’ of mediaeva~ 


lists. If it were true it meant that students 
would follow their own bent in their.studies 
and might be attracted to European history. 
He sometimes wondered if historians cared 
enough for the freedom of their students. 
He had been started on his erratic career by 
the writing of two university essays, and he 
thought that teachers needed to feel a greater 
sense of responsibility in setting essays that 
would tempt students. Such essays might 
be the turning-point in a student’s career. 
He deplored the fact that a thesis subject 
could be so small that a student could exhaust 
it in two or three years. Subjects should be 
wide ‘contributions to’ or ‘aspects of,’ but 
not the nice tidy subjects that killed en- 
thusiasm. In his opinion the future would 
show a revolt from ‘ morcellement? Pro- 
fessor 'l'oynbee's book was a portent. 
Historians were working back to wide views. 
He saw two possible dangers. One was the 
supremacy of archaeology and the study of 
‘pots and pans’ to the neglect of the stud 
of literary documents. There was stil 
room for the re-study of literary sources. 
The other was the supremacy of the un- 
printed document. There was some strange 
charm about the document that had never 
been printed : but the really important thing 
was the gift of interpretation that would see 
in the document the working of the human 
spirit struggling for greater liberty and truth. 
Professor W. F. Woodring (Allegheny 
Coll.) had begun life as an engineer and then 
taken to history and law. He found that a 
great difficulty with American students was 
that they lacked the discipline of subjects like 
Latin as a preparation for their work. 
Professor Hilda Johnstone said that she owed 
so much to T. F. Tout that she found it 
difficult to speak of his influence. She 
agreed that chance played a large part in the 
shaping of a student's career and sympathized 
with what Professor Baynes had said, for 
she felt that research might easily be destroyed 
by over-organization. With regard to the 
main feature of the discussion, she thought 
that perhaps the best solution was a com- . 
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promise. In practice historians were largely 
compelled to make trifles their serious 
business ; but in theory they must keep the 
trifles in right relation to general principles. 
Mrs. Rose Troup had been drawn to the 
study of history because of her mother’s 
interest in history and archaeology. She 
"thought it important that students should 
not be led into too narrow paths and thought 
that, as personality was the real interest of 
history, the studies of genealogy and biog- 
raphy should be of great importance. 


See also 2. History of Parliamentary Institu- 
tions (ii) ex 3. Economic History (i). 


2. The History of Parliamentary Institu- 
tions. Chairman: Dr. A. F. Pollard ; 
Secretary: Miss Eliza Jeffries Davis. 


(i.) The Reformation Parlament as a matri- 
monia] agency, and its national effects. 
Chairman of the meeting : Professor W. 
Notestein (Yale). 


Dr. Pollard! said that never before had 
so large a body of Englishmen been gathered 
"together for such long and continuous 
sessions to solve such problems as those which 
confronted the Reformation parliament. 
Mediaeval parliaments had been for the 
most part single-session parliaments. ‘The 
Reformation parliament had seven sessions 
lasting nearly as long as all the seven parlia- 
ments of Edward IV or Henry VII put 
together: it sat altogether for nearly 67 
weeks ; and that prolonged association gave 
members an experience, knowledge, judg- 
ment, and solidarity quite beyond the reach 
of any predecessor. ‘There were many 
factors in this social cohesion besides length 
of sessions. ‘Travelling had become more 
pleasant, roads safer, inns better; and, 
instead of bringing only a servant or two, 
members began to bring their wives and other 
members of their families, and to seek more 
permanent residences in London than weekly 


lodgings. Social intercourse brought with 
1 This address is to be printed in History. 
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it the natural corollary of matrimonial 

alliances; and marriages between spouses 
coming from distant shires tended to make 
their offspring less and less provincial and 
more and more English in speech, thought, 

and political outlook. But this parlia- 
mentary influence must be discounted by 
others which tended in the same direction. ` 
The Inns of Court and the Law Courts had 

long provided means for the association of 
members from different parts of England. 

Borough members, too, generally formed 

local marriages, and the same was true to a: 
large extent of county families, and com- 

mercial considerations tended to enter largely 

into marriage contracts. Still there remained 

a considerable residuum. Six members re- 

lated to Sir 'Thomas More would not, for 

instance, have found their way into parlia- 

ment but for that relationship; and a 

similar relation to the dukes of Norfolk and 

Suffolk accounted for the presence of 
other members. It was fairly clear that 

parliamentary fusion had a good deal to do 

not only with the nationalistic fervour of the 

reign of Elizabeth but with the English 

language of the age of Shakespeare. 

Miss E. Jeffries Davis (London) remarked 
that the Brandons of Southwark, one of the 
“borough dynasties’ to which Dr. Pollard 
had referred, had an -hereditary connexion 
with the marshalsea, and Charles Brandon, 
duke of Suffolk, built himself a mansion in 
the Borough High Street. She added that 
students in her seminar were constructing 
maps showing the important town houses in 
London, including the residences of various 
members of parliament, at the end of the 
fourteenth century and during the Tudor 
period. i 

Mr. J. B. W. Chapman (Public Record 
Office) said that the Trevelyans, one of the 
families which had been mentioned, had 
property in Somerset before the accession of 
Elizabeth, but he doubted whether they had 
any in Northumberland until they succeeded 
to the inheritance of the Blacketts, in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. With 
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reference to the loss of sixteenth century 
returns of parliamentary elections, he reported 
that he had found several returns of the reigns 
of Edward VI and Philip and Mary among 
the ancient deeds at the Record Office. ‘The 
department to which they had belonged 
could probably be ascertained, and that might 
throw light on Dr. Pollard’s conjecture that 
some of the earlier returns had been taken 
out of the Crown office in order that the 
governmént might discover from them with 
whom they would have to do ina forthcoming 
parliament. 

Professor L. B. Namier (Manchester) 
said that while he was doing research work 
in America, before the war, he had come 
across some curious evidence about the 
Gyles family, mentioned by Dr. Pollard as 


\ belonging to Totnes in the sixteenth century 


(when the name was sometimes spelt Jelys). 
They were London sugar-merchants, con- 
nected with the Colletons and the Garths, 
clothiers of Devizes; all three families 
appeared later in South Carolina. 

Professor J. E. Neale (London) referred 
to Col. Wedgwood's scheme for a biogra- 
phical history of parliament, and explained 
why he and other historians now found them- 
selves unable to co-operate in that work. 
Professors Namier and Notestein concurred. 


(ü.) Have recent studies altered the accepted 
outlines of the early history of Parliament ? 
Joint Meeting with the Mediaeval 
History Section. 

The opening paper was read by Mr. 
H. G. Richardson. He pointed out that 
parliamentary precedents were originally 
studied for utilitarian purposes. The in- 
terests, thus limited, of writers of the seven- 
teenth century (Elsynge, Prynne, Dugdale, 
Brady, Petit) determined the scope of the 
printed ‘ Rolls of Parliament’ (1783), of 
the records appended to the Lords’ ‘ Reports 
on the Dignity of a Peer’ (1820-9), and of 
Palgrave's ‘ Parliamentary Writs’ (1827- 
34). The works of Stubbs, from which 
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were mainly derived the ‘accepted outlines’ 
still widely taught, were based on those col- 
lections of documents. Stubbs would hardly 
include the sessions of the council for judicial 
business among the bodies to which he 
thought the name of parliament properly 
belonged, although he noticed that most of 
the early rolls of parliament were chiefly 
concerned with those sessions. But recent 
historians, following Maitland, had decided 
that every detail to be found in the relevant 
records was worth studying, and therefore, 
consciously or- not, had decided to look at 
parliament through contemporary eyes, 
whether their interest was primarily in 
representative institutions, or in judicial 
organization, or in parliament as a whole. 

‘The material available for the study of 
parliament at work was very much greater 
in mass and much more varied than the 
material available for the study of representa- 
tives, whether from the standpoint of election 
and attendance or of their functions in parlia- 
ment. So far the latter study did not seem 
to have yielded much beyond corrections on 
minor points. ‘The study of parliament at 
work seemed to have proved far more fruit- 
ful: partly, no doubt, because it had in the 
past received less attention, partly because 
there was so much material for it, and partly 
because it really was more important. 

It was now clear that the greater part of 
the time of parliament had been consumed 
not in debating matters of state, or questions 
of supply, or public grievances, but in the 
hearing of large numbers of private petitions. 
This function inevitably determined the 
structure of the parliamentary machine. 
Contemporaries gave the name of parlia- 
ment to a single kind of assembly, an afforced 
meeting of the king’s council. But sitting 
as a body this could not get through the 
amount of business to be transacted, even if 
it had been proper to assemble so many 
important people in one place to do so much 
that was unimportant. So the council was 
split up into tribunals: the receivers of 
petitions, above them the auditors or triers, 
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and, for cases which these could not decide, 
a body that was ‘technically the council, 
though it may have included only a select 
number of great men. The highest tribunal 
of all, technically ceram rege, dealt with 
petitions affecting the king’sinterests. Other 
items of council business were dealt with b 
committees specially set up. The full body 
of councillors probably met seldom. 

Little was at present known of the rela- 
tion of the commons and the clergy to par- 
liament ; but by the reign of Edward III 
there was, apparently, a special procedure for 
dealing with their collective petitions, which 
were handed to the clerk of the parliament, 
and did not have to pass through the hands 
of the receivers and triers. 

The cardinal feature that had emerged 
was the council in parliament. ‘The council, 
with its subordinate committees and tribunals, 
was evidently the active principle, the spring 
of parliamentary life. The presence and 
activities of representative knights and 
burgesses could not be explained apart from 
the council, nor could those of the representa- 
tives of the Church, nor of the crowd of 
private persons who sought parliament for 
their own purposes. Parliament indeed 
could exist without the knights and burgesses, 
without representatives of the Church, 
perhaps without private petitioners: it could 
not exist without the council. But the more 
we emphasized the importance of the council 
and brought its functions into the foreground, 
as the records compelled us to do, the more 
must the outlines of the picture drawn by 
the older historians be modified. 

Dr. B. Wilkinson (Manchester) said that 
the subject was one in which there was much 
scope for difference among historians, accord- 
ing to their standpoints. Speaking from that 
of one interested in constitutional history 
in general he was a reactionary, agreeing 
with Stubbs that the political aspect of 
the early parliaments was more important 
than the judicial. We ought to keep broad 
questions in the forefront, and relate par- 
liament to its background, the general scheme 
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of mediaeval life and thought and the politi- 
cal circumstances of the time. The dis- 
proportionate amount of space occupied by 
private petitions on the rolls was misleading ; 
the mere bulk of documents is no safe index to 
their importance. Heemphasized the present 
need for exact study of the language of the 
sources ; little had been done in that direc- 
tion since the publication of Dr. Pollard's re- 
markable note on plenum parliamentum. The 
analysis of parliamentary writs begun by Stubbs 
should be continued : their formulae should 
be discovered, and their results, in practice, 
studied in the light of modern administra- 
tive research. What was the real meaning 
of plena potestas, and of the summons to 
treat, not with the king alone or with others 
of the council, but with a body sometimes . 
called universitas regni, on the affairs of both 
king and realm, negotia regis et regni? The 
wording of the writs told strongly against 
the proposed identification of council and 
parliament. We had made many correc- 
tions of Stubbs (e.g., as regards the parliament 
of 1295); but we had disregarded some 
important challenges, especially those of 
Maitland and Pollard, had neglected the 
study of terminology, and accepted ques- 
tionable premises. The position of the 
commons stood out clearly in 1295, 1322, 
1326; and the idea that justice is the 
essential function of parliament could not be 
reconciled either with the writs of summons 
or with the * Modus Tenendi Parliamen- 
tum.’ It was dangerous to take.a static 
view of parliament: the position of the 
council under Edward I and Richard II 
was quite different. We should widen our 
views, and aim at a broad treatment of 
parliamentary history. 

Miss Helen Cam also thought that Mr. 
Richardson had not allowed for the natural 
development of such an institution : there 
was, for example, much difference between 
the standpoint of ‘Fleta’ and that of the 
barons of 1388. The existence of various 
contemporary points of view should not be 
forgotten ; that of the ‘ man in the street’ 
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who wanted his grievances redressed would 
only be one of them. Referrring to a 
remark made by Mr. Richardson that the 
early parliaments in England much resembled 
those in other European countries, she said 
that foreign scholars would not agree : they 
thought the English parliaments unique. 
Nowhere else was there such a fusion of 
elements, professional and amateur. 

Professor Treharne (Aberystwyth) said 
that Mr. Richardson's idea of the * accepted 
outlines ’ was a caricature : teachers in the 
universities had long ceased merely to sum- 
marise Stubbs. Nevertheless, there was 
much to be said for Stubbs's contention, 
that parliament met primarily to consider 
general matters of policy. In the thir- 
teenth century different parliaments were 
summoned to achieve different objects : the 
chronicles threw much light upon the records, 
and both should be read together. He illus- 
trated the point that it did not follow from the 
great number of entries on the rolls relating 
to private petitions that they were of the 
greatest importance by a parallel with the 
private and local acts passed during the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
which though vast in bulk undoubtedly 
represented only a minor part of the business 
of parliament at that period. 

Mr. M. Philips Price, M.P., said that 
Miss Cam's remark on the variety of con- 
temporary standpoints could be illustrated 
from the experience of any member of par- 
liament ; many of the letters received from 
his constituents were about particular 
grievances, but others were on general 
matters, such as the League of Nations. 

Mr. G. L. Haskins referred to the recent 
work of Mr. J. G. Edwards on plena potestas, 
- and emphasized, in connexion with taxation, 
the importance of the question of the 
influence of the commons upon legislation. 
The development of unified action was 
very gradual; there was much repetition 
of complaints, and particular grievances 
predominated over public issues till after 
the middle of the fourteenth century. It 


was clear from the Ancient Petitions (a 
class of documents often more useful than 
the Rolls of Parliament) that under 
Edward I and Edward II many petitions 
were not presented at the time of parlia- 
ment, or at any set time; this seemed to 
suggest that the acquisition of legislative 
powers was accidental, and incidental to 
the control of taxation. On this and other 
matters much more detailed investigation was 
necessary before the stage of generalization 
was ‘reached. 

After Dr. Chart (Public Record Office 
of Northern Ireland) had mentioned some 
material relating to parliament in Arch- 
bishop Swayne’s register, Dr. George Sayles 
(Glasgow) said that the older historians 
discussed the history not so much of parlia- 
ment as of popular representation. In the 
first half of Edward I’s reign twenty 
undoubted parliaments met, but popular 
representatives attended only three. What 
was the nature of the other assemblies? 
A man was frequently ordered to come to 
parliament tout court. Why was it un- 
necessary to tell him when or where? 
Finally, when an attempt was made, as late as 
1332, to prevent congestion of parliamentary 
business by excluding judicial matters, the 
outcry caused the matter to be abandoned. 

The Chairman pointed out that each par- 
liament was separate from the last: curia 
and concilium were singular, but the king held 
his council in parhamentis suis. Parliament 
originally meant nothing more definite than 
a debate; but Dr. A. H. Thomas had 
found an entry in a City plea roll which 
showed that by 1299 it was believed in 
London that no parliament could take place 
without the king and his council. Parlia- 
ment was a méthod of dealing with divers 
problems, and was composed of divers 
elements. The sovereignty of parliament 
was a modern idea, irreconcilable with 
mediaeval notions : one might as well talk 
of the sovereignty of a debate. He referred 
to the late Miss M. V. Clarke's book on 
the * Modus,’ ‘ Mediaeval Representation 
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and Consent,’ which he thought admirable 
but not altogether convincing. 

Mr. Richardson, replying on the debate, 
reinforced Dr. Sayles’s statistical argument 
by remarking that the commons were included 
in ten only out of fifty-four parliaments held 
by Edward I. Some historians, however, 
seemed to base their theories on the excep- 
tions rather than the rule. He hoped that 
some day we might have a collection of 
writs and other records illustrating the early 
history of parliament drawn up with no 
kind of bias, conscious or unconscious. 


3. Economic History. Chairman:  Pro- 
fessor J. H. Clapham (Cambridge : 
Cambridge Hist. Soc.; Econ. Hist. 
Soc.) Secretary: Dr. A. Redford. 

(i) The place of the fifteenth century in English 
economic history. Joint Meeting with 
Mediaeval History Section. 


Mr. M. M. Postan, who opened the dis- 
cussion, said that economic historians had 
been accustomed to regard the fifteenth 
century as a period of continuous growth 
culminating in the economic efflorescence 
of the Tudor age. This view clashed with 
what was known of the political and con- 
stitutional history of the period and rested 
on a number of ill-founded assumptions. 
The bailiffs’ accounts and the rentals showed 
that until the closing quarter of the century 
agriculture was still suffering from the de- 
pression which had begun in the second half 
of the fourteenth century. Manorial profits, 
agricultural production and rural population 
were declining, and the decline was not 
compensated by any advance in economic 
organization or the methods of cultivation. 
The common assumption that the period 
was one of expanding money economy was 
not true of its agriculture. The most im- 
portant change in the economic organization 
of agriculture was the replacement of the 
demesne by peasant leases, which was bound 
to curtail commercial production for the 
market. 


The decline was not so continuous or so 
steep in industry and trade, but even there 
the signs of decadence were clearer than 
those of growth. The old corporate towns 
had, with a few exceptions, reached the limit 
of their growth in the fourteenth century, 
and were declining in the fifteenth. The 
English-borne foreign trade, which had spread 
furthest at the turn of the fourteenth 
century, was hit very hard by the ‘political 
and military disasters of the closing stages 
of the hundred years war and the Anglo- 
Hanseatic struggle. The wool exports, 
which had begun to drop early in 
Edward III's reign, continued to decline 
throughout the next 300 years. “Their 
fall was in part retrieved by the rise of the 
cloth exports, and indeed the development 
of the cloth industry must have added greatly 
to the wealth and employment of the period. 
But even here the fifteenth century did not 
play as important a part as was commonly 
thought. The rise of the industry occurred 
in the mid-fourteenth century and the period 
of its most rapid development was the last 
quarter of the same century. ‘In the subse- 
quent seventy-five years the exports, and 
presumably the production, while fluctuating 
from decade to decade, remained rather 
stable for the period as a whole, and growth 
was not resumed until late in the seventies. 
"The most characteristic contribution of the 
century to the history of English commerce 
was the consolidation of the Staple and the 
rise of the Merchant Adventurers. But 
both were more important as experiments 
in what was to become the prevailing form 
of commercial regulation than as contribu- 
tions to the economic prosperity or expansion , 
of the age. The Staple restricted the ex- 
ports of wool, and the restriction, however 
welcome to the cloth manufacturers, was 
bound to depress the production of wool. 
The organization of the Merchant Ad- 
venturers appeared too late to affect the 
volume of English commerce, but its rise 
was a result and a symptom of the contrac- 
tion of English foreign trade in the late 
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fifteenth century and its enforced concentra- 
tion in the Netherlands. 

This view ‘of the century as one of 
economic stagnation and decline was not 
incompatible with Thorold Rogers’s picture 
of popular contentment and well-being. 
The well-being of the working population 
depended not only on the growth of national 
wealth but also on the distribution of the 
national dividend. And just as in the 
centuries of economic growth, from the 
late twelfth to the early fourteenth century, 
the bulk of English peasantry were depressed 
into serfdom and impoverished, so in the 
period of economic decadence the landlords 
could well have been the chief sufferers, 
while the peasants might have benefited 
from the ruin of their lords more than 
they suffered from the general decline in 
national wealth. 

Professor Bertha Putnam (Mount 
Holyoke: Med. Academy of Amer.) 
emphasized the importance of legal records 
for the study of social changes, and suggested 
that the numerous accounts of strikes, social 
disturbances, and riotous assemblies among 
the agricultural labourers in the fifteenth 
century might throw light on the general 
question of social welfare. Professor L. V. D. 
Owen (University Coll, Nottingham) 
asked for further information on the statistics 
of wool production during the fifteenth 
century, to supplement the statistics of wool 
export discussed by Mr. Postan. Mr. C. R. 
Fay (Roy. Econ. Soc.) deprecated Mr. 
Postan's assumption that distribution did not 
form part of the economic process, and might 
be left to be dealt with by the ‘social’ 
historian. On the question of the relation- 
ship between agricultural change and the 
development of a money economy, Mr. Fay 
thought it a mistake to expect the one to be 
a direct cause or a direct effect of the other. 
Nevertheless, it might well be that the two 

processes were causally related in some less 
die: fashion. Professor H. Heaton (Min- 
nesota) sought further assurance as to the 
reliability of the statistics used by Mr. 


Postan, and wondered how far the incidence 
of war in the fifteenth century might be 
reflected in the statistics of overseas trade. 
Dr. G. G. Coulton (Cambridge Antiq. Soc.) 
considered that the frequent outbreaks of 
bubonic plague which followed the Black 
Death were almost as important a cause of 
social distress and economic dislocation as 
was the Black Death itself. 

Mr. Postan, in reply, maintained that 
the increase in the production of cloth, 
which certainly occurred during the period, 
could not possibly be a sufficient explana- 
tion of the contemporary decline in the 
export of wool. As to the reliability of 
the statistics used, he considered that the 
statistics of cloth exports were as reliable 
as the customs figures for any succeeding 
age except our own. He saw no reason 
to suggest that these figures might have 
been distorted by smuggling, because the 
taxation on cloth was so low as to make 
smuggling not worth while. ‘The statistics 
of wool exports were admittedly not so 
reliable, and there was evidence to suggest 
that here smuggling might have been an 
important factor. But it might well have 
been a fairly constant factor, so that the 
figures would remain valuable for com- 
parative purposes, though possessing no 
absolute validity. 

Mr. Postan agreed that bubonic plague 
must be taken as a factor constantly important 
throughout the period. ‘To the student of 
economic history, however, a more important 
factor must be the great price revolution 
which took place during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries—a price revolution quite 
as important as that of the sixteenth century. 
In his opinion, warfare was probably the 
greatest single cause of economic decadence 
during the fifteenth century. This was to 
some extent bound up with the financial 
question, especially as England (as usual) 
paid large sums of money to subsidize her 
allies abroad, thus causing a foreign drain 
which resulted in heavier taxation, which 
in its turn forced on changes in manorial 
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management. ‘The Chairman, in conclud- 
ing the discussion, emphasized the necessity 
for relating the statistics of production to the 
population changes of the period. If the 
population was numerically stationary or 
even declining, much of Mr. Postan’s 
evidence required no special explanation ; 
but even the broad outlines of the history of 
population were as yet a matter for con- 
troversy rather than agreement. 


(ii.) The rise of the mason-contractor. 


Professor D. Knoop (Sheffield) and Mr. 
G. P. Jones (Sheffield) read a paper? in 
which they pointed out that the erection of 
mediaeval stone buildings commonly needed 
an organization which, except for the 
absence of power-driven machinery, re- 
sembled a modern factory and employed 
large numbers of men who, like the modern 
workmen, were simply wage-earners A 
minority of masons, however, rose from the 
ranks of wage-earners, and one way of doing 
so was by undertaking contracts. ‘These 
contracts varied in type and scale from some- 
thing like simple piece-work or task-work to 
the provision of materials and workmanship 
for part or the whole of a building. The 
speakers discussed the various kinds of con- 
tracts traceable in English mediaeval sources 
and the different origins of contractors, 
examining their connexion with other activi- 
ties and with allied or subsidiary spheres of 
production, for example, quarrying, the 
erection of tombs and monuments, and the 
supervision of royal and other building 
operations. The prevalent method of 
building in stone throughout the middle 
ages was the ‘direct labour system" but it 
was not universal nor, where it was used, 
did it necessarily exclude contract work. 
It tended, nevertheless, to give way to the 
system of bargains and contracts which could 
be observed in full development when such 
large-scale mason-contractors as Edward 

1 To be printed in the Fournxa/ of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 


Strong were erecting St. Paul’s and other 
London churches after the great fire. 

The Chairman, in emphasizing the im- 
portance of Professor Knoop’s subject, drew 
attention to the fact that the masons often 
acted practically as architects, as well as con- 
tractors. Also, where the building opera- 
tions included brick as well as stone, the 
mason-contractor quite naturally became the 
general building contractor. 

Mr. A. E. Stamp (Cambridge: Public 
Record Office) suspected that some confusion 
might have arisen concerning the interpreta- 
tion of the terms ‘ master mason ’ and ‘ master ` 
carpenter’; here the idea of ‘ master’ 
would refer most naturally to mastery of the 
craft rather than the control or employment 
of wage-earners. The possibility of con- 
fusion was increased by the fact that, from 
the later thirteenth century, master carpenters 
and master masons were appointed by the 
crown to act as general surveyors of public 
works throughout the country. These 
royal surveyors were far removed from the 
craftsman class; they were not directly 
concerned with the actual building opera- 
tions, but merely with the general super- 
vision of them. There would also be a 
responsible official ( clerk of the works,’ or 
‘master of the works’) on each particular 


job. 


Professor Bertha Putnam (Mount Holy- 
oke: Med. Acad. of Amer.) asked why 
the masons employed on public works 
usually got higher wages than the statutory 
rates, and wondered whether the masons 
played a leading part in forcing on the 
revision of the statutory rates in 1361. 
Profesor E. F. Jacob (Manchester) asked 
for further information on the detailed 
organization of the work, with special 
reference to the building of tombs. Were 
the stonework and the superincumbent brass 
contracted for by the same man? Was 
the 'supervisor, often mentioned in the 
accounts, a contractor or merely a 'clerk 
of the works’? Mr. F. W. Brooks (Univ. 
Coll., Hull) suggested further problems of 
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organization by giving instances of building 
contracts which stipulated for payment by 
instalments, and Mr. M. M. Postan asked 
for a closer analysis of the master mason’s 
relations with the wage-earners under his 
control. Professor Eileen Power suggested 
that the bridge accounts at the London 
Guildhall might fruitfully be compared with 
other kinds of building accounts, and Mr. 
Stamp indicated a further possible extension 
of the study to include bell-casting accounts. 

Professor Knoop replied that, in tomb- 
building of the ambitious kind mentioned 
by Professor Jacob, there would usually be 
separate contracts for the stone work and 
the metal work. The ‘supervisors’ 
mentioned were clerks, not contractors, 
though they would usually be men with 
technical knowledge (Mr. Stamp and Mr. 
Charles Johnson confirmed this last point). 
In large-scale building operations the general 
' supervision would lie with the controller, 
who would be responsible for such ‘ office 
work’ as the checking and auditing of ac- 
counts. The niaster-mason’s relations with 
the men working under him would naturally 
vary according to the scale of the operations. 
On a big job there was often an ‘ under 
master, and sometimes there were two; 
there might also be a * warden,’ as well as a 
‘clerk of the works. But it would be a 
mistake to attach too much importance to the 
many variants which masked the general 
similarity of organization running through 
the whole industry. ' 


(ii) The origin of English commercial statis- 
tics, with special reference to the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 


Professor G. N. Clark gave an account, 
which forms part of the historical introduc- 
tion to his forthcoming ‘ Guide to English 
Commercial Statistics of the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries,’ to be published 
by the Royal Historical Society, of the 
various lines of development which led up 
to the establishment in 1696 of the office of 
the inspector-general of exports and imports, 


the first effective statistical department 
established by any modern government 
in western Europe. After discussing the 
general tendency to the collection of exact 
and comprehensive statistics by governments 
after the end of the middle ages, he traced 
the growth of the demand, especially by the 
houses of parliament, for better trade figures 
than those obtained in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I by calculations from the yield 
of the customs. The demand became 
stronger in the later years of Charles II. 
An examination of the attempts in the same 
direction made by continental governments 
in the seventeenth century led to the con- 
clusion that foreign examples played no 
important part in the English development. 
This was shaped by the prevailing English 
habits of thought, especially from a long- 
standing tendency to regard the balance of 
trade as a matter of exact figures. The 
decisive stage came in the commercial crisis 
of William III's French war. ‘There was 
no evidence that it had been directly in- 
fluenced by any of the early statisticians, and, 
with the possible exception of William 
Lowndes, it could not be associated with the 
name of any well-known statesman. 

Mr. A. V. Judges thought that one ex- 
planation of the more intensive discussion 
and study of commercial figures in the reign 
of Charles II was the anxiety of the anti- 
court interests to find reasons for quarrelling 
with France, and the consequent desire in 
official circles to produce more accurate 
statistics of the balance of trade with that 
country. Mr. F. J. Fisher observed that 
there was a far greater concentration on 
particular branches of trade after the Restora- 
tion than before it. There was also the 
interesting question as to how far, in the 
early Stuart period, the crown preserved a 
*prerogative of secrecy' with regard to 
trade figures, so that, as in the debates of the 
parliament of 1621, the opposition was at a 
disadvantage. Later the constitutional posi- 
tion changed somewhat, and figures became 
more readily available. He thought that in 
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spite of possible greater inaccuracies in the 
early seventeenth century, the figures for 
trade could nevertheless be put to good use 
if carefully handled. Professor J. U. Nef 
(Chicago) spoke of the development of 
French statistical technique in the eighteenth 
century and wondered how far the progress 
was influenced by what was happening in 
England. Professor H. Heaton (Minnesota) 
asked how far information was available 
about the great technical improvement in 
the handling of official figures of trade in the 
late eighteenth century. He was surprised 
that so little liaison appeared to exist between 
the London office of the inspector general 
and the colonial officials. ‘The position and 
salary of the inspector general appeared to 
be hardly compatible with one , another. 
Did £500 p.a. represent the proper salary 
for a considerable official? A commission 
appointed during the interregnum had made 
some proposals for the creation of a better 
information service upon matters of trade 
and the colonies, but little seemed to have 
come of it. i 
Professor Clark referred Professor Heaton’s 
last question to Mr. Godfrey Davies (Hunt- 
ington Lib.). Before 1696 the commission 
of customs certainly collected colonial statis- 
tics, but after that date they seemed to have 
assumed that this was a matter for the board 
of trade. £500 was a good salary, but the 
post of inspector general was less considerable 
than that of a tax commissioner. He agreed 
with Mr. Fisher’s remarks on the difference 
in character of pre- and post-Restoration 
statistics, and on the explanation offered, 
but he also thought that the need for greater 
accuracy was an important stimulus to the 
establishment of a new system of collection. 
Protectionism was developing rapidly in 
most European countries in the second half 
of the seventeenth century, and this naturally 
led to a close investigation of individual 
balances of trade. In reply to a further 
question, Professor Clark gave information 
about the general character of the handbook 
on early ‘trade statistics which the Royal 


Historical Society proposed to publish under 
his editorship. 


(iv.) Prices and industrial capitalism in 
France and England, 1540-1640. 

Professor J. U. Nef (Chicago) said that 
for some time historians and economists had 
tended to regard the price revolution of the 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries as 
an important cause of the rise of modern 
capitalism. In 1929 Professor Earl J. 
Hamilton suggested that this had been 
effected mainly by the cheapening of labour 
costs which made possible exceptionally 
large profits, a thesis developed more recently 
by Mr. Keynes in his ‘ Treatise on Money.’ 
A comparison of conditions in Spain and in 
England led them to think the fall in labour 
costs the most important single factor, as 
in comparison with England real wages in 
Spain apparently fell little, and large-scale 
enterprise also made much slower progress. 

But a comparison of England and France 
from 1540 to 1640 suggested that there was 
a danger of exaggerating the influence of 
monetary factors upon the progress of at 
least industrial capitalism. According to the 
index of ‘ profit inflation,’ worked out by 
Mr. Keynes, real wages fell in France very 
nearly, if not quite, as much as in England. 
But in France, as in Spain, capitalistic enter- 
prise made relatively slow headway. While 
in England there occurred unprecedented 
growth in industrial output, French pro- 
duction increased very slowly, the rate of 
growth being probably somewhat less than 
during the previous century. The changes 
in industrial technique from 1540 to 1640 
were also much more numerous and far 
reaching in England than in France. What 
had to be explained in the case of France, 
as in that of most European countries, was 
not, as in the case of England, why industrial 
capitalism made so much progress in the age 
of the price revolution, but why it made so 
little. 

The index numbers for wages and prices 
in France and England used by Professor 
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Hamilton and Mr. Keynes would probably 
soon be made obsolete by fresh researches 
into the history of prices, particularly by 
- those of the International Scientific Com- 
mittee on price history, directed by Sir 
William Beveridge and Professor Gay. 
From a hasty perusal of some of the new 
material, it seemed unlikely that the publica- 
tions of the committee would alter the 
impression that from 1540 to 1640 labour 
costs were falling in France as much as in 
England. ‘The conclusion would probably 
be that in both countries real wages fell far 
less than had been supposed. It was a 
mistake to infer the economic condition of 
sixteenth and seventeenth century work- 
men. simply from comparisons between the 
trend of money wages and that of retail 
food prices. It was not at all certain that 
the workmen spent most of their earnings 
in buying food from retail dealers. In the 
building trades, which had supplied most of 
the material on wages, the practice of board- 
ing workmen was fairly common, and might 
even have been increasing during the six- 
teenth century. In rural districts, where 
the majority of the labourers in most other 
industries found employment, workmen 
nearly always held plots of land and raised 
' much of their food. What they bought 


they probably obtained on more favourable - 


terms than could be had from middlemen in 
the towns. 

In so far as the English workmen’s money 
„earnings were spent on other commodities 
than food, it was not proved that he was 
worse off in 1640 or in 1620 than before 
the price revolution. The prices of clothing 
and of most other manufactured articles 
apparently rose somewhat more slowly than 
wages, and this was true, at least after 1568, 
of coal, which became the common fuel of 
the English during the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I. In France, though the prices 
of foodstuffs—relative to other prices— 
apparently rose slightly less than in England, 
those of fuel and manufactured articles 
apparently rose slightly more. Probably the 


standard of living among industrial workmen 
fell less, if anything, in England than in 
France. So far as concerned labour costs, 
the investor in mines or manufacturing 
plants was certainly not placed in a better 
position in England than in France by the 
price revolution. 

Money wages, as Mr. Keynes recognized | 
in his indices of profit inflation, represented 
only part of the cost of production in mining 
and manufacturing. The most important 
other expense was for lumber and firewood. 
The prices of firewood and of certain kinds. 
of timber, especially oak, were rising in 
England much more rapidly even than those 
of food purchased retail, and wood was 
becoming considerably dearer there than in 
France, so that in this respect the French 
investor seemed to have had an advantage 
over the English. 

The great profits frequently made in 
industrial enterprise in England were due 
primarily to technical improvements. It 
was difficult to see how these could have 
been an inevitable result of such a fall in 
real wages as accompanied the inflow of 
American silver. A comparison between 
French and English industrial history did 
not prove that the price revolution had no 
influence on the progress of capitalism, but 
it was a warning against the assumption that 
that revolution was a factor of compelling 
importance. Unlike such other factors as 
geographical conditions, historical tradition, 
and the dissolution of the monasteries, it 
did nothing to explain the contrast between 
France and England in respect to the growth 
of industrial capitalism. 

Mr. C. R. Fay (Roy. Econ. Soc.) heartily 
supported Professor Nef's point of view on 
the main question : Did the main stimulus 
to the development of industrial capitalism 
come from the monetary changes, or from 
changes in industrial technique and from the 
expansion of markets? ‘The emphasis laid 
by Professor Hamilton and Mr. Keynes on 
the monetary changes was a monstrous 
falling-away from the pure doctrine of Adam 
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Smith, that industrial progress arose from 
the extension of the market. “The economic 
history of the English and the Dutch, the 
two leading maritime nations of the period, 
was in striking contrast to that of the other 
nations. ‘The internal industrial genesis 
analysed by Professor Nef needed only to 
be placed in a wider commercial setting to 
afford a completely satisfactory explanation 
of the economic developments of the period. 
Changes in the monetary indices were 
certainly no reliable guide to changes in the 
real cost of living for ordinary people 
throughout the country, even in more recent 
times—much less so in the comparatively 
remote times of the Tudors and Stuarts. 
Nor was this only a question of the distortion 
caused by payment in kind, for example, 
under the living-in system described by 
Professor Nef. Questions concerning the 
substitution of one kind of foodstuff for 
another, in response to price changes, would 
always prevent the general monetary indices 
from giving a clear answer on such points. 
The chief significance of the influx of new 
silver was not its effect on the internal 
standard of living, but the opportunity which 
it gave for the extension of commerce, 
notably for the expansion of trade with the 
East. 

Professor R. H. Tawney was equally 
sceptical about the ‘ profit index’ calculated 
by Hamilton and Keynes, which he con- 
sidered to be wrong in principle, as assuming 
that the price changes caused reactions 
similar in kind (though not perhaps. in 
degree) in the different countries. What the 
price changes did was to set up a strain ; the 
different countries reacted to the strain in 
entirely different ways, according to previous 
differences in their economic organization. 
This variety of reaction to a general strain 
could be seen very clearly from a comparison 
of the resultant changes in agriculture and 
land ténure in England, France and Ger- 
many. In north-east Germany, with the 
political and military conditions of a frontier 
region, there was great activity on the large 


estates, the re-establishment of something 
like servile conditions, and the development 
of the export trade in grain. In France the 
reaction was quite different. The seigneur 
was not an agriculturalist, but a rentier. He 
could not react in the same direction as the 
large land-owner in eastern Germany, 
because by that time the French peasant's 
title to his land was good. In England, 
industry was booming, and some of the large 
land-owners turned to industrial enterprise, 
or to such subsidiary enterprises as mining ; 
others turned to capitalistic agriculture. If 
this variety of reaction to price changes was 
to be found in agriculture, it was quite 
certain to have occurred also in industry. 
General calculations of changes in the ‘ cost 
of labour’ could not’ have much validity for 
that period; Mr. Keynes’s work, in 
particular, suffered from an insufficient 
appreciation of the differences between the 
industrial organization of the sixteenth 
century and that of the twentieth. 

"The indirect reactions of the complex 
economic process analysed by Professor Nef 
were both varied and far-reaching. ‘The 
very rapid development of English industry 
was necessarily accompanied by a rapid 
exhaustion of resources, especially of timber. 
"The shortage of timber caused a search for 
alternative sources of fuel, and so led to the 
development of'the industrial uses of coal. 
So also in agriculture: as the population 
grew, and as the price movements made it 
worth while to bring more land under 
cultivation, the agriculturalists were driven 
to more intensive methods, and to the im- 
provement of agricultural technique. In 
English industry, a further reaction to the 
tightening strain might be traced in the 
almost passionate interest shown in technical 
invention during the later decades of the 
sixteenth century. In all these changes, the 
price movements were certainly an important 
factor ; but their effect must be studied in 
detail, according as they impinged on different 
varieties of economic organization. It was 
to be remembered also that the price changes 
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could not be studied properly in isolation 
from the other dynamic forces making for 
change in the same direction. 

.Mr. J. Saltmarsh (Cambs. and Hunts. 
Archaeolog. Soc.) pointed out that Hamil- 
ton’s index failed to make the necessary 
adjustment from silver prices to prices of 
account ; hence his figures gave purchas- 
ing power not in terms of sterling but in 
terms of pure silver. ‘This affected the 
statement (made by both Hamilton and 
Keynes) that prices in England did not begin 
to rise until 1540, whereas other statistics 
(for example, those collected by Knoop and 
Jones) showed a rise in food prices in the 
previous decades. 

Mr. F. J. Fisher challenged Mr. Fay’s 
assertion that the markets to be mainly 
considered were the overseas markets. Most 
of the industries in which capitalism was 
developing (as indicated by Professor Nef) 
were industries which supplied the home 
market, such as brewing, salt-making, sugar 
refining, and tobacco manufacturing. Were 
there not at this period some factors giving 
English industry special protection against 
foreign competition? The English tariff 
became definitely protective under James I : 
and the civil wars in the continental coun- 
tries must have helped this process. “The 
fact that prices rose later in England than 
on the continent might also have given some 
incidental protection to English industry. 

Professor Nef agreed in substance with 
both Mr. Fay and Mr. Fisher, nor did he 
think that their points of view were wholly 
irreconcilable. In the case of salt, England 
was still dependent to some extent on import 
from France and Portugal. Most of the 
developing industries were manufacturing 
mainly for the home market ; but several 
of them had a subsidiary export trade. 
There was a considerable export trade in 
English beer, much of it going (curiously 
enough) to the Netherlands. Some coal, 
also, was being exported; but in most of 
these industries the amounts exported were 
not a really large proportion of the total 


production.’ Professor Tawney’s comments 
on the different reactions in agriculture in 
different countries went to support the main 
thesis of the paper, and gave further en- 
couragement to the comparative study of 
such problems. Mr. Saltmarsh’s criticism 
of Hamilton was well founded, and might be 
applied also to Keynes. The provisional 
report of Sir William Beveridge’s committee 
on the history of prices showed that between 
1500 and 1540 food prices in England rose 
in the ratio of about 14°3:23. As to the 
protective nature of the price changes, no 
certain answer could be given. It was not 
clear that the changes in silver prices in 
England were less than in the continental 
countries ; over the century as a whole, the 
changes in England seemed to have been 
even greaterthan elsewhere. “The import- 
ance of civil wars in other countries in giving 
a special stimulus to English industry was 
certainly great. In particular, the wars in 
the Low Countries certainly gave a special 
stimulus to sugar refining in England. 


4. Colonial History. Chairman : Professor 
Sir Herbert Richmond (Cambridge : 
Cambridge Hist. Soc.); Secretary: 
Dr. W. P. Morrell (New Zealand). 

(i.) The founding of American civilization. 
Professor T. J. Wertenbaker 1 (Princeton : 
Amer. Hist. Assoc.) said that the European 
emigrants who crossed the Atlantic in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to 
make their homes in the American wilder- 
ness brought with them cultural inheritances, 
which they endeavoured to maintain essenti- 
ally unchanged. The American colonies 
were settled, not entirely by Englishmen, 
but in part also by Germans, Swiss, Welsh, 

Swedes, Scotch-Irish, Dutch, Scotch High- 

landers, and Frenchmen. ‘To understand 

the culture of New Jersey or of New York 
or of Pennsylvania, we must be acquainted 

with the background of all these groups. A 

1 This address has been published in History, 

September 1936. 
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century after the English conquest of New 
Netherlands the Dutch church in America 
was still looking to the classis of Amsterdam 
for guidance and direction; when the 
British troops occupied New York after 
the American defeat on Long Island, they 
found the lower part of the city still essentially 
Dutch. In Lancaster, Pennsylvania, to- 
day many people spoke German, and some 
wore clothes of German pattern. 

Yet, the attachment of the colonists to 
their homeland culture, and their determined 
efforts to maintain it in America, could not 
withstand the moulding effect of local condi- 
tions. In founding Virginia the London 
Company had hoped to supply England 
with sorely needed industrial materials, then 
largely imported from foreign countries— 
timber, iron, masts, tar, turpentine, potash, 
glas. ‘The forests of the new world were 
to be peopled, not with farmers or traders 
or shipbuilders, but with smelters of iron 
and copper, with glass makers, with workers 
in potash, tar, and pitch. These plans 
proved impracticable: the distance from 
Jamestown to London was too great, and 
labour in Virginia was too dear. In time 
the settlers discovered that the soil and 
climate were admirably suited for the raising 
of tobacco, and so all the industrial enter- 
prises were abandoned for the cultivation of 
this one staple crop. Not only was tobacco 
the basis of the economic structure, but it 
made a duplication of the English manor or 
the English town impossible, determined 
the character of immigration, affected pro- 
foundly the local church, and shaped the 
social structure. The Virginian aristocracy 
was not transplanted from England, but 
created by tobacco. 

The frontier was always a powerful 
factor in shaping the life of the settler, for 
the first generation usually found itself 
within the grasp of the wilderness. By the 
time the pioneer period had passed, and the 
community was ready for better things, the 
memory of European culture was somewhat 
dimmed. The transit to America tended 
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to discourage many forms of cultural ex- 
pression, including the artistic crafts. The 
battle of the Americans was for the primary 
needs of life ; they could not spare time for 
its nicer refinements. Perhaps the most 
remarkable instance of resistance to pioneer 
conditions was the survival of German 
peasant art in Pennsylvania. 

Had the colonies been completely cut off 
from economic and cultural communication 
with Europe, local conditions would have 
operated much more rapidly in shaping a 
distinct American civilization or perhaps 
several distinct American civilizations. But 
the Atlantic, while a vast barrier between 
mother-country and colony, was also a 
convenient means of communication. ‘The 
colonists had their faces turned to Europe. 
For a century after the founding of James- 
town they hugged the Atlantic coast, never 
more than a few miles away from water 
navigable by the ocean-going vessels of their 
day. A part of the great British empire, 
they continued to look to England as the 
centre of political, economic, and cultural 
life, and as changes took place there, the 
colonies followed suit as best they could. 

The severing of these ties began with the 
first settlements ; it was not yet complete. 
The continuing influence of England was 
illustrated by the history of the development 
of American architecture. Georgian houses 
appeared from Maine to South Carolina, 
though like the earlier types they encountered 
the forces of local conditions, and took on 
different aspects in different colonies. ‘The 
mother-country influenced the Chesapeake 
Bay colonies far more profoundly than those 
of New England, since commercial ties with 
Virginia and Maryland were stronger than 
with Massachusetts, Rhode Island, or 
Connecticut. In Virginia and Maryland 
climate and soil were contradictory forces to 
commercial intercourse, the isolated life on 
the plantation tending to break the tradi- 
tional tie with England, the constant im- 
portation of English goods to strengthen it. 
In New England the similarity of economic 
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conditions and occupation to those of the 
mother-country tended to preserve English 
culture, while the lack of trade with London 
or Bristol strengthened the influence of local 
conditions. In New York the English 
conquest hastened Americanization by sever- 
ing the tie between New Netherland and 
Holland ; in Pennsylvania the large degree 
of isolation of Germans and Scotch-Irish 
weakened the traditional ties with the 
Rhine region and Ulster. The cultural 
influence of England was strongest in the 
tidewater region, weaker in the piedmont 
region, and very weak in the valleys of 
western Virginia and Pennsylvania. The 
best illustrations of the melting pot during 
the colonial period were found in the middle 
colonies In the Hudson, Hackensack, 
Passaic, and Raritan valleys the Dutch 
language had to battle with French, German, 
and English, and eventually succumbed, but 
it made a lasting imprint on the English of 
the region, and through it on that of the 
United States. 

The civilization of the United States was 
still largely English, the people spoke the 
English tongue, their political institutions 
were fundamentally English, they still 
accepted English literature as their literature. 
But the forces of local conditions and the 
melting pot had been at work for three 
centuries, were still at work, to bring about 
vast changes. 'l'o-day there existed a 
distinct and recognizable American civiliza- 
tion. ‘This was the product of European 
inheritance, of continued contact with 
Europe, and of the contact of one group with 
another, but it was also the product of 
America itself. The new world had made 
new men. 

Professor G. S. Duncan drew attention to 
the growth of the negro racial group in the 
United States since the first slaves were im- 
ported in 1619. They now numbered 
12,000,000, and 87 per cent. could read or 
write, though their ancestors had come from 
Africa as primitive slaves. Eventually, he 
believed, an American type would be evolved 
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in which the negroes also would have a part. 
Dr. V. T. Harlow asked whether the 
Anglo-Saxon type, institutions, and standards 
would be able to impress themselves on the 
great nineteenth-century immigration into 
America. Professor Wertenbaker replied 
that there were pronounced differences 
between the Atlantic seaboard and the West : 
but the immigrants had accepted Anglo- 
Saxon institutions, law, and language, and, 
he believed, were being influenced by, more 
than they were influencing, the United 
States. . In answer to a further question 
from Professor S. A. Cook, he said the 
American skull was said to be growing 
longer and narrower, but he did not believe 
dogmatic opinions should be expressed as yet 
on the American physical type. 

Dr. J. A. Hawgood (Birmingham) asked 
whether the Anglo-Saxon contribution to 
American civilization were not subject to 
exaggeration on account of the Anglicization 
of surnames, but Professor Wertenbaker 
thought this made no substantial difference. 
Professor H. Hale Bellot said that investiga- 
tion had reduced the percentage of English 
stock in the colonies at the time of the 
American revolution to 60 per cent. Would 
this not involve some revision of our judg- 
ments? Dr. W. J. Rose said that there 
were signs of a cultural revival among the 
Slavonic immigrants. He also drew atten- 
tion to the fact that a large proportion of the 
newer and, he suggested, perhaps of the 
older immigrants had gone with a definite 
desire to cut loose from their homeland. 
Professor A. P. Newton pointed out that 
this had been true of the foreign immigrants 
who had in the eighteenth century far out- 
numbered the British. On the other hand, 
the second great wave of Anglo-Saxon (and 
Irish) immigration in the middle decades of 
the nineteenth century had been very im- 
portant in American history, and these 
immigrants, except the Irish, had not gone 
out in hostility to this country, though they 
might perhaps be hostile to those holding 
power and privilege in it. 
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Professor Wertenbaker considered that the 
importance of the dissenting religious element 
in the seventeenth-century immigration had 
perhaps sometimes been exaggerated. A great 
many had gone out from a desire to better 
themselves, though the great majority were 
ardent calvinists, anxious to reform the 
church on calvinist lines. Moreover, at 
least 100,000 Englishmen must have emi- 
grated to Virginia in thé seventeenth century. 
Dr. J. J. Auchmuty said that one branch of 
his family had gone out in 1701, another in 
1870. ‘The former had kept in close touch 
with the mother-land and been loyalist at 
the revolution; the latter had cut adrift 
and had even altered their surname. Dr. 
C. P. Wright drew attention to the survival 
of old forms in America in the field of 
culture and institutions. Mr. C. J. B. 
Gaskoin thought there was a difference 
between a positive desire to create something 
and a mere desire to get away from some- 
thing. The former was the more powerful 
and had been the more important in American 
history. In answer to a question from the 
Chairman, Professor Wertenbaker said that 
the high cost of labour had been felt from 
the beginning, and had been the cause of 

‘the introduction of slaves and the decline 
of the ‘ yeomanry ' in Virginia. ‘This gave 
rise to a discussion in which the Secretary, 
Dr. Harlow, Mr. P. M. Sherlock (Inst. of 
Jamaica) and Miss L. L. Nixon took part. 

Dr. G. F. G. Stanley (Mount Allison) 
asked whether a group so isolated as the 
Mennonites in Canada, for example, really 
contributed anything to a common civiliza- 
tion, and Dr. Wright replied that a group of 
Mennonites had brought hard red wheat 
to Kansas and another had shown, by build- 
ing turf huts and sinking wells, how to 
settle the treeless plains of Manitoba. 


(il.) The problems faced by the early settlers of 
the Canadian prairies. 

Professor A. S. Morton (Saskatchewan) 

read a paper which opened by indicating that 

the prairies were due to the distribution of 


moisture during the summer in a way 
suitable for the growth of grasses, including 
wheat. But they were isolated by the great 
forest, the Eldorado of the fur-traders. 
The problem of transportation from the 
sea-board through the rocky region of 
hundreds of miles over which the forest 
extended had been the problem of the 
Canadian north-west from the beginning, 
It remained unsolved even in the days of the 
fur trade so long as beaver fetched but four 
shillings a pound, but when the price rose to 
ten and even fifteen shillings large returns 
enabled the traders to face the high cost of 
transport. 'The fertility of the prairie 
region west of Lake Winnipeg was first 
revealed by the gardens at the posts, and this 
discovery led to the establishment of Lord 
Selkirk’s colony on the Red River. The 
colonists came in easily with the facilities for 
transport created by the fur-traders, but it 
took ten years to stock this agricultural 
colony with cattle, brought in over the 
prairie from the United States. Selkirk and 
the Hudson’s Bay company were aware that 
only high-priced commodities could bear the 
cost of transport and tried flax, hemp, and 
wool. A second problem faced the Selkirk 
settlers, namely the August frosts. These 
destroyed the late-maturing wheat and thus 
made settlement on a large scale impossible. 
When the prairie region became part of 
Canada, the Canadians were only aware of 
the problem of transport. ‘They believed 
correctly that it would be solved by their 
transcontinental railway, but they lost sight 
of the necessity of keeping the cost low in 
view of the fact that wheat was then a very 
low-priced article. ‘The extravagance of 
building three lines through the unproduc- 
tive forest region and of much duplication of 
lines on the prairies, which had to be paid 
for by the freight to and fro, proved a great 
burden on the early settlers who got a low 
price for their wheat. Improvement, how- 
ever, came when wheat began to fetch a 
price above one dollar a bushel. The 
problem of the late August frosts was solved 
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. by the introduction of early-maturing Red 
Fife, simultaneously with the coming of the 
railway. ‘Thus, agricultural settlement on 
a large scale became possible, and it was 
further helped by the breeding of still earlier 
wheats such as Marquis and Reward, as 
the settlements moved northwards. The 
problem of drought was partially solved by 
the introduction of ‘dry-farming.” The 
next step forward came when the farmers, 
believing that the middlemen charged too 
high a price for the services they rendered, 
resorted to co-operative marketing of wheat. 
The political value of the co-operatives should 
not be overlooked. ‘The farmer was taken 
out of his farm to face business in a large 
way, and several of the leaders, such as the 
Hon. W. R. Motherwell, and the Hon. 
Charles Dunning, present finance minister 
of the Dominion, got their training as leaders 
and statesmen in co-operative societies. “The 
association of the various governments with 
the farmers’ movements of the Canadian 
prairie region had kept them, hitherto, in 
the ways of moderation and of sanity. 

Mr. C. R. Fay (Roy. Econ. Soc.) thought 
it was unlucky for western Canada that the 
ranching industry had not developed further. 
He also raised the question whether the 
present depression might perhaps lead to the 
development of some new and safer form of 
agricultural exploitation such as the 320-acre 
mechanized farm, and possibly the company 
farm. Professor Morton replied that he 
discerned a tendency towards the first but 
not the second, 

Mr. R. England drew attention to certain 
geographical diversities within the prairie 
region itself. He also pointed out that 
recent mining developments to the east and 
north-east of it suggested that the problem 
of railway duplication might have received 
an exaggerated emphasis. 

Dr. G. F. G. Stanley (Mount Allison) 
pointed out that the lecturer had not referred 
to difficulties with the Indians as one of the 
settlers’ problems. ‘These difficulties were 
no doubt diminished by the presence of a 


military force (the north-west mounted police), 
before the influx of settlers began, and partly 
by the absence in western Canada of a class 
comparable to the frontiersmen of the United 
States. 

Professor H. N. Fieldhouse (Manitoba) 
and Mr. Fay asked questions with regard to 
the Hudson Bay railway and sea route to 
Europe. Professor Morton explained that 
the old Hudson Bay route had fallen into 
disfavour owing to the loss of a steamer in 
the Bay at a critical time. When it began 
to come back into favour, although railway 
construction was begun in 1912, the scheme 
had been held up by the opposition of eastern 
interests. Dr. C. P. Wright explained that 
the Hudson Bay navigation only opened in 
early August and closed in October on 
account of ice at Churchill rather than in 
the straits. He also asked what draught 
animals had been used by the Selkirk settlers 
to break up the prairie ; whether it was not 
the case that the Mennonite immigrants 
of the ’seventies (from the Crimea) had made 
an important contribution to the technique 
of settlement on the open grassland; and 
why the west had been settled by English- 
speaking Canadians rather than those ex- 
cellent pioneers, the French Canadians. 
The optimism of the lecturer was typical of 
the west but was, he thought, excessive. 
In the past important policy decisions, the 
opening of certain Alberta lands for agri- 
culture rather than for ranching, and the 
‘decision to build the Hudson Bay railway, 
had been based on excessive optimism. 

Dr. W. Rose contributed several 
details of early life on the prairies from 
recollections of his own boyhood in the 
’nineties. What had most impressed him 
about the Mennonites was the way in which 
they had planted trees. He regretted that 
western Canada had come to despise sub- 
sistence farming and to regard the west as 
a place in which to make a fortune. Dr. 
Stanley said that though the French on the 
spot had been anxious to play a part in the 
settlement of the west that was not true of 
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the French in Quebec. Western emigration 
had been opposed by their clergy, and for 
those desirous to go further afield there was 
the counter-attraction of the industrial 
north-east of the United States. Professor 
W. M. Macmillan (Witwatersrand: Roy. 
African Soc.) drew attention to the virtual 
absence in Canada of the problem, which 
agitated South Africa, of unequal races trying 
to survive in the same area. Its absence had 
not perhaps been an unmixed advantage. 
He also referred to the mistakes that had 
been made in western Canada, as an argu- 
ment for planning in human affairs. ‘This 
point was challenged by Dr. W. P. Morrell 
(London), who held that the record was, on 
the whole, one of successful individual 
enterprise and that it would have been 
difficult for any authority to have known 
in advance what was the right plan. 


(ii.) The technique of negotiation in British 
Commonwealth foreign relations prior to 
1914. 

Mr. K. C. Wheare (Melbourne) stated 
that in 1926 the United Kingdom and 
Dominions adopted for the conduct of their 
foreign relations what might be shortly 
described as a technique of consultative 
negotiation, based upon consent, and executed 
through a system of distinct, direct, and co- 
ordinate representation for each nation in 
the Commonwealth. This involved an 
important change from the technique em- 
ployed prior to 1914, but the nature and 
extent of that change had been exaggerated. 
Consultative negotiation was admittedly 
neither obligatory nor invariable before the 
war, but it was certainly the usual technique 
in cases where the Dominions claimed that 
their interests were affected. “There was 
no uniform practice about representation, 
but an examination provided a basis of classi- 
fication. In matters of ‘ high policy’ there 
was negotiation by one plenipotentiary ; but 
there was some consultation of the Dominions 
or colonies on the colonial clauses of the 
Anglo-French convention of 1904 and on 


the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
in 1911 ; and there was a promise in IQII 
of consultation in future Hague conferences. 
In other matters of more definitely local 
interest, there were three forms of a * uni- 
lateral’ system of negotiation: some- 
times, for instance in the New Hebrides 
negotiations of 1906~7, the position of the 
colonies was subordinate both juridically and 
in fact ; in another group of cases, such as 
the Behring Sea negotiations with the United 
States in 1890 and 1894-5, though sub- 
ordinate juridically, it was co-ordinate in 
fact ; in yet another group of negotiations, 
affecting Canada and the United States, in 
1892, 1909, and 1911, the position of 
Canada, though again subordinate juridically, 
was ‘super-ordinate’ in fact. The ‘ multi- 
lateral ' system of negotiation developed out 
of this. Sir John Macdonald's share of the 
negotiations in 1871 with the United States, 
though co-ordinate in law, was subordinate 
in fact; but in the negotiations of 1874, 
1888, 1898, and 1911, the position of the 
Canadian plenipotentiaries, appointed on the 
advice of the government of the United 
Kingdom, was co-ordinate in fact as well as 
in law ; and in 1893 and 1907 there were 
negotiations in Paris in which the Canadian 
plenipotentiary was in fact ‘ super-ordinate.’ 
On the second of these occasions Sir E. Grey 
laid down a new constitutional convention 
of leaving the actual negotiation to the 
Canadian plenipotentiary, subject to con- 
sultation of the British ambassador and to 
the consent of the British government to the 
eventual treaty. The ‘collateral’ system 
of representation was also adopted, though 
only at certain technical conferences. Thus 
all three systems enunciated and accepted in 
1926 had been tried in fact, if not always in 
form, in negotiations before 1914. The 
requirement of the Dominions’ consent was 
also usual, but it was by no means obligatory, 
and it was in this respect perhaps that post- 
war differed most from pre-war technique. 
On the whole, however, it seemed true to 
say that the war did not alter the direction 
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of advance: it merely quickened the pace 
along a road already taken. 

‘The Chairman asked whether, in the case 
of negotiations by a ' multilateral’ British 
Empire delegation there was any preliminary 
thrashing out of the principles to be followed 
in the negotiation. Mr. Wheare replied 
that this was so in many cases, but there was 
no general rule. Dr. Eveline Martin asked 
whether there was any trace of a principle in 
this development of technique, or whether the 
development was due to pure chance, or to 
effective pressure by the colonies interested. 
Mr. Wheare said that there was no sign of 
any plan. ‘The deciding factor appeared to 
be expediency. Sir Richard Burn (Roy. 
Asiatic Soc.) drew attention to the reac- 
tions of these matters on the development of 
representative and responsible government 
in-India. He pointed out that the Anglo- 
Russian convention of 1907 had been 
negotiated without consultation with the 
government of India in spite of the important 
Indian interests involved in Persia and 
Afghanistan. 

Professor A. S. Morton (Saskatchewan) 
attributed the isolationist and particularist 
attitude of Canada partly to fear of being 
involved in trouble with the United States, 
and partly to the hypnotic influence of the 
United States which had, however, per- 
ceptibly diminished since the onset of the 
depression. ‘The secretary expressed the 
opinion that an important precedent had 
been created in the negotiations for reci- 
procity between Canada and the United 
States in 1847-54: the appointment of 
Lord Elgin, the governor-general of Canada, 
as United Kingdom plenipotentiary meant 
that Canadian interests were, in fact, 
effectively represented. He also raised the 
question of the consultation of Cape Colony 
in negotiations affecting South Africa, which 
gave rise to some discussion. 

Professor A. P. Newton thought it 
would be a mistake to look too closely for 
principles and policy in these matters, which 
were probably decided on opportunist con- 


siderations. It involved the danger of 
writing history backwards. ‘The general 
attitude of the British government had been 
that the colonies should be treated as wards, 
without experience in international affairs. 
He also drew attention to the errors and 
limitations of knowledge of colonial history 
shown in the memoranda prepared for the 
British government in connexion with the 
Anglo-French negotiations about New- 
foundland and now published in the ‘ British 
Documents on the Origins of the War.’ 

Replying to the first point, Mr. Wheare 
said he quite agreed that it was the British 
practice to formulate the theory or principles 
afterwards, as had been done by the Imperial 
conference of 1926: his point was that it 
was possible by examining and comparing 
the methods of negotiation to classify them 
roughly, as he had done in his paper, accord- 
ing to certain principles. 

‘The Chairman, in thanking Mr. Wheare 
for his paper, pointed out that the pre- 
dominant responsibility of the United King- 
dom for defence had naturally given her the 
predominant share in negotiations which 
might possibly involve war. 


5. Historical Relations between Europe and 
the American Continents. Chairman: 
Professor H. Hale Bellot ; Secretary : 
Dr. P. H. Box. 

(i.) The Study of Latin-American History in 
the United States. Chairman of the 
meeting: Mr. Philip Guedalla. 


A paper by Professor A. S. Aiton, which 
was read by proxy, summarized the work in 
this field in progress in the United States. 
The period of Hapsburg and Bourbon 
empire in Spanish America was the focus of 
considerable activity in the United States, 
but Brazilian colonial history, on the other 
hand, was comparatively neglected. Apart 
from Professor P. A. Martin’s diligent 
cultivation of the whole range of this 
country’s history, Profesor M. W. 
Williams’s interest in the career of Pedro II, 
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and Professor Lawrence Hills work on 
United States relations, little of moment was 
being undertaken in the history of this region. 
The Spanish empire had drawn many 
students to the study of its vicissitudes 
through more than three centuries of 
history. Under the combined assault of a 
large group of scholars the old views of 
Spanish incapacity and failure, together with 
old legends about cruelty and avarice, were 
giving place to the real record of colonizing 
skill, administrative ability, and high success 
in the transplantation of European culture. 
Miss Irene A. Wright was at that time 
engaged in the publication of new Spanish 
documents on the sixteenth century which 
would revolutionize the present conception 
of the raiding activities of the English, 
French, and Dutch. Historians would be 
obliged to modify their conception of Sir 
Francis Drake in many directions when her 
next volume of documents left the press. 
The revolutionary period had engrossed the 
attention of Profesor W S. Robertson, 
whose ‘ Life of Miranda’ and other works 
were well known in England. The national 
period had yet to receive the full attention it 
deserved. A number of general histories 
were in preparation, but on the whole 
United States relations with Latin-America 
continued to attract the greater share of 
interest. Latin-American studies in the 
United States were still in the fact-finding 
stage. Archival investigations were slowly 
filling in the bare historical outline and new 
interpretations were forcing scholars to 
discard many legends and misconceptions. 
Synthesis on a large scale was as yet im- 
possible with anything approaching a scien- 
tific regard for foundation in fact. 

Mr. F. A. Kirkpatrick followed with a 
paper on the Study of Latin-American 
history in Great Britain. He first treated 
historical works as evidence of study, and 
then dealt with public interest in the subject. 
He reviewed the study as seen in descriptive 
books, in the periodical press, in reviews of 
books, in the work of the Hakluyt Society, 


and in the great libraries. The teaching of 
Latin-American history in the universities 
was not abundant but was increasing. 
Mr. Kirkpatrick contrasted actual with 
possible conditions for the work, and con- 
cluded with an outline of individual study 
and research in the universities and else- 
where. 

Dr. J. W. Barker opened the discussion 
with a description of the present position of 
Latin-American studies in Cambridge. En- 
couraging progress was being made. 

His Excellency the Brazilian Ambassador 
expressed his pleasure at being able to attend 
the meeting. His government was deeply 
interested in the progress of Latin-American 
studies in Europe, and he reminded the 
meeting that the study of Latin-American 
history involved for its fruitful evolution the 
study not only of Spanish but of Portuguese 
America. 

Mrs. J. J. Auchmuty described the position 
of Latin-American history in undergraduate 
Courses in the United States. 

Dr. R. A. Humphreys said that for some 
time occasional theses had been written for 
higher degrees in Latin-American history 
in London university, and that provision had 
been made for undergraduate studies by the 
establishment of optional and special sub- 
jects in Latin-American history in the 
curriculum for the B.A. honours degree. 
The subjects were the history of Latin- 
America since 1780 and the emancipation 
of Latin-America, 1808-26. The more 
the history of the United States was studied 
the more it was evident that American 
history was not bounded by the Gulf of 
Mexico. In London the foundations of an 
undergraduate library had been laid at 
University College and of a postgraduate 
library at the Institute of Historical Research. 
The Latin-American States had been asked 
to assist in the building of these libraries and 
many had responded generously. It was 
essential that such libraries and institutions 
as already promoted Latin-American studies 
or might do so should work together. 
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Professor J. L. Morison (Armstrong Coll.) 
and Mr. J. R. Carey emphasized the need 
for historians of Latin- America to visit the 
republics of that region and to pursue their 
studies on the spot. 

Dr. Borkenau said that the time had come 
for a closer investigation of Latin- American 
institutions. The history of a country could 
not be understood unless the nature of its 
fundamental institutions was known. Such 
knowledge demanded residence in the 
country. The anthropological knowledge 
of Latin-America was very slight. He 
instanced the importance of knowing the 
respective contributions of Spanish and 
Indian elements, and the need for a study 
of the clan-family as a political unit. 

Dr. J. C. Merriam (Carnegie Institution, 
Washington) stressed the desirability of 
greater co-operation between the historians 
of Latin-America, the United States, and 
England interested in this field. He was 
glad to observe a considerable growth of 
historical studies in the Latin-American 
republics. 

Dr. P. H. Box described the new subjects 
in Latin-American history in the B.A. 
honours curriculum of London in detail and 
pointed out that the Public Record Office 
contained invaluable material not merely 
for the study of the diplomatic history of 
Latin-America but also for the purely 
domestic history of the Latin-American 
States. 


(ii.) Historical relations of Europe and the 
United States. 

Dr. J. A Hawgood (Birmingham) opened 
the meeting with a paper entitled ‘ The 
deformative period in American history.’ 
He considered the period in American his- 
tory from 1775 to 1815 remarkable in many 
ways, but suggested that one of its chief 
peculiarities had not been sufficiently taken 
into account, and that its consequences had 
thus tended to be overlooked. This peculi- 
arity was the virtual absence of immigration 
during these forty years, due first of all to 
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the American Revolution and the un- 
promising situation in the new United States 
during the period of the Articles of Con- 
federation, and then, immediately after the 
initiation of the regime of the constitution 
of 1787, to the outbreak in Europe of the 
French Revolution, followed by the Revo- 
lutionary and Napoleonic wars. He ex- 
plained how these events checked and 
prevented immigration, thus creating a break 
in an immigrant stream that had flowed 
fairly steadily from Europe to North America 
since the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and which was, after this gap of forty 
years, to resume its flow for a continuous 
period of over a century (1815 to 1924) 
until checked once again, this time by the 
restrictive legislation of the United States’ 
government, in modern times. ‘The present 
restrictive period had barely commenced, and 
could provide as yet only meagre data for 
purposes of comparison. ‘This period from 
about 1775 to about 1815 was, therefore, 
the only one in which to study the effect of 
the absence of immigration during one whole 
generation, upon subsequent generations and 
upon the development of the United States. 
The phrase ‘ deformative period ’ (not neces- 
sarily derogatory) summed up suggested 
effects. 

Mr. H. L. Beales followed with a paper 
on ‘Persuading emigrants to emigrate, 
1830-60.’ He said that emigrants have 
often been regarded as mere units in 
statistical totals or mere subjects of govern- 
mental regulation. ‘The pressures which 
induced them to leave their home-country 
had tended to be ignored, yet in these 
pressures was to be found new light upon the 
quality of civilization in the country they 
had left and some explanation of the pro- 
cesses of adaptation in the country: of their 
adoption. Any discussion of emigration in 
the Celtic period was usually rather 
narrowly Malthusian. The extent to which 
those who migrated among the working- 
classes, mainly from rural areas and occupa- 
tions, and who were commonly illiterate, 
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required ‘ persuasion,’ had been overlooked. 
Insensitive to Malthusianism, these people 
had deep-rooted objections to emigration and 
distrusted those, whether their local gentry, 
the agents of charity, or the officials of the 
poor law, who tried to induce them to leave 
home. ‘Their own political leaders showed 
their hostility and the ‘ working-class press ' 
provided abundant evidence of it. It con- 
tained many caustic accounts of the failure 
of well-intentioned charitable schemes of 
emigration and of the activities of the agents 
of land and development companies. ‘There 
was a considerable literature of persuasion— 
books, pamphlets, reported speeches, emi- 
grants’ letters. Much of this was specious 
and untrustworthy, but the letters, a pro- 
portion of which must be regarded as 
fraudulent, exerted a growing influence, 
especially when supported by the remittances 
of permanently or temporarily successful 
emigrants to their relatives at home. No 
sound estimate of amounts was possible, but 
such figures as £900,000 sent home to 
Ireland in a single year might be found. 
The growing weight of this form of per- 
suasion was increased by the special cheap 
literature of the gold rushes, and by the 
frequent articles on subjects related to 
emigration in the numerous cheap non- 
polemical weekly journals which were 
produced for working-class readers from the 
middle of the Celtic period onwards. With 
the decline of chartism a new stimulus came 
in England from trade unions, which in 
many cases made special provisions to assist 
their members to go to America. The 
grosser evils of the emigrant ships were 
eliminated ; costs were reduced ; criminal 
transportation declined; and the positive 
attractions of North America were enhanced. 
In the Celtic period the emigrants were 
fairly homogeneous. Not fully conditioned 
to industrialism, they were misfits in the 
changing economic system of their home 
country. In their economic and cultural 
background and in their fusion processes 
might lie a partial explanation of some of 


the characteristic features of American life. 
The organic connexion between labour 
mobility, gold discoveries, the transport re- 
volution, the restless democracy, and rugged 
individualism of American life was a factor 
that had passed on from the Celtic to sub- 
sequent periods of American history. 
Professor H. Heaton (Minnesota) also 
read a paper in which he said that although 
for two centuries transatlantic trade had been 
the largest branch of oceanic trade, its history 
had not been examined in any detail as yet. 
In the early stages the trade fitted into the 
neat pattern of an exchange of food and 
raw materials for manufactured goods ; but 
protectionist policy and the growth of a 
market large enough to support local in- 
dustries gradually reduced America’s de- 
pendence on European factories. Further, 
“Yankee ingenuity’ produced a wide range 
of machines and of new machine-made goods 
which passed into the export trade and 
penetrated every part of the world. The 
flood of prairie products which swept over 
Europe after 1870 brought misery to the 
high-cost producers of the old world ; but 
the American farmer was scarcely any better 
off so long as prices were low, and since 1929 
he had been feeling acutely the loss of his 
export market. ‘Transatlantic trade was 
scarcely ever controlled by monopolistic 
companies, and was therefore the greatest 
field for free individual enterprise. Even 
in colonial days it was doubtful whether any 
trader was seriously prevented by trade 
restrictions from buying and selling where 
he wished ; and in the nineteenth century 
the American market attracted swarms of 
little manufacturers and merchants in the 
hardware and textile regions. The risks were 
great, the mortality rate among traders 
was high, the capital or credit structure was 
ramshackle, and customs officers were some- 
times obdurate. The energy with which 
men went to the land frontier was paralleled 
by the energy with which the trader went 
after customers. His effort and achieve- 
ment have yet to be examined in detail. 
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‘The Chairman in opening the discussion 
drew attention to the importance of viewing 
the histories of Europe and America not as 
two separate subjects of study diplomatically 
related, but as part of a larger unity that 
might be called Atlantic history. 

Dr. A. Rosenberg developed the import- 
ance of the interchange of democratic ideas 
between the United States and Europe. At 
the time of the French Revolution American 
opinion wanted to aid democratic ideas in 
Europe by force of arms ; later American 
democratic ideas attracted Europeans in 
search of democracy and hostile to the pre- 
vailing powers in their own countries. Mr. 
W. T. J. Gun (Soc. of Genealogists) asked 
why the Irish emigrants were concentrated 
in the cities and towns of the United States. 
Mr. Beales replied that the main factor was 
the poverty of the Irish which prevented 
them from acquiring land. Dr. J. J. 
Auchmuty said that the factors at work were 
various. The Irish were very sociable and 
disliked living alone and they were not hard- 
working. These characteristics made them 
unfit for lonely pioneering. The Catholic 
church had opposed emigration from the 
first. When it could not be stopped the 
church used all its influence to keep the Irish 
together in order to prevent de-catholicizing 
processes. So the church reinforced the 
tendency to remain in towns. Dr. 
Auchmuty referred to recent social surveys 
in the United States. The effect of the 
recent economic depression had been to 
break up the isolation of the Polish and 
Italian minorities and to force them into the 
American national life. They were taking 
an increasing part in American political life, 
and their influence on the policy of the 
United States was growing. In this way 
the history of the United States and of 
Europe would be affected by the influence 
of these new national elements, just as that 
history had been influenced in the nineteenth 
century by the absorption into American life 
of earlier European national emigrant 
elements. Mr. Burn drew attention to the 


personal motives underlying the opposition 
of the earlier American leaders to European 
emigration to the United States. Dr. R. A. 
Humphreys emphasized the importance of 
the study of business records for North and 
South American history. Dr. C. P. Wright 
drew attention to the need for a study of 
the history of transport facilities. He re- 
ferred to the neglected work of Jeremiah 
"Thompson who organized a movement to 
attract emigrants from Europe and provided 
for their transport. Mr. C. J. B. Gaskoin 
raised the question of the incorporation of 
British seamen in the American marine as 
a factor in emigration. Statistics were un- 
reliable and hard to come by. The Chair- 
man emphasized the importance of the issues 
raised by Dr. Rosenberg in the discussion 
with regard to the reciprocal influence of 
the American frontier on Europe and the 
United States. 


6. Local History. Chairman: Professor 
A. Hamilton Thompson (Leeds : Leeds 
Phil. and Lit. Soc.) ; Secretary: Mr. 
L. F. Salzman. 


(i) Parochial and other local records. 


The Chairman opened the meeting by 
speaking of the great growth of interest in 
village history in recent times. “This pre- 
sented an almost unlimited field for workers 
and one much neglected in the past. The 
universities were, therefore, encouraging 
research students to work on this as one of 
the few fields not already over-cultivated. 
Good work was also being done by record 
societies in producing more material ; and 
a stimulus had been given by the founding 
and recent revival of the Victoria County 
History. Only through local history, with 
a proper background of general history, 
could proper use be made of the enormous 
mass of national records. 

Miss E. M. Hampson then read a paper 
on local records. She said that, from the 
archivist's standpoint, there had been some 
development of interest in the preservation 
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of local records during the past century. 
Considerable progress had been made with 
respect to manorial, municipal, and county 
records. Much, however, remained to be 
done even in these spheres, whilst in the vast 
field of parochial records progressive areas 
represented mere exceptions. Manorial 
documents were still to be found buried 
among chaotic parish papers. Records of 
towns and cities unincorporated prior to 
1835 were still frequently retained by a 
variety of separate authorities, for example, 
the early archives of Manchester. Even 
the customary records of long-established 
county administration were not always 
assembled at one county centre. Classi- 
fication, cataloguing, and indexing were 
usually inadequate and often not even 
attempted in any detail. ‘The majority of 
parochial recor ially in the more 
remote villages—still mouldered in a state 
of utter chaos in church chests or even in 
pigeon-holes within belfry walls. Attempts 
to introduce order too frequently meant 
wholesale destruction. In the case par- 
ticularly of parochial documents cumulative 
evidence was often of vital significance, 
even though individual documents might 
have little value. Recent legislation had 
increased the sphere of county administration 
and thereby constituted county authorities 
and legal custodians of the archives of the 
local government bodies which had been 
superseded. 

A very strong case now existed for the 
universal appointment of county and borough 
archivists, and more adequate facilities for 
research are urgently needed. The com- 
paratively slow progress made argued not 
only lack of interest on the part of the general 
public, but even forgetfulness on the part 
of professed historians concerning the wide 
range of historical information—social and 
economic, constitutional, legal, religious, 
political, linguistic—to be culled from local 
records. 

From the historian's standpoint, the main 
types of document to be found were, in the 


county, quarter session records, documents 
dealing with highways, bridges, turnpikes, 
railways, canals, land tax assessments, and 
enclosure awards. In the parish, there 
were registers, vestry minutes, poor law 
documents, churchwardens’, constables’, and 
surveyors’ accounts, and terriers, enclosure 
awards, tithe commissioners’ maps and 
awards. ‘There were also the rarely investi- 
gated records of petty sessions and other 
divisional meetings. Miss Hampson gave 
illustrations of the historical value of those 
documents, and summarized the work 
already done and suggestions put forward— 
literary and administrative. 

Professor A. H. Dodd followed with a 
paper on business records, which he described 
as the latest additions to the ranks of ac- 
credited historical archives. ‘The long delay 
in their recognition had been due not only 
to the neglect of historians but to the highly 
perishable character of the records them- 
selves ; for while family pride and spacious 
mansions might ensure the preservation of 
family papers, and legal enactment that of 
ecclesiastical and administrative records, the 
utilitarian character of business archives 
prompted their destruction as soon as house- 
room was needed. It was to prevent 
further destruction and to promote the 
accessibility of surviving documents that the 
Council for the Preservation of Business 
Archives was founded in 1934. 

Profesor Dodd's concern with certain 
Classes of business records was only indirect. 
Ancient families and manors were not 
primarily profit-making concerns, and their 
archives were provided for in other cate- 
gories. Yet historians could not ignore the 
incidental light which such records threw 
on the cultivation of the soil and on many 
of its derivative industries. For the pre- 
capitalist stages of mining and quarrying 
enterprises, for example, historians must go to 
family records, which at a different stage of 
industrial development would reveal, e.g., the 
operation of a slave-worked sugar plantation. 
Again, the records of state undertakings, . 
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or of monopolies on a national scale, such 
as the great joint stock companies of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, affected 
the study of local history only where their 
operations had stirred into activity some local 
industrial enterprise. 

Professor Dodd took records of profit- 
making concerns with a primarily local field 
of activity as his principal topic. Such 
records rarely went back beyond the 
eighteenth century. In respect both of 
content and accessibility he made a further 
distinction between undertakings which had 
by a long and unbroken career achieved a 
national reputation, and those smaller and 
generally more ephemeral concerns whose 
repute and clientele were confined to a 
limited area. ‘The archives of the former 
were generally valued by their owners, which 
helped to ensure their preservation but 
tended to restrict their accessibility for more 
recent years. With the latter the main 
problem was to prevent their destruction 
as useless lumber. In content the first class 
might be broadly defined as primarily national 
in interest, but throwing frequent sidelights 
on local history ; the latter were local par 
excellence but might occasionally help to 
illuminate problems of wide significance. 

These records of small undertakings 
offered, therefore, both a promising field and 
an urgent task for the investigator into local 
history. A country like North Wales, 
remote from the main highways of industry, 
and only partially and temporarily affected 
by the industrial revolution, might serve as 
an example. The library of the University 
college of North Wales had acquired a 
considerable collection of these documents, 
many of them containing almost complete 
materials for the history of small quarries, 
copper mines and similar undertakings from 
the time when direct exploitation by the 
landlord, or unsystematic and superficial 
working, at nominal rents, by operative 
miners and quarrymen, gave place to the 
formation of companies or partnerships. 
This transition generally took place during 


the late years of the eighteenth century : for 
earlier years, of course, the records (where they 
existed) must be sought in family papers. 

Again, ledgers of corn factors or owners 
of small coasting vessels were often found to 
throw incidental light on larger industrial 
units : and an occasional ledger of a village 
shop going back to the eighteenth or early 
nineteenth century would give a complete 
cross-section of village life. Records of 
early woollen mills were harder to come by, 
since so many of the small millowners kept 
no accounts : the few that survived showed 
forms of industrial organization which had 
passed away fifty or a hundred years earlier 
in more highly developed centres of industry. 

Such documents were rarely found in the 
hands of the present owners of the business. 
Private families which had formerly been 
in the trade, or lawyers in whose offices 
partnerships had been executed and dissolved, 
disputes thrashed out and shares transferred — 
these were the most frequent custodians. Here 
the local investigator stood a far better chance 
of access than one from further afield. 

'The value of the information yielded to 
the local historian needed no emphasis. In 
its development as an economic organism 
probably lay the chief connecting thread 
in the history of any local community. 
And these histories had their bearing on 
nationalhistory. Historical generalizations, 
especially in the economic sphere, needed 
constant checking and testing from local 
records. Just as the conception of mediaeval 
agrarian life derived from the law-books had 
been modified by what the manorial rolls 
had revealed about concrete local conditions, 
so for a later period business records might 
help to correct generalizations about the 
distribution of industry, the incidence of 
economic change, or the status of the small 
private company which had been drawn 
largely from blue books and acts of parliament. 

Dr. D. A. Chart (Public Record Office 
of Northern Ireland) followed with a paper 
on the working of a provincial record office. 
He said that Northern Ireland was the 
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smallest unit in the British Isles to which 
Public Record legislation had been applied. 
When the Public Record Office in Dublin 
was burned, with its contents, in 1922, the 
newly constituted province of Northern 
Ireland had had to choose between following 
the former practice of sending local records 
to Dublin and setting up its own repository. 
In view of the melancholy fate of the Dublin 
records, it had chosen the latter course. 
The department might have been made a 
purely modern storehouse, but in view of the 
historic past of the province, provision had 
been made from the outset for more ancient 
records. ‘Two main aims had been pursued : 
the replacement of the lost records relating 
to Northern Ireland by obtaining such 
copies of them as existed in private posses- 
sion; and the collection of all ancient 
documents of historical, personal, or local 
interest relating to Ulster. 

Furthermore, the department had em- 
barked on a policy of seeking out and copying 
matter of concern to Ulster in the repositories 
of Great Britain and elsewhere. In doing 
this no over-narrow local view was taken 
of what constituted suitable matter. If a 
document were encountered which appeared 
to be of value for the history of Ireland at 
large but which had no special reference to 
Ulster, an extract was taken. Publication 
was made either in the form of appendices to 
the annual report, which contained an index, 
or in special volumes of the ‘ record publica- 
tion’ type. Of those three had so far been 
issued ; some early seventeenth century 
maps, sketches and papers of the Plantation 
of Ulster called ‘Londonderry and the 
London Companies’; the letters of a Belfast 
poetand United Irishman, William Drennan; 
and the register of a fifteenth century 
archbishop of Armagh, John Swayne. 

As Ulstermen were a pioneering and ad- 
venturous race, the records they had left 
in their native province quite often related 
to the dominions and colonies, also to the 
eastern United States. Near Carrickfergus 
was found an account of the first journey by 


a white man, Henry Kelsey, from Hudson's 
Bay to the Great Prairies. ‘The Canadian 
Department of Archives published this 
journal jointly with the Northern Ireland 
Record Office. Records of property in, 
or emigration to, the United States, par- 
ticularly Pennsylvania, were quite often 
found. Within the last few months the 
complete stocktaking account of an im- 
portant eighteenth century trading firm at 
Niagara had been sent to the Archives at 
Ottawa and a letter book of an Ulster servant 
of the East India Company to the library of 
the India Office. 

The department had also, through co- 
operation with the British Records Associa- 
tion, received from unexpected sources 
cross-channel documents of Ulster interest, 
and in return had been able to divert matter 
of the same kind found in the north of 
Ireland to the repositories in the districts to 
which it related in Great Britain. The 
working cost of the department was mostly 
salaries, about £2,300 per annum. ‘The 
premises were provided by the British 
government in the new Law Courts building, 
and the special Record Office accommodation 
probably cost between £20,000 and £30,000. 

Mr. Hilary Jenkinson (Cambridge) em- 
phasized the importance of co-ordination 
where so many local authorities were con- 
cerned and the value of the work done by 
the British Records Association. ‘This was 
supported by Mr. S. C. Ratcliff (Public 
Record Office), who mentioned that the 
Association was producing a pamphlet on the 
nature of parish records. Lieut.-Col. W. 
Le Hardy (Middlesex Co. Records Com- 
mittee) spoke of the need for local reposi- 
tories to store large collections of material 
even if the staff and time to calendar them 
were lacking. He mentioned Consisto 
Court records as a valuable source for the life 
of the people ; they were often badly kept 
and should be handed over to a diocesan 
registry. In this connection Miss Kathleen 
Major reported on the satisfactory progress 
of the Lincoln diocesan registry. 
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Profesor H. Heaton (Minnesota) gave 
examples of the destruction of interesting 
business records and expressed the hope that 
local societies would take more interest in 
economic history. He appealed for co- 
operation between England and the United 
States‘in such matters as recording letters 
from early colonists and the business records 
of firms trading across the Atlantic, and 
mentioned that a Business History Society 
had been founded at Harvard. Mr. W. J. 
Adey (South Australian Branch, Roy. 
Geograph. Soc. of Australasia) said that 
twelve secondary schools in South Australia 
had undertaken, with expert help, the collec- 
tion of record matter from documents and old 
residents, and had produced the ‘ Geographi- 
cal, Historical and Social Survey of Riverton.’ 

Miss Mary Coate (Oxford) mentioned 
town clerks’ records as a valuable class, often 
badly looked after—which fact the Chairman 
illustrated. She maintained that family 
histories were too much concerned with 
persons and neglected such matters as estate- 
management. Mr. W. T. J. Gun (Soc. 
of Genealogists) agreed, and added that the 
changing fortunes of families could be traced 
in their business archives. Professor the 
Rev. C. E. Whiting (Durham : Soc. Antiq. 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne) urged that lists 
should be compiled of records in the hands 
of private owners and such bodies as schools 
and almshouses Mr. R. Stewart-Brown 
(Hist. Soc. of Lancs. and Cheshire : Rec. 
Soc. of Lancs. and Cheshire) regretted that 
Cheshire had no county depository, so that 
local records had to be sent to the Rylands 
Library—with the advantage, however, that 
the calendars were published. Mr. Salzman 
spoke of the value of parochial and business 
records as material for the Victoria County 
History. 

A proposal was made by Mr. F. G. 
Emmison (Beds. Co. Records Committee) 
that a resolution should be sent to the County 
Councils Association calling attention to the 
powers conferred on the councils by the Act 
of 1933; but Mr. E. W. Cemlyn-Jones 


(Brit. Rec. Assoc.) said that the Association 
had already brought this to the notice of the 
county councils. 


(i.) The geographical basis of local history. 
Dr. R. A. Pelham said that historical 


. geography was seeking to bring about closer 


co-operation between history and geography 
in the application of geographical technique 
to historical material. ‘The human activities 
of a region at any period had been at least 
in part influenced by its physical conditions 
=the orientation of its hills and valleys, the 
character of its rivers, its mineral wealth, 
the quality of its soils and the nature of its 
water supplies—and these factors should be 
taken into account in any comprehensive 
local survey, particularly when the emphasis 
was to be laid upon settlement or economic 
activities. An essential part of such work 
was the construction and interpretation of 
distribution maps, the basic colouring of 
which would indicate the relevant geo- 
graphical aspects of the region, for example, 
drift geology or soils where settlement or 
agriculture was involved, solid geology in 
the case of mining and quarrying, the 
historical material being shown as super- 
imposed symbols. The main advantages 
of this form of representation were: that 
it summarized in a succinct and graphic 
manner information which would normally 
occupy considerable space as letterpress ; and 
that it often revealed facts and factors that 
were not otherwise apparent. 

The later middle ages was a fruitful field 
of study along these lines, for which there 
were several unique classes of documents, 
including subsidy rolls and various exchequer 
accounts. These were mostly drawn up 
on a county basis, whence it followed that 
the county was the best unit to adopt for 
study, though unfortunately its boundaries 
were often unrelated to the economic con- 
ditions of the period, as in the case of the 
West Country woollen industry which over- 
lapped Somerset, Wiltshire, and Devon, or 
the timber exporting area of the Weald 
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which was partly in Kent and partly in 
Sussex. Where possible, therefore, the old 
‘natural regions’ of the country such as 
East Anglia, the Fylde of Lancashire, or the 
Arden of Warwickshire should be made the 
basis for study. ‘ Pays’ of this kind were 


no longer recognizable in England to the 


extent that they were in France, owing to 
industrial developments since the eighteenth 
century, but analysis of the available material 
in the direction indicated frequently brings 
to light regional differences even within a 
comparatively small area. 

"The distribution of the types of building 
materials used in the mediaeval churches of 
a region would often help still further to 
define its limits, whilst the general style of 
these churches tended to reflect broadly the 
degree of economic prosperity which the 
region enjoyed during the period of their 
construction. Indeed, the church was not 
infrequently the most important historical 
document for the study of the parish which 
it served. 

Dr. H. C. Darby followed with a paper 
on ‘Domesday geography? Domesday 
book had long been regarded as a unique 
source of information for matters eco- 
nomic and legal, but its contribution to a 
reconstruction of the contemporary geo- 
graphy had remained comparatively unex- 
ploited. ‘The Domesday commissioners, it 
was true, had not set out to compile a text- 
book of geography ; their statistics were not 
always clear, and their topographical infor- 
mation was: sometimes full of surprising 
lapses. Yet despite the difficulties of 
handling this material, the fact remained 
that there was a survey of the taxable wealth 
of the country at a time when that wealth 
could not but reflect, directly or indirectly, 
the variety of the terrain. As an experi- 
ment in the use of Domesday statistics, maps 
summarizing the Domesday folios of three 
areas provided material for a discussion of 
some of the problems. “These were the 
maps of Berkshire by F. W. Morgan 
(Scottish Geog. Mag. li. 353-63); Cam- 


bridgeshire by H. C. Darby (Proc. Camb. 
Antiq. Soc. xxxvi. 35-57); and Norfolk 
and Suffolk by H. C. Darby (Geog. 
Sourn.lxxxv. 432-52). For each area, the 
sequence of distribution-maps presented a pic- 
ture of its economic geography in the second 
half of the eleventh century—villages, 
population, plough-teams, mills, woodland, 
meadow, fisheries, saltpans, etc. At the basis 
of these lay the relief map and the soil map. 

But in giving us something, the Domesday 
Book indeed withheld much. All that could 
be done now was to record what facts there 
were. Not until the evidence of the whole 
Domesday Book had been assembled geo- 
graphically could the problems raised by these 
three samples beseen in their true perspective. 

Dr. L. Dudley Stamp said that the study 
of the geographical background could con- 
veniently be made in three stages: the 
analysis of the factors of the physical en- 
vironment; the synthesis of studies under 
the first stage and the consideration of the 
physical environment as a corporate whole ; 
and the study of the interaction between the 
human inhabitants and the environment, and 
hence of the changing environment. Many 
geographers limited their interests to part 
of this field and their work must be utilized 
together with that of the specialists in the 
fields of science involved in the first stage— 
for example, geology, climatology, pedology, 
ecology and so on. Dr. Stamp suggested a 
method of field study based on conditions in 
Britain and gave details concerning the 
recording of the facts and the making of a 
series of maps (regional survey method). 
Alternatively he suggested the use of certain 
types of composite field observations (such as 
surveys of past and present utilization of land). 

Miss Joan Wake (Northants. Rec. Soc.) re- 
ferred to the influence of geographical condi- 
tions on the shapes and boundaries of parishes; 
the alterations in size and utilization of fields 
as indicated by field-names ; and the effects 
of large-scale farming and corn prices on 
the conversion of arable into grass. Mr. 
J. B. W. Chapman suggested that the 
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boundaries of hundreds as well as parishes 
were affected by geographical conditions ; 
and Professor D. C. Douglas (Univ. Coll., 
Exeter) inquired whether any attempt had 
been made to map the East Anglian ‘ Leets,’ 
which he suggested would be of interest. 
Mr. W. Day Metcalf expressed the hope 
that districts might be apportioned for survey 
by voluntary workers, according to subjects. 
Mr. E. W. Cemlyn-Jones (Brit. Rec. 
. Assoc.) pointed out that the land utilization 
survey of Anglesea had been undertaken in 
1920 when conditions were still abnormal, 
owing to the effects of the war. He also 
instanced the vineyards of France as good 
examples of what Dr. Stamp called * micro- 
geographic’ variations. The Chairman 
expressed his willingness to investigate the 
subject. 

Mr. Salzman urged that a geological 
survey should be made of the building stones 
employed in mediaeval churches with a view 
to identifying the quarries from which they 
came. The Chairman, supporting this pro- 
posal, referred to the important collection 
of building stones in the Woodwardian 
museum at Cambridge. He also spoke of 
the possibility of reconstructing mediaeval 
land-utilization maps from charters, and 
similar records, instancing the open fields of 
Barton-on-Humber as shown in the Bardney 
chartulary, the details for Leicestershire 
parishes in the Wyggeston Hospital deeds, 


and Dr. Bilson’s reconstruction of the site of. 


Hull at the time of its foundation. 


7. Diplomatic History. Chairman: Pro- 
fessor C. K. Webster (Cambridge) ; 
Secretary : Professor Lillian Penson. 


(i.) The Bülow Memoirs. Cancelled. 


(ii.) British Policy in the Near East in the 
Nineteenth Century. 


Professor Seton-Watson (London) said 
that his object was less to deliver a carefully 
rounded-off argument than to provoke dis- 
cussion. He justified his choice of subject 
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by pointing to the eleven major international 
crises in the nineteenth century caused by 
Near Eastern complications. British foreign 
policy in the nineteenth century could not be 
understood without close attention to the 
Near East. He defined the Eastern Ques- 
tion as the problem of how to fill the vacuum 
created by the decline and shrinkage of the 
Turkish Empire. The problem could be 
Considered from three angles: that of the 
Turkish conquerors and their decaying 
system ; that of the submerged nations ; and 
that of the Great Powers. 

British policy inclined to regard the whole 
problem from the third angle. British 
interests were fourfold—trade, the route to 
the East, Mediterranean sea-power, and 
rivalry with France. Throughout the 
eighteenth century most European statesmen 
believed in 'lurkey's imminent demise ; 
then came the great diversion of the partitions 
of Poland and the French Revolutionary 
wars. Turkey secured a breathing space for 
nearly a generation. The year 1798 was a 
landmark. Henceforward Britain was irre- 
vocably mixed up with Eastern projects. 

Almost the quietest period in the Near 
aEast was from 1812 to 1821. In it the 
treaty of Bucharest in 1812, and not the 
treaty of Vienna, was the real landmark. 
The Greek Revolution created a new situa- 
tion. Canning considered that the dominant 
power must suppress its rebels or be pre- 
pared for commercial difficulties, and Britain 
gradually recognized the de facto status of the 
Greeks. Canning’s death was followed by 
an ignominious reversal of policy under 
Wellington and Aberdeen. 

In the quarrel with Mehemet Ali the 
'Isar's detestation of Louis Philippe and 
desire to isolate France were as vital factors 
as the issue between Sultan and Pasha or 
between Turk and Christian. Palmerston’s 
interest was due to the growth of the Levant 
trade and the growing importance of India 
and the search for a new route to the East. 
Palmerston's main aim was to preserve 
"Turkey's independence. He challenged the 
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view of ‘Turkey’s decline, and further erred 
in his stubborn disbelief in the Suez Canal. 

Turkey’s respite from 1839 to 1854 did 
not justify Palmerston’s hopes, for nothing 
was done to establish equality between Turk 
and Christian. Meanwhile the vassal states 
were slowly developing on their own lines. 

The Crimean War ended Russia's exclu- 
sive protectorate over the Christians of 
‘Turkey and substituted for it the Concert of 
Europe. The very inefficiency of this 
organism gave a second respite of almost 
twenty years, during which British policy 
rested on fatal misconceptions. 

‘There was a great contrast between 1855 
and 1876. Inthe Crimean War Palmerston 
dwarfed all others ; in 1876 there were two 
great figures, one stressing ‘ British interests ’ 
and the Empire, the other the moral issue. 
Derby gave the decisive definition of ‘ British 
interests’ in his Note of 6 May 1877 and 
Salisbury provided the compromise between 
the rival policies. 

The treaty of Berlin held for thirty years 
without a major revisionist crisis. But from 
1878 to 1881 there was a series of corrigenda. 
Broadly speaking every breach in it was 
directly traceable to some more or less 
deliberate imperfection or omission in the 
treaty. 

The eighties ushered in a new phase. 
Russia and Britain lost influence in Turkey, 
and Britain’s place was taken slowly by 
Germany. The gradual evolution of a 
saner British policy made further progress in 
the "nineties, under the educative force of the 
Armenian massacres. By the close of the 
century the old Turcophil policy of the 
country was dead and a new perception was 
growing that the young Christian states were 
increasingly able to stand on their feet. 

'Ihe Bulgarian Minister, M. Simeon 
Radeff, opened the discussion by referring 
to the difficulty experienced by people un- 
acquainted with Balkan languages in under- 
standing certain aspects of the liberating 
movements in the Near East. Many Bul- 
garians were in the Hetairia, which aimed at 


the emancipation of all belonging to the Or- 
thodox faith. The Paris Greek committee of 
five included two Bulgarians. A number of 
Serbs and many Bulgarians fought under 
Ypsilanti in the Principalities. The Bulgarian 
Hadji Christo commanded in Greece the cav- 
alry mainly composed of Bulgarians. Ofthe 
two delegates of the Greek government at the 
Congress of Verona, one was a Bulgarian. 

The neo-hellenic culture, on the other 
hand, exerted a very important influence upon 
the Bulgarians’ spiritual and national revival. 
Its leaders were educated in Greek schools. 

There were in the Bulgarian national 
movement before 1878 two schools of 
thought : the one Russophil, the other 
looking to the west. 

Zichy failed to persuade Andrássy that an 
independent Bulgaria would not be under 
Russian power. During the Eastern crisis 
Lord Derby was the only British Cabinet 
minister with some knowledge of Bulgaria. 
The first British representative in Sofia 
(Palgrave) was in close contact with the 
liberal party during the elaboration of the 
Bulgarian constitution. Drummond Wolff 
was largely responsible in 1879 for the 
Eastern Rumelian administrative statute. 
Fitzmaurice tried in 1880 to work in co- 
operation with Russia to secure an autono- 
mous status for Macedonia, but failed. 
Prince Alexander’s coup d’état was wrongly 
believed in Russia to be a British move. In 
the 1886-7 crisis Great Britain never let 
the Bulgarians believe that she would give 
them material help against the Tsar, and they 
were not aware of the Mediterranean 
accords of 1887. But Sir William White’s 
great personal influence encouraged resistance 
to Russia. A dozen foreign princes, offered 
the Bulgarian throne, refused to accept it 
against the will of Russia. 

M. Radeff briefly referred to the extensive 
documentary material published in Bulgaria 
and not yet utilized by Western scholars. 

Professor H. C. Bell (Wesleyan Univ.) 
asked what information Palmerston had as to 
the moderation of Russia. In that, as in his 
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policy in Afghanistan and the Suez Canal 
question, he was dependent on experts. 

Professor V. Valentin suggested that in 
1844 Nicholas was under a delusion as to the 
results of the conversations and their con- 
tinued validity. Many English statesmen 
and historians thought Prussia the villain of 
the Crimean War. Austrian policy at this 
time was very faulty, in marked contrast to 
Metternich’s. Austria might have secured 
Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1856. 

Mr. V. Minorsky referred to the position 
of Bessarabia which had originally been given 
to Rumania in exchange for the Dobrugea, 
whereas she had wanted the latter. 

Professor A. H. Lybyer (Illinois) referred 
to the importance to British policy of the 
route to the East. Looking back on the 
suggestions of a previous meeting, he sug- 
gested that nationalism made a new pattern 
in the nineteenth century. The British 
Empire had to support other empires, for 
example, Turkey, and could not fully support 
national states, for that would be suicidal. 
So also the Ottoman Empire, after bringing 
together what had previously been disrupted 
by the collapse of the Eastern Roman Empire, 
was herself disrupted on nationalistic lines. 

Mr. B. H. Sumner returned to the question 
of Nicholas I's moderation. ‘Turkey was to 
remain a sick man with Russia as the doctor, 
very different from the British hopes of real 
convalescence. Other Russians disbelieved 
in Nicholas's moderation and wanted a for- 
ward policy. Did not Palmerston listen 
particularly to information as to this current 
of Russian feeling? It was difficult at that 
time to realize the strength of national 
movements in the Balkans. The long 
history of national movements in Italy and 
Germany was known in the West. England 
was ignorant of the Bulgars. Mr. Sumner 
distinguished between Disraeli's policy before 
and after the fall of Plevna. ‘The Russian 
victories of 1877-8 surely justified him, as 
they did various liberals, in fearing Russian 
predominance. 

Professor Penson supported the view that 


it was tempting to assume that statesmen of 
the past could foresee the future, applying this 
particularly to British policy at the Congress 
of Berlin. She referred also to M. Radeff's re- 
marks regarding the influence of Sir William 
White in Eastern policy, emphasizing his 
importance in connexion with the drafting 
of the Mediterranean agreements of 1887. 
Dr. S. Yakobson mentioned the need for 
a reconsideration of Russian policy in the first 
half of the nineteenth century in the light of 
new material, particularly in connexion with 
Egypt. Some good work had been done also 
in Russia recently throwing light on Palmer- 
ston’s policy in the Hungarian revolution. 
Dr. E. Jones-Parry emphasized the sanity 
of Aberdeen's policy towards the Balkan 
states in the forties. He combined with 
Guizot to keep the ring for the Greeks to 
work out their own constitution, against 
Metternich who wanted to tie their hands. 
‘The Chairman summarised the discussion 
briefly and suggested that the true inter- 
pretation of Russian policy under Nicholas 
was that her methods were provocative, even 
if her aims were not. In Serbia Russian 
gold was spent on the pseudo-democratic 
Serb party—which was in fact anti-British. 
Palmerston knew a good deal about this. 
‘There were two points to be remembered 
in speaking of British policy in the Near East. 
Firstly, the idea of guarantee was especially 
connected with the Ottoman Empire. In this 
Castlereagh was the prime mover, and it was 
not the fact that Castlereagh showed indiffer- 
ence to Near Eastern problems. Secondly, 
British methods in the East differed from 
those used in Europe. ‘There alone did we 
use bribes, as did other Powers. 


8. Slavonic History. Chairman : Professor 
R. W. Seton-Watson ; Secretary : Mr. 
B. H. Sumner. 
Mohammed the Conqueror. (Joint meeting 
with Oriental History Section.) 
Professor A. H. Lybyer (Illinois) said that 
the personality of Mohammed the Conqueror 
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had for the most part been represented in two 
sharply’ contrasting ways: he had been 
. characterized as a monster of unbounded 
lust, bizarre cruelty, shameless perfidy, 
diabolical ambition, and vengeful hatred of 
the Cross; and as a vigorous man under 
rigid self-control, an exacting but mag- 
nanimous chief, a just judge, a wide-visioned 
empire builder, and in religious matters the 
most tolerant of mankind. The second 
‘portrait was far nearer the truth than the first. 

Mohammed IT had the unique experience 
of twice ascending the throne during his 
father’s lifetime, and of twice descending 
from it, so that when at twenty-one years 
of age the power became irrevocably his 
he was mature and experienced. He ap- 
peared to have formed already the plans to 
which he devoted the thirty years of his 
reign. In that time, he took the im- 
poverished and reduced city of Constanti- 
nople, he repopulated it, and he went far on 
a programme of embellishing it with new 
palaces, baths, schools, and houses of worship. 
He held himself to have become the successor 
of the Caesars, and he consolidated his rule 
over practically the whole of Asia Minor 
and the Balkan peninsula. Clearly he had 
designs upon Rome itself, which collapsed 
when he died. 

He improved ani strengthened the 
machinery of government. He patronized 
learning, and promoted the youthful civili- 
zation of his people, by encouraging adap- 
tations from both the Arabo-Persian and the 
Greco-Roman worlds. “The genuine Turkish 
tradition had had to await the twentieth 
century for adequate recognition and culti- 
vation. 

Mr. V. Minorski drew attention to the 
excellent work done by American scholars 
on Turkish history, and instanced Professor 
Lybyer’s work on ‘Suleiman the Mag- 
nificent ’ and H. A. Gibbon’s book on ‘The 
Foundations of the Ottoman Empire.’ 
He referred to two conflicting views on the 
constitution of Mohammed’s army: the 
‘first that his success was due to infantry 


t 
P. 
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which was largely European (Janissaries) ; 
the second that it was due to his cavalry 
(recruited from Asia Minor). Mr. Minorski 
held the view that in many conflicts the 
artillery was the deciding factor. He 
pointed out that European sources had been 
used, but now the very important Turkish 
sources were available at Constantinople. 

Professor H. A. R. Gibb did not believe 
there was any real foundation in the early 
period for the contention that infantry was 
entirely recruited from Europe and cavalry 
from Anatolia. Oriental history had suffered 
from catchwords. Mohammed was not 
merely a conqueror, he was as much a law- 
giver. Indeed the epithets might be re- 
versed. The conquest of Constantinople was 
not a great military feat. A greater feat 
was his work after the conquest, namely, 
moderation in the hour of victory and the 
creation of a state from a semi-nomadic 
society. Noteworthy also was his tolerant 
attitude towards the conquered subjects. 

Bay Zeki Ors, Turkish Chargé d' Affaires, 
agreed as to the Conqueror’s tolerant policy. 
He thought that the intolerance of later 
centuries was probably due to sectarian 
opposition in Islam just as it was in 
Christianity. The subject called for further 
investigation. Dr. W. J. Rose asked what 
was the dynamic behind the policy of 
Mohammed? Was he a Crusader? Did 
the religious question count with him at all ? 
Or were his aims merely dynastic or 
political? Dr. S. Yakobson drew attention 
to the effect of his policy on Russia. In 
the sixteenth century there was talk of 
adopting some of the Turkish UAREUHORS 
even in Christian Russia. 

The Chairman referred to the relations 
between the Conqueror and the Slavs of the 
Balkans, which had not been fully investi- 
gated. A series of Turkish sovereigns spoke 
Serbian as a second or third language. 
Relations between the Turks and the Serbs 
and Bulgars only gradually and subsequently 
deteriorated. It was not so under the 
great Turkish rulers. ‘The religious aspect 
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of the internal situation in Bosnia was chiefly 
responsible for the success of the Turks. 
Mohammed exploited the internal situation 
very skilfully. 

Bet also 7. Diplomatic History (ii.). 


g. Oriental History. Chairman: Professor 
H. H. Dodwell ; Secretary: Dr. C. C. 
Davies. 


(i.) The Malay Peninsula before the advent 
of the Portuguese. 


Sir Richard Winstedt summarized the 
evidence, dating back to Huxley’s identifi- 
cation of a skull from the Straits settlements 
in 1862, for the migration of the ancestors 
of the Australian aborigines and Melanesians 
down the Malay Peninsula. He traced the 
neolithic civilization of the ancestors of the 
Malays in their descent from the neighbour- 
hood of Yunnan. Sir Richard next con- 
sidered the presence of Greek beads of the 
sixth century A.D. in a Java dolmen, and of 
Roman beads in Celebes and on the Johor 
river, the affinities of the megaliths of 
Sumatra and Malaya with those of the 
Nagos of Assam and of the Mundas, and the 
Indonesian element in Chinese bronze work 
a. few centuries before Christ. He pro- 
ceeded to describe the coming of the Hindus 
in historical times, to discuss the identity 
of Marco Polo’s Malayur with Singapore, 
and to give some picture of the many 
elements, especially the strong southern 
Indian element, that went to the building 
up of Malacca, before it was captured by 
d’ Albuquerque in 1511. 

The Chairman suggested that the identi- 
fication of the Easter Island script with the 
Mohenjo-daro script was merely guesswork. 
Dr. D. G. E. Hall (Burma Research Soc.) 
asked for information on the extent of 
Buddhist influence. From the inscriptions 
it would appear to have been very extensive. 
Dr. Davies stressed the importance of the 
overseas expansion of the Chola power, and 
this produced a discussion on Chola naval 


enterprise. Sir Richard Winstedt replied 
that there were no inscriptions referring to 
naval encounters. 


(ü.) Proposals for administrative reform in 
India. 

Sir Richard Burn (Royal Asiatic Soc.) said 
that in 1886 Lord Dufferin recorded a 
minute on the demands of the forward party 
in India for a larger share in the adminis- 
tration. Two years later, his government 
made definite proposals to the secretary of 
state which included a plan for the partial 
introduction of the elective principle, besides 
giving an opportunity of discussing the 
budget annually and interpellating govern- 
ment. Neither the minute nor the dispatch 
had yet been published in full, and though 
the two last proposals, regarding budgets and 
questions, were carried out by legislation in 
1892 the blue book then presented omitted 
all reference to the proposals for an elective 
system. Sir Richard was allowed to use these 
papers for the Cambridge History, but could 
not print them in full; the secretary of 
state had now permitted their publication. 
Sir Richard then explained the constitutional 
position when Lord Dufferin arrived in 
India, read his minute, and offered some 
remarks on it. 

Mr. A. F. Fremantle and Mrs. T'urton- 
Hart (Surrey Co. Council, Records and 
Ancient Monuments Committee) wished to 
know what were the forces which influenced 
the home government in refusing to listen 
to Lord Dufferin’s proposals. Sir Richard 
then read the reply of the secretary of state 
which was sent to Lord Lansdowne after 
Lord Dufferin’s resignation. The Chairman 
pointed out that Lord Dufferin’s viceroyalty 
coincided with serious complications—the 
Penjdeh crisis, French projects in the Red 
Sea and in Indo-China, and trouble in 
Ireland. The home government could 
hardly be expected to view proposals for 
constitutional change with any great favour. 


See also 8. Slavonic History. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Tur death of Sir Richard Lodge on 2 August adds another to the serious 
losses which the Institute suffered during the past academic year.. He took 
the keenest interest in its welfare, subscribed to the original appeal fund in 
1920, was mainly instrumental in bringing the four Scottish universities into 
connexion with it, and, on removing south after his retirement from the 
Edinburgh chair of history, became a member of the Institute Committee, 
attending its meetings constantly till his death. His great experience, wise 
counsel, independent and vigorous judgment will be sorely missed. 

While it is quite inaccurate to say that ‘ when he began teaching at Oxford 
the only history which had a definite place in the University was ancient 
history, ! Lodge was one of a group of history teachers, including A. L. 
Smith and Arthur Johnson, who succeeded in making history teaching com- 
pletely inter-collegiate, thus giving Oxford easily the premier place as an 
undergraduate school of history. His lectures, which dealt mainly with 
English constitutional history in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
European in the eighteenth, were sound, lucid, and full ; it was, indeed, said 
that a hearer. could get a second class at least on those subjects without any 
reading of his own. 

After sixteen years’ teaching at Oxford and five at Glasgow (1894—9) 
Lodge began his twenty-six years’ tenure of the Edinburgh chair ; and it was 
he who created the Edinburgh school of modern history. Age did not wither 
him nor retirement stale his abundant energy. Released from teaching, he 
took to research in eighteenth-century diplomatic history, was President of 
the Royal Historical Society, 1929—33, produced his excellent ‘ Studies ' and 
Sir Benjamin Keene's ' Private Correspondence,' and contributed articles and 
reviews to the * English Historical Review’ and ‘ History.’ 

* * * * * * * 


In a rainy summer it was fortunate that the week of the Anglo-American 
Conference should have been one of good weather, though some of the 


1 From 1854 Oxford had as definite an honours history school as jurisprudence, the two being 
equally yoked together. Before Lodge went up in 1873, the two became independent and in that 
year Modern History had a larger number of successful candidates than any other school but Literae 
Hxmaniores ; there were also twice as many professors of modern, as of ancient, history, and Stubbs 
was one of them. 
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expeditions on the last three days suffered from heavy showers. The conference 
excited a good deal of comment in the press and was honoured by a leading 
article in ‘ The Times’ which stressed the value of gatherings of this kind in 
the promotion of Anglo-American friendship. The Institute is heavily in 
‘debt to those whose hospitality enabled it to welcome a large body of visitors 
to London, for once again the committee has had the satisfaction of receiving 
numerous expressions of appreciation from those who took part in the pro- 
ceedings. The exceptional interest aroused has called for a somewhat extended 
report, which occupies the greater part of this number of the BurrrriN and 
replaces the usual articles with a larger and more varied selection of summaries 


of the papers read. 


* * * * * * * 


The King has sent a message to Lord Athlone, as Chancellor of the 
University of London, stating that he is glad to learn of the support which 
the university is giving to the Victoria County History and would like to be 
informed periodically of the progress of the work. The appeal for funds to 
complete the History of Warwickshire which was launched last June has met 
. With a most encouraging response. The Warwickshire County Council and 
. the City Councils of Birmingham and Coventry have made grants of {500 
each and the Corporations of Nuneaton and Sutton Coldfield of £50 each. 
With the help of the Dugdale Society and the Birmingham Archaeological Society 
upwards of £300 has been collected from private benefactors, and as a result 
it will be possible to start work on the county at once. The success of the 
appeal, which is the first of its kind undertaken by the committee, opens up an 
attractive vista ; for what one county has done in 1936 others may be expected 
to do in the future. The claims of the history to the support of local govern- 
ment authorities have been strengthened by a decision of the Minister of 
Health, who has intimated his willingness to sanction applications from such 
authorities for leave to make grants to the committee for the completion of the 
histories of areas under their jurisdiction. A general prospectus for the 
history was published at the beginning of July and copies have been distributed 
to those who asked for them. About the same time the Rutland Index, com- 
pleting the county, was published and the third volume for Huntingdon has 
since appeared. 

* * * * * * * 

On the evening of 29 July last an interesting ceremony took place at 
Grocers’ Hall when Lord Macmillan, on behalf of the University, received 
from Dr. Alberto Guani, the Uruguayan Minister in London, a thousand 
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volumes presented to the Institute by the University of Montevideo. The 
proceedings were broadcast to Montevideo, where a similar meeting was taking 
place at the Anglo-Uruguayan Cultural Institute from which a speech by 
Dr. José Irureta Goyena was broadcast back to the London meeting. Dr. Guani 
expressed the hope that the gift might prove the beginning of a long and fruitful 
academic exchange, and Lord Macmillan, in expressing thanks, remarked that 
in the commerce of the mind there was universal free trade, knowing neither 
over-production nor under-consumption, and confounding the economists, 
because the rates of exchange were always in favour of both the importer and 
the exporter. After the ceremony Mr. E. Millington Drake, British Minister 
at Montevideo, gave a dinner party at which the guests of honour were 
Dr. Guani and Sefior Jorge West, President of the National Bank of Uruguay. 


* * * * * * * 


Mr. H. Guy Harrison, F.S.A., whose generous gift of books to the Institute 
was mentioned in the last number of the Buttetin, has since decided to present 
to the library his collection on the history of Kent, originally placed on per- 
manent deposit. In expressing their thanks for this valuable gift the com- 
mittee have intimated their intention of attaching to it the name ‘ Harrison 
Kent Collection. From the same benefactor has come an interesting and 
unique gift, being a typewritten abstract in 11 volumes of a collection of over 
20,000 original marriage licences collected by the late F. A. Crisp from a 
number of churches in the London area, and dating from 1707 to 1 892. This 
collection was offered for sale by Mr. Thomas Thorp (Catalogue No. 455, 
1935, p. 27). The abstract is at present being left on loan with Messrs. 
Phillimore Ltd., but Mr. Harrison has had made a full index of names and a 
copy of this is available at the Institute. From the index those working at the 
Institute will be able to obtain references to the abstract, to which access will 
be granted as required. 


* * * * * + * 


At the request of the British National Committee of Historical Sciences 
the Institute has undertaken to prepare a reply to the inquiries of the Com- 
mission on Bibliographical Abbreviations set up by the International Committee 
of Historical Sciences. The Institute has also agreed to make the necessary 
arrangements for a section illustrating the activities of local government bodies 
and societies in the publication of local records at a genealogical exhibition 
which is being organized by the Society of Genealogists and will be held about 
the time of the Coronation next year. Another small service of co-operation 
is an agreement to extend to the Archives of Malta Committee facilities at the 
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Institute similar to those granted to the British Records Association, that is to 
say, an address and a limited amount of office accommodation. 


* * * * * * * 


Lord Wright, presiding for the first time at the meeting of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission on 16 July last, made a statement on the progress 
of the commission's work. Two volumes have since been published, of 
which one is the third volume of the report on the De L'Isle and Dudley 
MSS., and the other is the second volume on the Downshire MSS., covering 
the period 1605 to 1610 and containing the first instalment of the corres- 
pondence of William Trumbull the elder. The volumes in the press are 
the second section of part two of the ' Guide to the reports of the Com- 
mission ' (index of persons), the supplementary volume to the report on the 
Lindsey MSS., vol. 4 on the Polwarth MSS., vol. 17 on the Salisbury MSS., 
calendaring all the papers for the year 1605, and vol. 1 on the Sackville MSS. 
dealing with the papers of Lionel Cranfield, earl of Middlesex. Work in 
progress includes, beside further volumes of two of the calendars already men- 
tioned, a continuation of the ‘ Guide to the reports of the Commission ' to 
cover those published between 1911 and 1930, a report on the papers of 
Mr. Robert Graham relating to the Peninsular war and the early days of 
English occupation in South Africa, and a census of private collections in 
Bedfordshire undertaken with the help of Dr. G. H. Fowler. 


* * * * * * * 


Among research projects for which the Leverhulme Trustees have awarded 
fellowships or grants in 1936 are several of historical interest. Dr. E. R. 
Briggs of University College, Bangor, receives a fellowship for an investigation 
of * Political ideas in France from 1700 to 1750 and some features of French 
political thought to-day.’ Miss E. M. Carus-Wilson, who has long been 
connected with this Institute, is encouraged to continue her work on ‘ The rise 
of the English cloth industry, and Mr. H. G. Richardson, whose recent 
appointment as secretary to the Tithe Redemption Commission is a welcome 
reminder that he is no less esteemed as a civil servant than as an historian, 
receives a fellowship for his study of ' The history of parliament in the 13th 
and 14th centuries.’ ‘ An historical study of the cant of the English-speaking 
world’ is to be made by Mr. E. Partridge of Queensland and Oxford Univer- 
sities, and Dr. G. P. Insh of Glasgow Training Centre receives a grant for 
research on ‘ The career of John Law of Lauriston.’ 

* * * * * * * 
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It is to be hoped that success will attend the recently founded society of 
Friends of the S.P.G. Archives. The objects of the Friends are to provide 
the salaries of the archives staff, which for the first five years have been guaranteed 
by the Pilgrim Trust, and to place on record the result of research in the 
archives, by the publication of occasional papers and pamphlets. "The annual 
subscription is one guinea and Friends are offered a number of privileges in 
return for their help. Five lectures based on the archives have been arranged 
for the coming winter and particulars of these may be had from the Archivist, 
S.P.G. House, 15 Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

* * * * * * * ^ 

Dr. J. Cox Russell’s ‘Dictionary of Writers of Thirteenth Century 
England’ was published at the end of October as Special Supplement No. 3 to 
the Buttetin. Like other Special Supplements this volume is not included in 
the annual subscription nor is it available for distribution on exchange account. 
The price is 7s. 62. and orders may be addressed either to Messrs. Longmans 
Green & Co., Ltd., or to the Secretary of the Institute. 

* * * * * * * 

'To be the subject of a cartoon in the popular press is an experience some- 
what unfamiliar to academic bodies, but there are signs that the British public 
is becoming more conscious of historians if not better informed in matters of 
history. Last January, the Historical Association's discussion on historical 
films inspired Mr. Low of the * Evening Standard’ to a representation of the 
Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher and Professor Gilbert Murray in the characters of 
Henry VIII and Medea. In June the ‘Birmingham Daily Mail’ reinforced the 
appeal for the Victoria County History of Warwickshire by a picture of a lady 
in Victorian dress remarking to a bucolic gentleman armed with a hoe ‘ Now 
don't say you have forgotten me. I have called about the other three volumes.’ 
Finally in September, the humble doorway of the Institute was selected by the 
‘Evening News’ for representation in its London Laughs’ series | 


BOOK REVIEW 


* Government and the Press, 1695-1763. By Laurence Hanson. London, O.U.P. 
1936. Pp. 149. 215. 
The history of the British press is attracting increasing attention as its significance in 
the study of that vital element in politics, public opinion, becomes more fully appreciated, 
and this book comes as a welcome and useful contribution to the limited and inadequate 
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literature on the subject. After a brief ‘ Introduction,’ the first of the three sections into 
which the work is divided, entitled ‘ The Law,’ traces the futile efforts of the government, 
following the lapse of the licensing act in 1695, to develop satisfactory legislation for the 
control of the press, and reviews the application of the common law to the problem. The 
second section, ‘The Administration of the Law,’ discusses agencies and methods by which 
the government in practice actually exerted its control, and the third section, ‘ The Govern- 
ment Press,’ tells the story of the various newspapers and writers employed to combat the 
apparently far more effective press of the opposition. With plentiful illustrative material 
and cases in point, each of these sections gives as clear and adequate a summary of its subject 
as one could demand in a hundred and twenty-two pages of text. 

In certain respects the reader may well regret the limits which the author has set for him- 
self. We are warned in the preface that ‘ this is a study in politics, not in morals,’ and the 
omission of official prosecutions for indecency and blasphemy can hardly be criticized. But 
the reader is not prepared by the title for the limitation to a single paragraph of one of the most 
vital features of the government's use of the press, the political pamphlet. It is quite definitely 
recognized (page 92) that ‘the pamphlet provided a more effective means of propaganda 
than the newspaper well into the eighteenth century.’ ‘There seems to have been an ex- 
tensive use of the mails and also of the excise and other officers for the distribution of great 
quantities of approved pamphlets, often written by men in the highest places, yet historians 
of the political press consistently neglect this important aspect of their subject. 

The lapse of the licensing act provides a satisfactory starting point for such a study as 
this, but the year 1763 appears to have no significance for its conclusion. ‘The book is at 
its best in dealing with the first half of the century, beyond which it becomes rather less 
satisfying, owing perhaps to a declining interest on the part of the government in the press 
after Walpole’s fall in 1742, and we are told that in 1758 ‘ Ralph was correct to consider the 
government press non-existent.’ Except for brief comments on its legal consequences, the 
Wilkes affair is not discussed, nor is there any mention of the efforts of Lord Bute to develop 
an effective government press, especially in 1762, with the aid of Tobias Smollett and Arthur 
Murphy in the ‘ Briton’ and the ‘ Auditor,’ 

In addition to the newspapers and certain pamphlets, the principal sources on which the 
study is based are the pertinent manuscript collections in the Public Record office, which 
seem to have been covered with great thoroughness. A féw references occur to manuscripts 
in the British museum, but the Newcastle and Hardwicke papers could have been more 
thoroughly examined. ‘The author frankly states, however, that he did not feel that they 
would repay the labour involved. In the preface it is said that permission was granted to 
quote from the unpublished papers at Windsor and that the Bodleian library was also used. 
Neither of these is mentioned in the bibliography, and from the fact that in each case only 
one footnote refers to manuscripts found there, the reader may be led to infer that they are 
not rich in materials for this subject. 

A frontispiece and six appendixes reproduce documents, several of which are of con- 
siderable interest, especially those giving financial accounts and circulation data of certain 
publications. ‘The bibliography is designed to give a useful list of authorities mentioned in 
the footnotes, with the addition of certain of the more important general works on the history 
of journalism. The ‘Further Report of the Committee of Secrecy,’ published in 1742, 
with its record of payments for ‘ printing, publishing, and writing of newspapers’ in the last 
ten years of Walpole’s administration, is not listed and only a brief mention of it occurs in the 
text, An adequate index is provided, 

C. B. R. 
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CXLIII.—The last period of the great farm 
of the English customs. By C. C. 
Crews, M.A. 


‘The aim of this thesis is to examine the 
circumstances which induced the Restora- 
tion government to operate the great farm, 
after it had been superseded during the 
Interregnum. Other objects are to record 
its history to 1671, when Charles II took 
the customs out of farm; to evaluate the 
reasons for its abandonment ; to estimate its 
reaction upon the method of collecting the 
other branches of the revenue; to relate 
its discontinuance to the consolidation of 
commercial and colonial administration ; 
and to show how the customs commission 
of 1671 and the board of trade and planta- 
tions of 1672 owed their inspiration to 
Shaftesbury, the champion of the merchant 
classes and himself a company promoter. 

The collection of revenue always presents 
the same problems and the same historical 
development. The major problem is to 
raise a revenue which is secure, and at the 
same time proportioned, first to government 
expenditure, and secondly to the enhanced 
value of land, property, and trade which 
comes with the increased articulation of the 
economic system. 

The crown was concerned simply to 
increase its revenue with the increase in its 
administrative and war expenditure; and, 
faced with the problems of assessment and 
collection, it had to choose between direct 
administration by commission and an ad 
hoc bargain or farm. Direct collection was 
normally no more successful than direct 
assessment ; and the traditional practice was 
to accept a lump sum or fixed rent from 


an individual, group, syndicate, or cor- 
porate body, leaving the task of collection 
to them, with the incentive of profit. The 
borough charters had farmed the revenues 
of towns; the alienation of markets and tolls 
had farmed the profits of trade; and the 
system of the staple had been based on the 
farming of the customs to the staplers, just as 
Henry VIII borrowed largely from the mer- 
chant adventurers on the security of the 
customs which they collected. ‘Thus, by 
arrangement and prescription, the crown 
became assured of a conventional revenue 
from taxes on property and trade or, more 
usually, from the farming thereof. The mer- 
chant and the property-owner made grants of 
taxation in parliament, and were then able 
to dictate the terms of payment. 

The establishment of the great farm was 
rendered inevitable by the financial exigen- 
cies of the crown. It was an attempt at 
consolidation and wholesale revision, to 
make a new and better bargain in the new 
circumstances of growing trade, rising prices, 
increasing expenditure and mercantile 
oligarchy. Accordingly, in December 1604, 
the customs were let out as a whole to a 
group of London merchants and no longer 
piecemeal to their smaller provincial rivals. 

The farmers held successive leases until 
1643, when a committee of the Long 
parliament dismissed them in favour of com- 
missioners of its own for collecting the duties 
without consent of parliament. In the 
ensuing conflict, cavaliers and roundheads 
operated rival customs systems. 

Unlike their successors of the Restoration, 
the Interregnum customs commissioners 
were not state officials with a definite salary 
for their impartial services. They "had 
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financial interests in the customs like their 
predecessors of the great farm. The only 
differences were that smaller advances and 
shorter periods of office weakened the in- 
centive to profit and enabled the government 
to strengthen its control over the customs. 
The hybrid system thus established combined 
disguised farming with an arrested form of 
direct collection. 

The proceeds of the customs were speci- 
ally devoted to the navy. For that reason, the 
raising of customs revenue by means of 
tariffs was a main object of the mercantile 
system which assumed definite shape during 
the reign of Charles II. Clarendon laid 
great emphasis on the colonies as sources 
of revenue, unlike Cromwell, who would 
have abandoned them without regret. The 
financial exigencies of the crown were one 
reason for making England not only the 
staple through which the greater part of the 
foreign import trade of the colonies had to 
pass, but also the sole recipient of an ever- 
increasing number of ‘ enumerated com- 
modities.” Duties were imposed on imports 
from Europe less with a view to improving 
customs revenue than from a desire to check 
the flow of treasure from England and to 
redress a possible adverse balance of trade. 
Customs dues were amalgamated, measures 
were introduced to prevent the evasion of 
the acts of trade, and attempts were made to 
suppress smuggling. But the Restoration 
government saw clearly that if the empire 
were to pay its way, this legislation must be 
accompanied by a properly organized system 
for collecting the duties, with its centre at 
London. 

In the matter of collection the alternatives 
had always been farm or commission. In 
1662 it was recognized that the great farm 
had its advantages. The farmers supplied the 
only possible discipline in the absence of a 
civil service, and their capacity to advance 
loans and credits at short notice made 
them almost indispensable. Moreover, 
agreements with the various groups of 
farmers enabled the treasury to forecast its 


income and to arrange its expenditure 
accordingly. Danby, lord treasurer from 
1673 to 1679, was prepared to reform the 
farm by controlling the profits of the 
farmers rather than to abandon it altogether. 
The revival of the great farm was an in- 
tegral part of Restoration finance, which 
hinged largely on loans from the goldsmith- 
bankers and from the lessees of revenue 
farms. It was leased to Sir John Wolsten- 
holme, son of the great merchant adven- 
turer, and to Sir Nicholas Crispe, first 
promoter of the Guinea trade, with other 
survivors of the previous farm. 

In 1667 the fate of the great farm hung 
in the balance. The second Dutch war, the 
plague, and the fire had dislocated commerce 
and impaired the public revenue and credit. 
Practically every revenue farm failed. Lord 
Ashley pointed out that the king’s coffers 
were being denuded to make a few rich out 
of the nation’s purse, and when the customs 
farmers clamoured for defalcations as re- 
compense for their losses, it was some time 
before the commissioners of the treasury 
could bring themselves to grant a further 
lease. ‘The syndicate to which it was even- 
tually assigned was a group of goldsmith- 
bankers headed by Alderman Edward 
Backwell and Sir Robert Viner. It was felt 
that this was the only group equal to the 
risk of farming the customs at that juncture, 
without coming to the king for abatements. 

Much happier commercial conditions 
prevailed during the operation of their 
lease and encouraged the treasury to arrange 
another in July 1671. The new patent 
went to Sir William Bucknall, already 
principal farmer of the London excise and 
of the Irish revenues, and a friend of 
the treasury commissioner, Sir Thomas 
Clifford, who had a large share in drawing 
up the agreement. But although the con- 
tract had been sealed in July and advances 
made by the farmers up to £226,000, by 
September it had been cancelled and the 
king had placed the customs in commission. 
This sudden decision, which might at first 
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sight be thought the outcome of a private 
quarrel between the king and the farmers, 
independent of external factors, is seen on 
closer scrutiny to touch wider issues and to 
be related to the same situation as that which 
produced the third Dutch war, the stop of 
the exchequer, the sale of the fee-farms, and 
the Anglo-French tariff war. 

It might be thought that Dutch influence 
had been brought to bear through Sir George 
Downing, who, after vacating the secretary- 
ship of the treasury, became principal com- 
missioner of the customs from 1671 to 1684. 
The Dutch taxes most nearly corresponding 
to the English customs, which were farmed 
as to one quarter of their value from 1625 
to 1637, were then collected directly until 
1687. Although direct collection was the 
rule in the Netherlands throughout 
Downing’s term of office, it is doubtful 
whether their system would have struck an 
Englishman as very efficient as the Dutch 
did not attempt a strict enforcement of the 
duties. 

‘The appointment of a customs commission 
was made independently of contemporary 
continental schemes. If it was indebted to 
anything external to the immediate circum- 
stances of financial crisis and trade re- 
organization, it was to the interregnum 
customs commission. John Upton, a London 
merchant, and Maurice Thompson, governor 
of the East India company, were on both. 
The change had the unqualified support of 
the merchants, who desired uniformity of 
practice, and provincial merchants were also 
pleased by the passing of a system managed 
by their London rivals. It was essentially 
an attempt to introduce impartiality and 
efficiency into the customs by preventing 
collectors from trading as merchants for 
their own advantage. As early as 1667 
Shaftesbury had deplored the farmers’ habit 
of plying an extensive private trade to the 
detriment of other merchants, and he took 
the initiative in the decision and in the choice 
of the new commissioners. The operation 
of the new commission was part of that 


programme of commercial reconstruction of 
which he was the spirited advocate. 

The commission was superimposed upon 
the existing organization left behind by the 
great farmers. The old crown offices of ' 
customer, controller, and searcher still en- 
joyed their lucrative sinecures for a hundred 
years. To borrow a brilliant metaphor, with 
the advent of the customs commission, the 
modern system of direct administration 
began to win through, like a butterfly, not 
quite free from its mediaeval chrysalis. 


Sources : 
MSS. : 
1. P.R.O., London : 


(a) Declared accounts, pipe office, 660- 
66, and declared accounts, audit 
office, 607-9, contain the customs 
accounts during the period of the 
farm: they are abstracted in Dr. 
Shaw's introductions to the * Calen- 
dars of Treasury Books. (b) The 
Shaftesbury papers, especially bundle 
36, containing 45 documents re- 
lating to the customs, 1660-72. 
(c) Patent rolls, especially 23 Chas. 
II. 


2. British museum : 

Danby papers for the period 1666— 
79 (Add. MS. 29553) and the 
Hatton-Finch correspondence, Jan. 
1671-June 1672 (Add. MS. 
28078), contain letters and miscel- 
laneous customs and revenue 
accounts. 


3. Bodleian library : 
MS. 16173, Clarendon MSS., vol. 
87, for the years 1668-80. 


Printed : 

‘First annual report of the commis- 
sioners of customs’ (Parl. Papers, 
[2186] H.C. (1857), ii. 301), and 
‘Customs tariff of the United King- 
dom from 1800 to 1897 with some 
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notes upon the more important 
branchés of receipts from 1660" (Parl. 
Papers, [8706] H.C. (1898), Ixxxv. 1). 

Hist. MSS. Commission, 5th Rep., MSS. 
.of the duke of Sutherland ; roth Rep., 
pt. 4, MSS. of Captain Stewart ; and 
13th Rep., pt. 6, MSS. of Sir William 
Fitzherbert. * Hatton Correspondence, 
1601-1704.’ (Camden Soc., n.s. xxii. 
1878). 

* Cal. State Papers, domestic,’ 1660-72. 

* London Gazette,’ 1660-71. 

C. Davenant's works, ed. Whitworth, 
1771. 

Secondary works: A. P. Newton’s 
‘The establishment of the Great 
Farm of the English customs ' (Trans. 
Royal Hist. Soc, 4th ser, vol. 
i, 1918); E. Hughes, ‘Studies in 
Administration and Finance, 1558- 
1825,’ 1934.3 F. C. Dietz, ‘ English 
Public Finance, 1558-1641,’ 19323 
and an unpublished thesis at the Insti- 
tute, ‘Organization of the English 
Customs System, 1696-1786’ by Bessie 
E. Hoon. 

The contemporary systems in the 
Netherlands and in France are dealt 
with in H. Becht’s ‘Statistische 
gegevens betreffende de Handelsomzet 
var de Republick der Vereenigde 
Nederlanden, 1579-1715,’ 1908, and 
G. Martin’s ‘ Histoire de crédit pub- 
lique en France sous Louis XIV,’ 1913. 
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CXLIV.—Methedism and the working 
classes of England, 1800-1850. By 
R. F. Wearmoutn, M.A., Ph.D. 


Methodism in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century won most of its recruits 
among the artisans of the industrial areas. 
To discover how it affected their political 
and industrial activities is the main object 
of this investigation. That period affords 
many evidences of Methodist maturity, 
while witnessing the advent, outside the 
sphere of organized religion, of several 
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working-class political and industrial com- 
binations. Had Methodism any respon- 
sibility for the continued existence of these 
organizations ? 

Official Methodism through its annual 
Conference and itinerant preachers at- 
tempted a neutral attitude shown in its 
aloofness from Luddism, radicalism, chartism, 
and trade unionism. In reality its attempted 
neutrality meant a condoning of political 
and economic injustice, and an unnatural 
alliance with tory reaction. Unofficial 
Methodism, on the other hand, being more 
affected by economic and political considera- 
tions, found it very difficult to maintain a 
strict neutrality. Having found scope in 
their religious affiliations for the exercise of 
their latent talents, many of the rank and 
file of Methodist persuasion became leaders 
of political and trade union societies. “This 
is most noticeable in the industrial centres of 
the midlands, Yorkshire, Lancashire, and 
the north-east. 

Investigation has shown that all the work- 
ing-class organizations in the period under 
review adopted Methodist technique in 
some form or other. ‘The radicals of 1818— 
1823, for example, the political unions of 
1831—5, and the chartist associations of 
1839-48 took over with very little alteration 
the system of Methodist class meetings, 
which was freely used for political education 
and propaganda. Class leaders, according 
to Methodist custom, were usually appointed 
to watch over a group of members and collect 
their weekly penny subscriptions. During 
the chartist agitation open-air meetings in 
many localities imitated the Methodist camp 
meeting, and were regularly described as 
chartist camp meetings. Hymns were sung, 
prayers said, and texts chosen, though the 
address that followed was more political than 
religious. 

Methodist leadership of the trade unions 
is very marked in some places. In the 
counties of Durham and Northumberland 
Methodist local preachers were often con- 
spicuous in the strikes and suffered boycott 
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from their masters or endured imprisonment 
as a result. ‘The general conclusion forced 
upon the student is that Methodism, no 
matter how much it tried, failed to confine 
its influence within the traditional limits of a 
strictly religious life among its members, 
and both directly and indirectly affected the 
whole of their secular activities and in 
particular their industrial and political 
relationships. 

Among the chief sources of information 
the home office papers in the Public Record 
office are important (see H.O. 42/49-203, 
1800-20 ; 40/3~59, 1816-553; 44/1-39, 
1820-61; and 45/O.8., 1841-50). At 
the British museum the Place MSS. are 
also valuable. ‘The following have been 
consulted : political societies, 27808~-10 ; 
London corresponding societies, 27811—7 ; 
working men's associations, etc., 27819-22 ; 
schools and institutions, 27823-4; mis- 
cellaneous, 27835 ; and political narratives, 
27789-97. Other manuscripts of import- 
ance are the letters of Frampton and 
Melbourne on the Dorset labourers of 1834, 
marked Additional MSS. 41567L. The 
Place Collection, containing MS. letters 
interleaved with cuttings from the * Chartist 
Circular? for 1839-41 and the ‘ Charter’ 
for 1839-40, is in the British museum 
repository of newspapers at Hendon. A 
knowledge of Methodist proceedings can 
be gained from the printed ‘ Minutes 
of Conference’ and the ‘ Methodist Maga- 
zine.’ 

The local newspapers in the Newspaper 
repository, British museum, Hendon, yield 
information for all the periods studied ; but 
whereas it was confined to the ‘Leeds 
Intelligencer’ (1807), ‘Leeds Mercury’ 
(1807-16), ‘Nottingham Review’ (1809), 
and ‘Sheffield Iris’ (1807) for the Lud- 
dite period, the number of newspapers 
consulted (of which detailed lists are given 
in the thesis) had risen to thirty-five for 
1836—50. Much use was also made of the 
abundant material relating to social and 
religious conditions in Parliamentary Papers, 


in Hansard, and in the reports of the Society 
for Bettering the Poor. 


CXLV.—British policy in relation to Sterra 
Leone, 1808-1852. By G. R. MELLOR, 
M.A. 


This investigation was undertaken pri- 
marily to discover whether the British 
government adopted any definite policy 
towards Sierra Leone, and if so, whether 
that policy was framed when it assumed 
responsibility for administration in 1808, or 
crystallized gradually during the early years 
of Sierra Leone’s history as a crown coloriy. 
A secondary aim was to detect any cross 
currents of influence at work in the operation 
and crystallization of policy. 

The results make it clear that, from the 
outset, the government adopted a policy of 
exercising a trust on behalf of the liberated 
Africans, but that the lines of development 
were undetermined. Although the years 
1828 to 1838, characterized by a political 
kaleidoscope at home—by incompetent 
governors, gross mismanagement and grave 
dissatisfaction in the colony itself, and by 
proposals for the abandonment of govern- 
mental responsibility—leave the impression 
of a certain faltering, the policy was, in 
general, steadily maintained throughout the 
period under review, and showed a trend 
towards that stage of definite formulation 
exemplified in the Kenya memorandum of 
1923: ‘It is the mission of Great Britain 
to work continuously for the training and 
education of the Africans towards a higher 
intellectual, ‘moral, and economic level 
than that which they had reached when the 
Crown assumed the responsibility for the 
administration of this territory.’ An analysis 
of the treaties concluded with native chiefs 
in west Africa from 1845 to 1852 proves 
that the government expected that Sierra 
Leone would ultimately be linked up with 
the Gambia and the Gold Coast, to form a belt 
in which peaceful industry and commerce 
would displace the slave trade and slavery. 
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For a generation after the crown had taken 
over the settlement, the influence of the 
humanitarians in general, and of the African 
Institution in particular, is apparent. So 
great, indeed, was that of the latter that 
histories of Sierra Leone often assert that 
‘the British government placed the rising 
colony under the management of the African 
Institution.’ The foundation for this state- 
ment is that, since the most prominent 
officials of the African Institution had 
gained—as members of the Sierra Leone 
company—much experience of the affairs of 
the colony, the government, not unnaturally, 
in the early years sought and acted upon 
their advice, and particularly upon that of 
Zachary Macaulay, who was the secretary 
of the Institution from 1807 to 1812 and 
a member of the committee until its dissolu- 
tion. ‘There are also several indications 
in the official records that members of the 
Institution on occasion ‘ pulled strings.’ 
But the African Institution became an anti- 
slavery society, and concentrated on the 
urgent necessity of suppressing the slave 
trade, both home and foreign. 

Missionary societies, as government auxili- 
aries, were important in the development of 
Sierra Leone, as elsewhere. 
societies, the Church Missionary society and 
the Wesleyan Missionary society, which 
evinced the greatest interest in the infant 
colony, the former played the more important 
-part, and, especially during the governorship 
of General Sir Charles MacCarthy (1814— 
1824), helped to mould government policy. 
The society of Friends, and notably Mrs. 
Hannah Kilham and William Allen, also 
lent support. 

The policy of the government and its 
auxiliaries met with strenuous opposition 
because the African Institution became an 
anti-slavery society, and thus necessarily a 
danger to the West India interest. If the 
Institution and the abolitionists could be 
discredited through their association with 
Sierra Leone, so much the better for the 
West Indies. The opposition of the West 


Of the two 


India committee is sometimes apparent, and 
when not, may be assumed. The chief 
detractors of the experiment at Sierra Leone 
were Robert Thorpe, chief justice there ; 
Joseph Marryat, agent for Grenada and a 
member of the society of West India planters 
and merchants; and James Macqueen, 
geographer and editor of the ‘ Glasgow 
Courier.” Pamphlets by these writers and 
others were purchased and circulated at the 
expense of the West India committee, and 
Macqueen was voted £3,000 by the Jamaica 
assembly in 1825. Moreover, articles on 
the waste of public money at Sierra Leone 
appeared in the ‘West India Reporter,’ 
the official mouthpiece of the committee. 
Sierra Leone was the ‘Golgotha of the 
philanthropists.’ 

But when, in consequence of the abolition 
of slavery, the labour question in the West 
Indies became acute, the attitude of the West 
India interest changed from antagonism to 
blandishment. From 1840 to 1842 the 
encouragement and supervision of emigra- 
tion from Sierra Leone were left to private 
enterprise. In 1842, however, a select 
‘committee of the house of commons, ap- 
pointed to report on the west coast of Africa, 
urged that emigration should be promoted 
and undertaken altogether by the govern- 
ment. Memorials in favour were sub- 
mitted by the West India planters, the 
Glasgow West India association, the Dublin 
West India association, and the Bristol 
planters and merchants. The government 
experiment, designed to achieve a number of 
objects—the reduction of expenditure on 
Sierra Leone, the stimulation of self-reliance 
in the liberated Africans, and the mitigation 
of the labour difficulty in the West Indies— 
began in 1843 and virtually ended at the 
close of our period. ‘The returns of the 
colonial land and emigration commissioners 
show, for the period 1841 to 1852, a total of 
14,052 emigrants from Sierra Leone, mainly 
to Jamaica, Trinidad, and British Guiana. 

Some by-products of the research are 
noteworthy. Wakefield’s axiom of the 
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* sufficient price,’ and the government prac- 
tice of putting up land for sale by auction with 
a minimum upset price, were applied to Sierra 
Leone. Governor Doherty, reporting his in- 
tention to put up all unappropriated allot- 
ments for sale, referred to a fee of not less than 
£5 having been declared to be exigible on all 
grants of land. To this, Baron Glenelg 
replied that * the sale of Crown lands at a 
fixed price without any competition is incon- 
sistent with the terms and principles of Her 
Majesty’s Government.’ 

How to exercise judicial control over 
British subjects in territories adjacent to 
those of the colony exercised the minds of the 
authorities. The proceeding was regularized 
by statute (6 & 7 Vic. c. 94), but the validity 
of the arrangements therein was questioned, 
and Governor Macdonald was instructed to 
conclude treaties with neighbouring chiefs, 
by which jurisdiction should be ceded to the 
Queen. The Queen would then appoint 
Sierra Leone as the British colony to which 
alleged criminals could be sent for trial. 
The question whether a liberated African 
was a British subject was settled by a later 
statute (16 & 17 Vic. c. 86, sect. 1), which 
declared : * All liberated Africans domiciled 
or resident or who hereafter may be domiciled 
or resident in the colony of Sierra Leone or 
its dependencies shall be deemed to be and 
to have been for all purposes as from the date 
of their being brought into or of their arrival 
in the said colony natural-born subjects of 
Her Majesty.’ 

During the period 1808 to 1825 the 
government was not averse to the extension 
of British sovereignty on the west coast of 
Africa, but a definite pronouncement in 
1825, and the official correspondence of 
subsequent years, show that the report of 
the select committee of 1865 ‘that all 
further extension of territory or assumption 
-of government or new treaties offering any 
protection to native tribes would be inex- 
pedient' gave parliamentary sanction to a 
policy already determined and acted upon by 
the colonial office. Yet the government 
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obstinately maintained its claim to the island 
of Bulama, in which, in the later twenties, 
the American colonization society was 
taking a keen interest, as part of its scheme to 
colonize the western coast of Africa. Bulama 
was the subject of continuous dispute between 
Britain and Portugal until 1870, when the 
president of the United States, Ulysses S.. 
Grant, as arbitrator, awarded the island to 
Portugal. 


Sources : 
MSS. : 
1. P.R.O., London. 

Colonial office. Original correspond- 
ence, secretary of state, 1808-52 
(C.O. 267/24~230); letters from 
secretary of state, 1800-37 (C.O. 
268/18-33) ; private letters to Hay, 
1825-30 (C.O. 323/144, 148, 151, 
159, 161); private papers, 1826—7 
(C.O. 325/33); North America, 
general, letters from secretary of 
state (C.O. 43/52-63) ; West Indies, 
original correspondence, secretary, 
1842, 1843, 1844 ; immigration of 
labourers from Africa (C.O. 318/ 
155, 159, 162). 

2. West India Committee. 

Minutes of the Society of West India 

planters and merchants. 


Printed : 

Parliamentary Papers ; ‘British and 
Foreign State Papers,’ vols. 36, 
38-41, 45, 49, 50, 635 and 
D. H. C. Luke, ‘ Bibliography of 
Sierra Leone,’ 2 ed. Oxford, 1925. 
The last is useful, but not exhaustive. 
There are gaps in the parliamentary 
papers section, and no reference is 
made to manuscript sources. 


CXLVI.—British policy in relation to the 
Gold Coast from 1815 to 1850. By 
P. G. James, M.A. 


The question which this inquiry seeks to 
answer is: What caused the changes in 
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British policy with regard to the Gold Coast 
between 1815 and 1850? 

British policy found expression in the 
following administrative changes. In 1821 
the African company was abolished to make 
way for direct government control. In 
1828 two forts were handed over to the 
care of the Gold Coast merchants and the 
rest were abandoned. Fourteen years of 
government indifference followed. ‘Then 
once more the government assumed direct 
charge: and finally from 1842 to 1850 
occurred a marked extension of British 
influence and responsibility. 

It seems that throughout the thirty-five 
years under review there was a conflict 
between economy and philanthropy. Desire 
to atone for the evils of the slave trade 
by advancing civilization was active; the 
necessity to restrict expenditure was equally 
urgent.. Yet, even during the years of 
neglect between 1828 and 1842, the slightest 
suggestion of misrule or hint of extravagance 
was sufficient to recall the existence of the 
Gold Coast to colonial office consciousness. 
Parsimonious benevolence was practised by 
whig and tory governments alike. 

After 1815 it was hoped that the African 
company would prove an adaptable instru- 
ment for government philanthropy and large 
sums of public money were entrusted to it 
: for this purpose. ‘The handicap of govern- 
mental trade restrictions, competition by 
Dutch and Americans, and Ashanti hostility 
proved too great for the company’s mediocre 
personnel. Lawful trade did not flourish ; 
neither was civilization advanced. Journalists, 
members of parliament, jealous merchants, 
and observant naval officers joined in a con- 
demnatory chorus which showed the com- 
pany to be an anachronism. 

‘The new era, inaugurated in 1821 by the 
provision of an elaborate and costly organiza- 
tion of local government, proved equally 
abortive. ‘The governor of Sierra Leone 
found his new charge inaccessible and onerous 
without any compensating advantages. In 
the face of Ashanti aggression, Sir Charles 


MacCarthy built up a system of protective 
alliances with the coastal tribes, but in the 
disastrous war which followed the governor 
was killed and his policy discredited. Trade 
and civilization alike vanished from a 
region overrun by the victorious Ashanti. 
The cost of the protracted conflict in money 
and men led successive governors to condemn 
the Coast and the policy of retaining it. 
The war office, treasury, and board of trade, 
reinforced by the freely expressed opinions 
of Wellington and Huskisson, advocated 
abandonment. ‘The new settlements on the 
Gambia promised to be a more profitable 
enterprise. Lord Bathurst therefore de- 
cided on evacuation. But the importunity 
of the merchants led to a compromise. 
Imitating the Dutch method of holding their 
forts, the government entrusted Cape Coast 
castle and Accra to the merchants with a 
grant of £4,000 a year for their support. 
The decisive event in Gold Coast history 
was the merchants’ choice, in 1828, of 
Lieutenant George Maclean as president of 
the council. Limited only by financial 
exigencies, Maclean, morally and intel- 
lectually a giant among his fellows on the 
Coast, became a law unto himself. Inspired 
by a genuine concern for native welfare, and 
possessed of idealism and common sense, he 
pacified the whole country, exerted great 
moral influence over the chiefs, and was able 
greatly to purify and humanize native social, 
judicial, and political organization. 
Maclean’s activity proved expensive, how- 
ever, and the merchant committee was insis- 
tent in demanding an increased grant. At 
the treasury's request Captain Tucker was 
sent to ascertain whether the expenditure on 
the forts could not be kept within the limits 
of the annual vote. Almost at the same 
time allegations of collusion with Portuguese 
slave-traders were made against the resident 
merchants at the British establishments. 
Lord John Russell therefore dispatched 
Dr. R. R. Madden to investigate the facilities 
for assisting the slave trade supposed to exist 
on the Coast. Soon after, the shortage of 
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labour in the West Indian colonies was 
forced on the notice óf the government. 
` Side by side with the select committee of the 
house of commons charged with investigating 
the plight of the West Indies, a similar com- 
mittee was set up to inquire into the pos- 
sibility of recruiting native labour for the 
sugar plantations from West Africa. 

Thus by 1842 a triple beam of publicity 
focussed on the Gold Coast revealed the 
existence of Maclean’s protectorate. This 
had come into being unnoticed, in defiance 
of government’s prohibition of an extension 
of jurisdiction beyond the forts. Stanley, 
following the recommendation of the select 
committee, had perforce to accept the fait 
accompli. He strove to regularize the exist- 
ing contradictions by extending the provisions 
of the foreign jurisdiction act to the Gold 
Coast, and under its provisions appointed 
Maclean judicial assessor to the native chiefs, 
Stephen’s implacable opposition was aroused 
against this policy. No act of parliament, 
he contended, could-legalize the exercise of 
judicial authority over non-British subjects 
by a British officer in extra-British territory. 
Legally, of course, Britain possessed no terri- 
tory on the Coast outside the walls of the 
forts. Recourse was had to the law officers, 
who declined to give an opinion. Unde- 
terred either by their hesitation or Stephen’s 
hostility, Under-Secretary Hope armed him- 
self with an order in council, which he at 
least considered adequate, and proceeded on 
his course. Stanley's dispatch of 22 Novem- 
ber 1844 laid down the principle that 
Maclean’s methods were to be the model 
for his successors. 

Anxiety to advance the crusade against 
the slave trade was responsible for various 
* expansion’ projects between 1843 and 1850. 
Disused forts were re-occupied ; a govern- 
ment survey of the coast was undertaken ; 
the lieutenant-governor visited Dahomy 
and Ashanti. Agitation by the merchants 
seems principally to have influenced Lord 
Grey, in 1850, to separate the Gold Coast 
administration from that of Sierra Leone 


and to provide its governor with legislative 
and executive councils. Dutch refusal to 
co-operate, however, prevented the successful 
imposition of import duties as a means of 
raising revenue. 

Grey, ever ready to listen to the merchants, 
took the first steps towards the establishment 
of indirect rule in 1847. Representations 
were made as to the need for a local militia, 
and on consideration of this and other sugges- 
tions Grey was led to propose converting the 
partial authority over the natives exercised 
by Britain into ‘complete dominion’ by 
obtaining cession of territory from the chiefs. 
This would enable taxation to be imposed 
on the inhabitants and a revenue, whereby 
the work of civilization might go forward, 
to be obtained. At Governor Winnett’s 
suggestion this sweeping proposal was modi- 
fied to assembling the chiefs and persuading 
them to tax their people to raise funds for 
medical and educational establishments. The 
problem of domestic slavery, always a 
difficult one, was next tackled. It was 
suggested that pawns and slaves should be 
allowed to work for European masters and, 
by allotment to their owners from their 
wages, gradually purchase their freedom. 
At the same time labour for the proposed 
cotton plantations would be obtained. Clearly 
the necessary legislation could be enacted 
only by an assembly of native chiefs. The 
third representation of the merchants was to 
the effect that the extension of British juris- 
diction was acting as a solvent on tribal 
organization and undermining the chiefs’ 
authority. The suggested remedy was to 
convert them into paid government officers 
enforcing the laws passed by a native 
assembly. In response to this three-fold 
argument, Grey ordered the convening of 
an assembly of native chiefs in 1850. i 

International considerations did not affect 
British policy on the Gold Coast during 
this period. The merchants were always 
eager for government protection against 
foreign competition, actual or potential ; 
and anxious to force the government into 
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SUMMARIES OF THESES 


* extensions of authority over new territory. MSS. : 


This the government consistently refused. P.R.O., London. 
Equally, encroachments by others into Treasury, Papers of the African com- 
regions where the British could claim pany, 1807-18, correspondence 


priority of trading agreements with the 
natives, or attempts to modify the existing 
policy of the ‘open door’ in adjacent 
regions, were firmly resisted. Britain pur- 
chased the Danish forts chiefly because she 
feared they would be bought by France ; 
though she did not lose sight of the facility 
they would afford for collection of duty. 

It may be said that three major forces 
moulded British policy during this period. 
First and greatest was George Maclean ; 
next was the influence of the merchants ; 
thirdly that of Lord Stanley and Earl Grey. 


Sources : 

Minutes and memoranda originating in 
the colonial office are of prime importance. 
Few and brief in the early years of the period, 
they became increasingly numerous and 
voluminous toward the end, and the volumes 
which are devoted to Gold Coast corre- 
spondence are for this reason particularly 
valuable. The committee of Gold Coast 
merchants deposited their records in the 
colonial office library in 1845, but these are 
apparently lost. 


(T. 70/35-6, 73-4) 3 Ashanti mis- 
sion (40, 41, 42); minutes (149- 
150); acts of council (154); 
Treasury minutes, 1820 (T. 29/ 
181-92) ; Board of trade minutes, 
1815-37 (T. 5/24-44) ; Colonial 
office, Sierra Leone, original corre- 
spondence, secretary of state, 1814— 
42 (C.O. 267/38-179), especially 
* Public Offices,’ and * Miscellaneous 
and Gold Coast Merchants’; Gold 
Coast, original correspondence, 
1843-50 (C.O. 96/2-21); Sierra 
Leone, entry books, etc., 1813-44 
(C.O. 268/19-39) ; 1816-24 (C.O. 
43/52-63) 5 1843-50 (C.O. 402/ 
1—3) ; Colonies general, entry books, 
1825-36 (C.O. 324/76-84; 323/ 
144, 148, 151, 159, 161). 

A few references were made to foreign 

office, privy council and war office records, 

Printed : 

Various Parliamentary Papers, and 
Cruickshank, Brodie: ‘ Eighteen 
Years on the Gold Coast of Africa,’ 
1853. 
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[Where a volume and page reference has been necessary it has been given to the 1908-9 re-issue of 
the D.N.B., because that is the version possessed by the institute, where fuller references than those 
printed here are in many cases entered on the card index.] 


Camocke, George. iii. 7575, 1. 5 from 
foot. For ‘Three years later he was a? 
read ‘ He then entered Jacobite service and 
took an active part in the preparation for the 
1715 invasion (Stuart MSS., Hist. MSS. 
Comm., i. 371, 372, 382, 428). Despite 
fears of his possible indiscretion, he was 
appointed commander of the vessel which 
was to have taken James Stuart to Scotland 
(ibid. pp. 430, 462, 466). In 1716 he was 
prepared to transport arms to Scotland (ibid. 
ii 23), and was maintaining the close 
connexion with the duke of Ormonde 
(ibid. pp. 219, 364) which he had enjoyed 
during his previous service in the Irish Sea 
(ibid. i. 481 ; Ormonde MSS., Hist. MSS. 
Comm., viii passim). He was also in 

. frequent communication with the duke of 
Mar (Stuart MSS., iv. 492). In 1717 he 
was again planning to raise a small 
squadron to carry further supplies of arms to 
the Jacobites. By this time he held a 
commission as’ 

Add to list of authorities: Byng Papers 
(Navy Records Soc.), iii. pp. xxi-xxv, 53-63. 

Carlile, Christopher. iii. 10082, 1. 8 from 
foot. After ‘Cambridge,’ read ‘ whence 
he graduated B.A., 1538-9 (Venn, Alumni 
Cantab. pt. 1, i. 293), and’ 

Ibid. l 7 from foot. After ‘ fellow’ 
read ‘in 1539’ 

Ibid. After ‘1541,’ read ‘in which year 
he was appointed master of Jesus College 
Grammar School,’ 

Ibid. 1. 6 from foot. For ‘ 1548" read 
“1547 (C. M. Neale, Early Honours Lists 
of Univ. of Cambridge, pp. 39n, 43) 

Ibid. l. 4 from foot. For ‘he was’ read 
‘is said to have been (Cooper, Athenae Cantab. 
lii. 76).’ 


Corbett, Thomas. 
‘d? read * c. 1687-’ 

BurLETIN, xiv. 544, l 5 from foot. 
After ‘Treasury),’ insert ‘was a King’s 
Scholar of Westminster School, 1701 
(Barker and Stenning, Record of Old 
Westminsters, i. 214), and entered the 
navy as an ordinary seaman, 23 March 
1703/4, on board the Ranelagh, the flagship 
of Sir George Byng [q.v.] (P.R.O. Admiralty 
pay-book, 33/236, no. 717), serving during 
the 1704 operations in the Mediterranean 
and the capture of Gibraltar. On 14 Dec. 
1704. he was appointed admiral's clerk and 
in this capacity served under Byng on the 
Barfleur, 18 Dec. 1704 to 23 Jan. 1704/5 
(ibid. 33/235, no. 215), on the Ranelagh, 
24 Jan. to g Apr. (ibid. 33/251, no. 814), 
on the Mary, ro Apr. to 30 May (ibid. 
33/247, no. 587), and on the Triumph, 
from 31 May to 6 Sept. (ibid. 33/237, no. 
830). In the autumn he was appointed 
admiral’s secretary and acted as judge 
advocate and deputy treasurer of the fleet. 
Rejoining Byng on. the Royal Anne, 29 
Dec. 1705 (ikid. 33/249, no. 147), he was 
present at the relief of Barcelona and the 
capture of Alicante in 1706 and at the 
abortive descent on Toulon in the following 
year. When Byng returned to England in 
the autumn of 1709, Corbett was transferred 
to the Royal Sovereign, 6 Dec., and acted 
as secretary to Admiral Matthew (after- 
wards Lord) Aylmer [q.v.] until 19 Oct. 
1710 (ibid. 33/281, no. 85). During the 

nnel operations of 1711 he again accom- 
panied Byng on board the Cumberland 
(ibid. 33/266, no. 685). From Feb. to Aug. 
1712 he was at Utrecht, vainly hoping to 
secure the position of secretary to the earl of 


iv. 1132a, l. 29. For 
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Strafford' [q.v.], the chief plenipotentiary and 
the new first lord of the admiralty. His 
letters to Byng at this period show how 
completely he had been, and stil was, 
dependent upon the latters patronage. 
When Byng returned to the admiralty on 
the accession of George I, Corbett’ 

Ibid. 1. 3 from foot. For ‘and’ read 
*. In the summer of the same year he accom- 
panied Byng during the channel operations 
against the Jacobites.’ 


D.N.B. iv. 1132a, l. 31. For‘, and’ 
read ‘ was’ 

Ibid. ll. 28-25 from foot. For ‘was 
secretary . . . of which he’ read ‘ His 


younger brother William succeeded him as 
Byng’s secretary during the Baltic operations 
of 1717 and the Mediterranean campaign of 
1718—20, of which latter campaign Thomas ’ 
Ibid. l. to from foot. After ‘social 
equal.’ insert ‘In 1715 Corbett published 
a translation of Henry Michelet’s * Mediter- 
ranean Pilot," dedicated to Byng, and in 
1731 he supervised the publication of the 
first edition of the “ Regulations and In- 
structions relating to His Majesty’s Service 
at Sea” (Mariner’s Mirror, xiv. 165—7). 
He was secretary of Greenwich Hospital, 
1716—36, and was succeeded by his brother 
William." 
` Ibid. l. 9 from foot. For ‘till death’ 
read ‘until his death, 30 Apr. 1751’ 


BurLETIN, xiv. 545, l. 7. For ‘The’ 
read ‘ His’ 
Ibid. l. ro. After ‘ Admiralty library.’ 


add ‘ There are portraits of Thomas Corbett 
by Kneller and of William Corbett by 
Hudson at the Admiralty.’ 
Add to list of authorities : Byng Papers, 
(Navy Records Soc.), iii. pp. xi-xvi, 37—50. 
Douglas, Arehibald, seeond Earl of Forfar. 
v. 11914, l. 16. For ‘1693’ read ‘ 1692 
(G.E.C. Complete Peerage, and. ed., v. 555).” 
. Ibid. l. 18. For * 1693" read ‘ 1692.’ 
Ibid. l. 24. For ‘ twenty.’ read ‘ twenty- 
one.’ 
Ihd.] 25. For ‘ roth.’ read * 3rd.’ 
Ibid. l. 18 from foot. After ‘ extinct’ 


insert ‘ or possibly dormant (G.E.C. op. cit. 
P. 556).’ 
Add to list of authorities : Fournal of the 
Soc. for Army Hist. Research, xv. 126-43. 
Fairborne, Sir Stafford. vi. 991a, l. 7 
from foot. For ‘June 1707" read ‘ Dec. 


1705 (BULLETIN, xiv. 23)’ 


Hammond, James. vii. 1131ra, l. 14. 
After ‘and distinction.’ insert * Chesterfield 
also arranged for their publication (Notes and 
Queries, clxx. 196). 

Lancaster, Sir James. xi. 4775, l. 21. 
After ‘ East Indies,’ read ‘and a native of 


Basingstoke,’ 
Ibid. 479, 1. 14. For ‘, probably in 
May,’ read ‘ in London ' 


Ibid. 1.19. After ‘in the will.’ insert 
* He was buried in the church of Allhallows, 
London Wall, 9 June (Registers of Ail- 
hallows, Londen Wall, 1559 to 1675, ed. 
E. B. Jupp and R. Hovenden, p. 194). 

Add to list of authorities : Mariner's 
Mirror, xiv. 167-8. 

Layer, John. xxii. 9574, l. 27 from 
foot. Before ‘son’ insert ‘ second’ 

Ibid. l. 24 from foot. After ‘lawyer, 
insert ‘being admitted to Gray's Inn, 21 
May 1606 (Foster, Admissions to Gray’s Inn, 
P. 112) 3 and for several years he served as a 
J.P: 

Ihd.l.21 from foot. After‘ Cambridge- 
shire’ insert ' , having inherited the manor 
from an uncle.’ 

Ibid. l. 8 from foot. 
* "Transcripts of his’ 

Ibid.\. 5 from foot. 

* transcripts of ' 

Add to list of authorities: W. M. 
Palmer's John Layer (1586—1640) of Shep- 
reth, Cambridgeshire, a seventeenth century 
local historian (Camb. Antiq. Soc, octavo 
publications, liii). 

Manteli, Gideon Algernon. xii. 9844, 
1.6. For ‘in’ read ‘ on 3 Feb.’ 

Ihd.1.8. For ‘one’ read ‘the third son’ 

Ihd. For ‘six’ read ‘ eight’ 

Ibid.\.9. For ‘two’ read ‘ four’ 


For ‘ His’ read 
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lhid.l.19. For ‘by’ read ‘at St. Bar- 


tholomew's hospital and after ° 
Ibid. 1. 6 from foot. For ‘1835’ read 
* Nov. 1833’ 


Ibid. l. 3 from foot. For ‘a Miss’ read 
* , in May 1816, Mary Ann’ 
Ibid. 9845,1.6. For‘ 1839 ' read‘ 1838" 


lhid.l.7. For ‘ after a few years there’ 
read ‘in 1844’ 

Ibid.1. 28. For ‘10’ read ‘11’ 

Ibid. 1. 32. After ' dinornis’ insert ‘ and 


emigrated to New Zealand in 1840’ 

Ibid. l. 33. For ‘one daughter.’ read 
* two daughters.’ 

Ibid. 985a, l. 7. After ‘ten years.’ 
insert ‘ For over twenty years he carried ona 
remarkable correspondence with Professor 
Silliman of Yale university, and over two 
hundred of their letters are preserved in the 
Yale university library. Mantell’s journal, 
which extends from Jan. 1819 to June 1852, 
together with a large collection of books and 
MSS., is preserved in the Turnbull library, 
Wellington, New Zealand. ‘There is a copy 
of the journal in the library of the Sussex 
Archaeological Society.’ 

Ibid.1. 13. After ‘in 1825,” insert ‘ was 
secretary of the geological committee in 
1841,’ 

Add to list of authorities: Sussex 
Archaeological Collections ; Sussex Notes 
and Queries, vi. 74-8; Sidney Spoke’s 
Gideon Algernon Mantell (1927). 


Mitchell, Sir David. xiii 5144, l. Io. 
For ‘ June’ read ‘ May (BULLETIN, xiv. 22)’ 

Ibd.l.12. For‘ April 1701’ read ' Jan. 
1702 (ibid. p. 23)’ 


Pack, Richardson. xv. 274, l. 29 from 
foot. After ‘ Minorca’ insert ‘ , where the 
duke of Argyll had recently been appointed 
governor. When Ormonde replaced Marl- 
borough as commander in 1712, Pack was 
among the officers placed on half-pay.’ 

Ibid. 1.27 from foot. After ‘ Stoke Ash.’ 
insert ‘ At the time of the Jacobite rebellion 
he was appointed major in Col. Lucas’s 
regiment of foot (Dalton, George the First's 


Army, i. 182), and was later transferred to 
Viscount Hinchinbroke’s regiment (Chamber- 
layne, Notitia, 1718, p. 136)’ 

Ibid. 1. 17 from foot. After ‘ September 
1728.’ insert * His will (P.C.C. 144 Abbott) 
shows that his wife’s name was Mary ; 
probably she was the Mary Spring, a Suffolk 
neighbour, to whom he had addressed some 
of his liveliest verses.’ 

Add to list of authorities: Notes and 
Queries, clxx. 344-6. 


Paget, Henry, first Earl of Uxbridge. 
xv. 53a, last line—53d, l. 3. For ‘In 
April . . . his council’ read * On 25 Apr. 
1704 he was appointed a member of the 
council to assist the lord high admiral, 
Prince George of Denmark [q.v.] (BULLETIN, 
xiv. 23).’ 


Stark, Adam. xviii. 993a, l. 28 from foot. 
After‘ 1810.’ insert ‘ He then entered business 
by himself at Manchester, Hull, and Lincoln.’ 

Ibid. l. 24-23 from foot. For ‘In 
1810 . . . bookseller’ read ‘In 1814 he 
transferred his business to the Market Place? 

Ihd. l. 23 from foot. After ‘ Gains- 
borough," read *acting as printer, bookseller, 
postmaster, and stock and share broker,’ 

Ibid. For ‘ that’ read * his book-selling? 

Ibid. l. 22 from foot After ' 1844.’ 
insert * About 1840 he rescued from a rag- 
mill the ** Boke of Saynt Albans," issued by 
Caxton in 1486, and now preserved in the 
British museum.’ 

Ibid.l. 20 from foot For ‘Ann... 
Lincoln ’ read * 20 Dec. 1809, Jane, fourth 
daughter of Samuel ‘Trotter, sheriff of 
Lincoln, who died in 1813’ 

Ibid.l. 19 from foot. After ‘secondly,’ 
insert ‘in 1815,’ 

Ibid.l. 16 from foot. 
read ‘ in 1838,” 

Ibid. l. 5 from foot. After ‘ 1855.’ insert 
* He also published, for private circulation 
only, “ Stonehenge," 1822. 

Add to list of authorities : Lincolnshire 
Magazine (Lindsey Local Hist. Soc.), ii. 
87-90. 


After ‘ thirdly,’ 
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A. ACCESSIONS 


[In this section are printed lists of historical MSS. which have reached a presumably permanent 
home in the custody of some public or corporate body. Fora full account of the scheme, see BULLETIN, 


viii. 44.] : 
THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE 


Official records, open to public inspection, received in 1935 (the depositing authority being 
shown in brackets) :— ; 

Correspondence, etc., relating to. the acquisition of land by the Pembroke and Tenby 
railway company, 1864 ; to the Treasury policy regarding superannuation and gratuities 
for hired men and their dependants, 1864 ; and to the utilization of Royal Marines by the 
military authorities, 1867. (The Admiralty.) 

Record and establishment books, mainly 1852-72. (The Admiralty.) 

Ships’ pay books : Ticket office. H.M.S. San Josef, 1839-40. (The Admiralty.) 

Maps, to 1885. (The Colonial Office.) 

Writs of election for members of parliament and certificate of election of representative 
peers for Scotland, 1929. (The Crown Office, House of Lords.) 1 

Correspondence relating to the British burial ground at Naples, 1862-78. (The Foreign 
Office.) 

Matrices of two British consular seals: Bolivia and Uruguay [1830-48]. (The 
Foreign Office.) : 

Letter books and a register of correspondence of the British vice-consulate (from 1855, 
consulate) at Samsun, 1837-63. (The Foreign Office.) 

Official correspondence and a letter book of the Hon. Henry Manvers Pierrepont, as 
British envoy to Sweden, 1804-7. (The Foreign Office.) 2 

Correspondence relating to the expenses of prosecutions bill of 1851, with a printed 
copy of the bill, 1851. (The Home Office.) 

Minute books (instance), 1910-3. (The Supreme Court of Judicature: Admiralty 
Registry.) 1 

A fhdavits, series i (chancery), 1906-23, those of 1921-3 being of * distringas ' only ; 1 
with their indexes, 1906—20. (The Supreme Court of Judicature : Central Office.) 

Affidavits of ‘ distringas’ (chancery), indexes, 1909-23. (The Supreme Court of 
Judieature : Central Office.) 

Pedigrees from Master Hawkins’ chambers, 1849-1925. (The Supreme Court of 
Judicature : Chancery Chambers.) 1 


1 These records, being legal material of date subsequent to 1800, are open subject to the payment 
of fees. 
4 Presented by Lord Gerald Wellesley, a great-grandson, in 1934. 
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» Documents, open to public inspection, received from private ownership in 1935 (the donor or . 

depositor being shown in brackets) :— 

"Transcripts from Venetian archives, 1663-8. (Mr. A. B. Hinds.) 

Minutes of the board of general officers, 1695-9 and 1702-5. (Messrs. May, May, 
and Deacon.) 

Further assize records of the Norfolk circuit, 1667-85. (Mr. G. J. Mead and Colonel 
H. R. H. Southam, V.D.) 

Fee books and a few papers relating to the business of the court of star chamber, 1580— 
1633. (Sir Giles Edward Sebright, bart.) 

Miscellaneous records of the ordnance office, 1627—1745. (Messrs. Henry Sotheran, 
Ltd)!  ' 


The following publications appeared in 1935, in addition to new typewritten lists, etc. :— 
Calendar of the Fine Rolls. Vol. xv: 1422-30. 
Curia Regis Rolls. [Vol. vii]: 1213-5. (With an appendix : 1196-9.) 
Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts, Venice. Vol. xxxv : 1666—8. 
Calendar of State Papers, Colonial series, America and West Indies. 1722-3.? 
Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations. [Vol. xi]: 1759-63. 
Calendar of Treasury Books. Vol. x, parts i-iv: 1693-6. Vol. xiv: 1698—-9.3 


COPYRIGHT LIBRARIES 


British Museum.’ Historical MSS. acquired in 1935 :— 


Transcript of the register of baptisms, etc., at St. Oswald’s chapel or hospital, Worcester, 
1695-1833. (Add. MS. 43835.) 

Papers of the estate of Revesby castle, Lincs., formerly the property of Sir Joseph Banks 
(D.N.B.), 1790-1812. (Add. MS. 43837.) 

Notes of nisi prius cases, made by Sir J. F. Pollock (D.N.B.), 20 June-g Dec. 1850 
and 12 May 1855-16 Feb. 1856. (Add. MSS. 43839-40.) 

Account-book of the captain of the schooner Mongovo George of Liverpool, engaged 
in the slave trade, 1785—7, described in ‘The Gentleman’s Magazine,’ Feb. 1906, p. 18. 
(Add. MS. 43841.) 

Forty-nine letters of Auguste Comte, 1855—69, published in * Lettres à Richard Con- 
greve ' and * Lettres à des Positivistes anglais ' (Church of Humanity), 1889, with the original 
register of this church, 1871—1901. (Add. MSS. 43842-4.) 

Thirty-three letters to Joseph Sturge (D.N.B.), 1833-1859, supplementing Add. MSS. 
43722-3. (Add. MS. 43845.) 

Documents connected with the early history of the settlement on the island of Tristan 
da Cunha, 1816—21, described by D. M. Gane in * United Empire,’ n.s. xxiv (1933), 589, 
651. (Add. MS. 43846.) i 

Records of the company of the merchants of the staple of England, vix. : cartulary, 
1341-1617 ; register of ordinances at Bruges, 1565 ; 4 minute-books, 1619-1927 ; deed 
of confirmation of privileges, 1669. (Add. MSS. 43847—52 and Add. Charter 70834.) 


1 This collection was acquired by purchase. 


* The title page of this volume is dated 1934. 
3 Approved by the Master of the Rolls for the deposit of manorial records. 
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Index to the copy (Add. MS. 43456) of the Mitcham register, 1563-1778. (Add. MS. 
43853.) 

Index to a copy of a list of marriages connected with Sussex, at Warblington cum 
Emsworth, Hants., 1644-1930. (Add. MS. 43854.) 

Register, with index, of gifts towards the rebuilding and restoration of Lichfield cathedral, 
1675. (Add. MS. 43857.) 

Register of baptisms in the Dutch church in Norwich, 1598-1619, printed in * The 
East Anglian,’ xii, xiii. (Add. MS. 43861.) 

Records of the proceedings of the committee of Dutch and Walloons appointed overseers 
of their countrymen allowed to live and trade in Norwich, 1605-15. (Add. MS. 43862.) 

Copy of parish registers (births and burials) of the church of St. George and St. Peter 
Basseterre in St. Kitts, W. Indies, 1747-1800, supplementary to Add. MSS. 41178 N, 
41295 S and 43743. (Add. MS. 43866.) 

Copy, with index, of the parish registers of Thaxted, Essex : baptisms, 1558-1812 5 
burials, 1538-1812 ; marriages, 1538-1754. (Add. MSS. 43869-70.) 

Impressions of seals of towns and families of Hampshire, made during the visitation of 
Sir Henry St. George, Clarenceux, 1686, and formerly Phillipps MS. 29792. (Add. MS. 
43872.) 

Miscellaneous documents and papers mainly relating to London and Middlesex, 
17th-1gth cent. (Add. MS. 43873.) 

Cartulary of the priory of Little Wymondley, Herts., 13th cent., with additions to 
c. 15th cent., formerly Phillipps MS. 3627. (Add. MS. 43972.) 

Lieut. A. M. Lang’s letters home from India, 1853-4, supplementing Add. MSS. 
43818-25. (Add. MS. 43973.) 

Papers relating to the history of the Chiswick press and the Whittingham family, late 
18th—19th cent., supplementary to Add. MSS. 41867-960. (Add. MSS. 43975-89.) 

Papers of Lieut.-Col. Herbert Bruce, inspector-general of police in India and brother- 
in-law of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman (cf. Add. MS. 41212), including correspondence 
during and after the mutiny, c. 1857—66, and diaries of 1861-6, with Gen. Sir Edward 
McArthur’s journal of campaigns in the Peninsula and France, 1813-4. (Add. MSS. 
43990-44022.) 

Memorandum-books of Nathaniel Hone, portrait-painter, recording sittings of some 
celebrities, 1752-3 (see J. J. Foster in The Antiquary, ix, 1884, 244-50). (Add. MSS. 
44024—5.) 

Illuminated pedigree of the Hesketh family of Rufford, Lancs., c. 1594, with continu- 
ations to c. 1802. (Add. MS. 44026.) 

Road-map from London to Berwick and from Stilton to Flamborough wia Peterborough 
and Lincoln, c. 1700, after J. Ogilby's * Britannia,’ 1675. (Add. MS. 44057.) 

Account of the Savery family of Totnes, Devon, from the 16th cent., by J. Savery of 
Shelstone, 1809. (Add. MS. 44058.) 

Letters from Robert Clive to Robert Orme the historian, 1762, 1766, including Clive's 
own accounts of operations at Fort St. David, 1747, and of the siege of Pondicherry in 1748. 
(Add. MS. 44061.) p 

Correspondence and other MSS. of John Campbell, fourth earl of Loudoun, commander, 
in succession to Lord Tyrawly, of the British army in Portugal, 1762-3 (see Tyrawly papers, 
Add. MSS. 23627-42), including Loudoun’s holograph diary, Apr. 1762-Jan. 1763. 
(Add. MSS. 44063-84.) : 

Letter of an English settler in New Jersey, 1794. (Add MS. 44085 C.) 
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Miscellaneous papers relating to Cambridgeshire, c. 18th cent. (Add. MS. 44085 G.) 

Two documents relating to property in Tristan da Cunha, rgth cent. (Add. MS. 
44085 T.) 

The Gladstone papers. Correspondence, papers, and MSS. of the Rt. Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone, 1818-1898, 750 vols., arranged as follows :—vols. 1-266, special corre- 
spondence ; 267—441, general correspondence; 442~66, letter-books ; 467-72, letter- 
registers; 473-7, indexes; 478—550, official papers; 551-63, cabinet memoranda ; 
564-95, notes for speeches ; 596—629, literary MSS. ; 630—750, miscellaneous. (Add. 
MSS. 44086-835 : incorporated in 1935, but still subject to certain restrictions.) 

Eight leaves of the earliest known MS. of "Thomas de Eccleston's * De adventu 
Fratrum Minorum in Angliam, now numbered Cotton MS. Nero A.ix, late 13th cent. 
(Egerton MS. 3133.) 

Terrier of lands mainly in Somerset, owned by Glastonbury abbey, made at the order 
of Abbot Richard Beere, 1514—7, vol. 2 (see Egerton MS. 3034 for vol. 1 of this county 
and Harley MS. 3961 for the Wilts. and Berks. manors), formerly Phillipps MS. 12101. 
(Egerton MS. 3134.) 

Cartulary (15th cent.) of Shaftesbury abbey, Dorset, relating to property in Shaftesbury 
and in Fovant, Wilts., 13th cent. to c. 1406, formerly Phillipps MS. 11732. (Egerton 
MS. 3135.) 

Grant by Humphrey de Bohun to Farley Priory, of possessions in Wilsford and 
Manningford, Wilts., 13th cent. (Add. Charter 70833.) 

Court-rolls, with view of frank-pledge, of the manor of Monks Risborough, Bucks., 
I Oct. 1377-5 May 1616. (Add. Rolls 70835-41.) 

Rental of lands in Peckham and Camberwell, Surrey, 1407 (?). On the back are copies 
of deeds relating to the Isle of Thanet and other places in Kent and Surrey, 1349-1402. 
(Add. Roll 70843.) 

Grant, by Ralph de Sudeley to William de Tracy, of Toddington, Glos., in ‘exchange 
for Dercet [in Burton-Dassett], Warws., with seal, c. 1160. (Add. Charter 70879.) 

H. I. Bzrr. 


The National Library of Wales. Historical MSS. acquired during the year ending 
31 July 1935 :— 


A. DONATIONS AND PURCHASES 


Account books of a Cardiganshire farmer, 1841—76, 15 vols. 

Letters and deeds relating to properties (including collieries) in the counties of 
Glamorgan, Monmouth, Pembroke, Hereford, and Gloucester, 1614—1875. 

Minutes and accounts of the Llanddewibrefi Association for the prosecution of felons, 
1785-1805. 

: Transcripts of documents relating to properties in Haverfordwest, 1552-1866. 

Diaries of Llwyd ap Iwan, 1866—7, and other papers relating to the Welsh colonists in 
the Argentine. 

Account book of friendly societies in Ffestiniog, 1858-62. 

Documents relating to the Swansea gentlemen and yeomanry cavalry and the Swansea 
Gowerland and Cilvey volunteer legion, 1799-1803. 

MSS. relating to local government in Llanina and Cydplwyf, Cardiganshire, 1779-1887. 


1 Approved by the Master of the Rolls for the deposit of manorial records. 
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Account book of a Cardiganshire blacksmith, 1758-91. 

‘Thomas Netherton Parker’s ‘ Maxims on the political, social, and domestic economy 
of the English Country Gentleman, in his public and individual capacity,’ 1823, and notes 
relating to the publication of his ‘ Remarks on the Malt Tax,’ 1835, and ‘ Suggestions for 
Warming and Ventilating the Houses of Parliament, '1836. 

Account book, 1728-38, of the Rev. Hugh Lloyd, vicar of Mold. 

Papers of the late Sir Herbert Lewis, including files of correspondence relating to the 
redistribution of seats under the Representation of the People bill, 1917-8, and papers 
relating to the navigation of the Dee, 1910. l 

Rental of the estates of Sir George Herbert in the counties of Glamorgan, Brecknock, 
Monmouth, Pembroke, and Hereford, 1545. 

Militia rolls for the hundred of Llangyfelach, 1760—70, and accounts of the overseers 
of the poor in Neath Lower, Glamorgan, 1786-1800. 

Records of the old Social club at Aberystwyth, 1780-1934. 

Minute book of the Welsh Institution at Llandovery, 1849-75, and copies of letters 
relating to the early history of Llandovery School. 

Material collected by the late G. G. T. Treherne (d. 1923) for writing a history of 
Laugharne and ‘ Laugharneshire, Carm. 

Papers and letter-books of Charles W. Williams Wynn (D.N.B.), 1797-1840. 

Bill signed by Henry VIII for the issue, by Sir Edward North, of a warrant to deliver 
lead to be sold to Sir William Herbert, 7 Dec. 1546. 

Nearly 900 receipts of the tellers of the exchequer for payments by various Welsh 
counties of aids to Queen Elizabeth (see BULLETIN, xiii. 125). 

* Alphabet of Pedegres of diverse kings, dukes . . . and gentlemen of Englande, 
Fraunce, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales’ compiled by A. Lewis, c. 1600. 

Photostats of letters, 1622—35, of John Williams, archbishop of York. 

Photostat of the * Ilston Book,’ a record of the first Welsh baptist church in Wales, 
1650-9. 

Letter from Henry, fourth Baron Herbert of Cherbury, to Adm. Arthur Herbert, 
relating to a forthcoming parliamentary election, 22 Dec. 1679. 

Entries of baptisms, marriages, and burials in Trefeglwys, Montgomery, 1695-6. 

"Typewritten copies of the parish registers of New Radnor, 1644-1708, and Disserth, 
1734-1812. 

Summary of the financial statements of National Eisteddfodau, 1880—1932. 

Deeds and documents, 1507-1914, relating to properties in the counties of Anglesey, 
Cardigan, Denbigh, Flint, Glamorgan, Monmouth, Montgomery, Pembroke, Chester, 
Hereford, Gloucester, and Salop. 


B. Derposrrs 


Eighty deeds relating to properties in the counties of Brecknock, Cardigan, Carmarthen, 
Flint, Montgomery, and Pembroke, 1362-1820. (British Records Association.) 

e books of the Cardiganshire congregationalists’ quarterly meeting, 1796-1932, 
4 vois. i 

Order books of the Cardiganshire quarter sessions, 1739—1909, 11 vols. 

Ffosrhydgaled deeds. Nearly 150 deeds relating to properties in Cardiganshire, and to 
shipping at Aberayron and Aberystwyth, 1733-1920. 

Nanhoron deeds. Over 1,000 deeds and documents relating to properties in the 
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“counties of Anglesey, Caernarvon, Denbigh, Flint, and Merioneth, 1476-1868 ; a rental 


. ' of Conway, 1626 ; assessments of Caernarvon, 1717-27 5 and a letter book of Col. 


Edwards of Nanhoron, 1820-30. 

Llanio deeds. Documents relating to properties in Cardiganshire, 1692-1833 ; 
letters, 1794—1811, including autographs of Richard Beadon and G. I. Huntingford, bishops 
of Gloucester ; and a ‘ bidding’ account book, 1820. 

The Glynne of Hawarden papers. Diaries of Sir John Glynne, the Rev. Sir Stephen 
Glynne, Sir Stephen Richard Glynne, Lady Lyttelton, W. H. Gladstone, and others, 1753- 
1874; travel journals of Sir Stephen R. Glynne, 1824-66 ; accounts, rentals, colliery 
accounts, etc., 1690-1872 ; ships’ log books, 1727-39 ; Flintshire parliamentary elec- 
tions papers, 1727-1837 ; and 600 letters, including two from Roumanian ministers to 
the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 1858. 

Papers of the Ottley family of Pitchford hall, Salop (see BULLETIN, xi. 200 ; xiii. 119— 
120) "Transcripts of documents relating to the duties of justices of the peace in Shropshire, 
1590—7 ; instructions to Henry, earl of Pembroke, president of the council in Wales and 
the Marches ; his orders to deputy lieutenants, and records of the proceedings of justices 5 
original Civil war letters, some of which were printed in the Shropshire Archaeolog. and 
Nat. Hist. Soc. Transactions, 2nd series, vi. 27—78 ; vii. 241—360 ; viii. 199-312 (1894—6) ; 
Ottley family memoranda from 1566 ; memoranda relating to the diocese of St. Davids, 
1719 ; letters of Adam Ottley, 1724—1832 ; letter-books, 1808-10, and diary, 1809, of the 
Hon. Charles C. Cope Jenkinson (afterwards third earl of Liverpool); and letters of "Thomas 
Pitt, second Baron Camelford, and George Vancouver, explorer, concerning a threatened 
duel between them in 1796-7. 

Wharfage book of Messrs. Jones and Morgan, Machynlleth, at Derwenlas, 1839-62. 

Sweeney hall documents (see BULLETIN, xi. 200). Over 220 deeds relating to properties 
in the counties of Carmarthen, Hereford, Salop, Warwick, and Worcester, 1636-1810. 

Register of the Tabernacle Welsh congregational church, Liverpool, 1830-56. 

Minute books of the boards of guardians, Montgomery, 1837-1902, 65 vols. 

Earl of Plymouth documents. 1,700 deeds, documents, and manorial records, relating 
to properties in the counties of Brecknock, Denbigh, Flint, Glamorgan, Merioneth, Mon- 
mouth, Berkshire, Chester, Dorset, Salop, Somerset and Wiltshire, 1301-1844 ; and some 
' Civil war papers, including passes granted by Generals Byron and Mytton, 1646, a petition 
of the inhabitants of Prestatyn, and a letter from Byron relating to the demolition of 
Rhuddlan castle. 

Powis castle documents (see BULLETIN, xi. 201). Inventory of goods taken by Sir 
William Herbert to plant a colony in Munster in 1587 ; and a history of the manor of 
Myfennydd written by Lewis Morris (D.N.B.) in 17 56. 

Records of the Presbyterian Church of Wales (see BULLETIN, xiii. 120-1). Constitu- 
tional deed, 1826 ; autograph letters of Thomas Charles of Bala, 1804-14; MSS. of 
Richard Newell, including diaries containing accounts of monthly meetings and associations, 

1813—50 ; and letters and statistics relating to Sunday schools in Montgomeryshire, 1823—34. 

Glan Paith documents. Over 270 deeds relating to properties in the counties of 
Caernarvon, Cardigan, Merioneth, Montgomery, and Radnor, 1555-1892 ; Aberystwyth 
leet papers, 1775-9 3 and deeds relating to shipping at Aber . 

Genealogical documents relating to the Salusbury family of Llewenni, Denbighshire, 
18th-19th cent. 

Welsh Church Commissioners MSS. (see BuLLETIN, xi. 201). Records of the tem- 
_poralities of the four old Welsh dioceses :—surveys, 1647—50, and court rolls, 1797-1844, 
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of the manors of the bishops of Bangor ; survey of the manor of Matherne, Mon., 1564 5°” 
transcript, 18th cent., of the ‘ Black Book of St. Davids,’ 1326 ; conveyances of properties 

by parliamentary commissioners, 1647-57 ; rentals, surveys, and valuations of Bangor, : 
1795-1883, St. Davids, 1660-1816, and St. Asaph, 1637-1868 ; particulars of leases and 

accounts of the bishopric of Llandaff, 1706—1829 ; registers of leases, Bangor, 1573—1852,. 

and St. Asaph, 1666—1735 ; files of papers relating to the rectory of Towyn, Merioneth, 

1547-1787, to wrecks in the diocese of Bangor, 1747-1827, and to the tithes of Talgarth 

and Llangorse, Brecknock., 1801-26 ; and deeds, 1560-1808. 

Minute books of the National fund for Welsh troops, 1915-20, and of the Welsh 
troops’ children’s fund, 1920~7, 7 vols. 

Minute books of the West Merioneth Calvinistic Methodist presbytery, 1883-1916, 
5 vols. 

Glynllivon MSS. ‘The older records of the estates of Glynllivon, Bodvean, the Abbey, 
and Melai, consisting of deeds, rentals, account books, and legal papers, 1428—1879 ; account 
books of fees received at audits held at Carmarthen and Brecon, and of the issues of the seven 
counties of South Wales, 1763-8 ; account book of the prothonotary for the Anglesey 
circuit, 35793—7 ; Caernarvonshire borough election records :—register of the burgesses of 
Nevin, 1707-13, lists of Pwllheli burgesses, 18th cent., poll book, 3 Apr. 1722, and a 
canvass book for Caernarvon, 1852 ; papers relating to the Glynllivon volunteers and to 
Fort Williamsbourg and Fort St. Davids, 1761—1825 ; account books of the Glynrhonwy 
and Ffestiniog slate quarries, 1822—32 ; notices to owners of lands required for the con- 
struction of several North Wales railways, 1860—5 ; and court rolls and papers relating to 
the manor of Ardda (Dolgarrog), Caern., 1758-1875. 

W. LL. Davis. 


COLLEGE LIBRARY 


University College, Hull.! Historical MSS. acquired in 1935 :— 


Easter book of St. Mary's, Beverley, 1674. 

Indenture between Robert Pierrepont, third earl of Kingston-upon-Hull, and Walter 
Laycock, of Copemanthorpe, appointing the latter auditor, 1681. 

Modem transcripts of Hull bench books, 1609-81, 18 vols. ; and of reports from 
Wharfedale and Airedale concerning agriculture, made to the Royal Society c. 1665. 

Diary of current events in Hull and its neighbourhood, kept by the Hull community 
council, 1934. 

Reports by the local historical advisory committee on documents relating to Eastoft and 
Etton, in the custody of the town clerk of Beverley ; of the documents of Sir F. F. Haworth 
Booth of Haworth Hall; and of documents relating to Alvingham Priory, Lincs. [see 
BurrzTrN, xii. 71 above]. The Alvingham MSS. have passed out of the custody of the 
College and are at present deposited at Alvingham Vicarage. 

Bing, H. F. : Index of Anglian and Norman work in East Riding churches. 

A. CUMING. 


1 Approved by the Master of the Rolls for the deposit of manorial records. 
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PLACES APPROVED BY THE MASTER OF THE ROLLS FOR THE 
DEPOSIT OF MANORIAL RECORDS! 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 
County Record Office, Bedford. Historical MSS. acquired in 1935 :— 


A. DONATIONS 


Ninety-eight deeds of Sandy, Wootton, and Eversholt, 1595-1730, and one of Silsoe, 
1336. (R. Skinner, Esq.) 

‘Thirteen deeds of Southill, 1563-1739 ; nine of Ampthill, 1590-1700 ; 20 of Dun- 
stable, Eaton Bray, and Totternhoe, 1603-1852 ; four of Everton, 161 3-28 ; 17 of Sundon, 
1634-1728 ; 19 of Clapham, 1626-1852 ; one of Potsgrove, 1549 ; and two of Studham, 
1443, 1520. (British Records Association.) 


B. Deposrrs 


Muniments of the Whitbread family relating to its estate in central Bedfordshire, com- 
prising about 4,000 deeds, chiefly of Cardington, Elstow, Southill, Old Warden, and Wilsham- 
stead, 1302-1872 ; also of Bedford, Kempston, Haynes, Shefford Hardwick, Great Barford, 
Wilden, Higham Gobion, and Harlington, c. 1600-1800 ; 36 deeds of Bedford (prebendal 
estate), c. 1210-1530 ; one of Biddenham, 1375 ; one of Jon in Gravenhurst, 1639 ; and 
the crown grant of the manors of Potton and Sutton, 1544. Court rolls of the manors of 
Old Warden, 1597-1726, and Cardington, 1676-1766 ; and surrenders and admissions for 
the-manors of Clifton, 1645-1796, and Potton (four manors), 1720-94. A lay subsidy 
roll for the hundreds of Biggleswade, Wixamtree, and Clifton, 1635 ; a quietus roll of John 
Howard, sheriff of Bedfordshire, 1773 ; a field-book of Elstow, 1794; and a map of the 
proposed Bedford-Roxton turnpike road, 1772. (S. H. Whitbread, Esq., C.B.) 

Twenty-five deeds of Bedford, 1447-1738, some relating indirectly to John Bunyan. 
(Dr. F. Mott Harrison.) 

About 50 deeds of the Star Inn, Hockliffe, 1636-1882. (C. J. Kilby, Esq.) 

Crown warrant to the earl of Macclesfield to attack the French coast, 1694. (The 
vicar of Henlow.) ; 

Court rolls and other records of the manors of Carlton a/ias Lucyes alias Pavenham, 
1670 ; Stevington, 1732, 1749 ; and Odell, 1729. (Lord Luke.) 

One volume of extracts from parish registers and copies of monumental inscriptions, 
1538-c. 1800 (compiled by Col. Chester, 19th cent.) ; and another of notes of church altera- 
tions (compiled by two archdeacons, 1873-1913), both relating to Bedfordshire. (R. 
Skinner, Esq., and Archdeacon W. A. Robins.) 


MSS. received during 1935, not yet sorted :— 


Muniments of the Chester family of Tilsworth and Lidlington, c. 1500-1750, including 
eight deeds of Rippingdale, Lincs., c. 1185-1235. 


The following pamphlet, dealing with MSS. in the office, appeared in 1935 :— 
Emmison, F. G. : ‘The Genealogical Sources of the Bedfordshire Record Office.’ 
F. G. Emmison. 


1 See also British Museum, National Library of Wales, and University College, Hull. 
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BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Buckinghamshire Archaeological Society, Aylesbury. Historical MSS. acquired in 1935:— 


Deeds of sale, leases, recoveries, fines, releases, admissions, conveyances, marriage settle- 
ments, and other documents relating to Buckingham, Culverton manor, Newport Pagnell, 
Stowe, Chetwode House, Gawcott, Chalfont St. Peter, Whaddon, Soulbury, and Hughenden 
House; 18 Eliz. to 1818. 

Charter concerning lands in Stokenchurch, 1 Edw. II. 

Indictments of persons in Eton, Upton, Fingest, Marlow, Aston Abbots, Radnage, 
Saunderton, and Fulmer, for not attending church and breaking the peace, 20-32 Chas. II. 

Jury summonses, sheriff’s and coroner’s warrants, plea in king’s bench, settlement orders, 
apprenticeship indentures, and notices of the publication of banns, 1707 to 19th cent. 

Epwin Horus. 


DERBYSHIRE. 

Libraries, Museum, and Art Gallery, Derby. Historical MSS. acquired in 1935 :— 
Accounts of the borough of Derby, 1676, and the borough's bank pass-book, 1811. 
‘Twelve documents relating to lands in Bonsall, 1630-1781, and license to teach there, 

1748. 
‘Twenty-eight deeds concerning Bradbourne, 18th cent. ; 2 to Great Hucklow, 1659 and 
1705 ; 5 to Talbot Inn, Iron Gate, Derby, 1732-84 ; and the grant of Chinley Hall, 1642. 
Letters about Wirksworth lead mining bill, with a copy of the bill, 1852 ; and license 
to work coal under the glebe lands in Barlborough, 1874. 
Papers relating to enclosures at Eyam, c. 1807, and to other matters, 1851 and 1868. 
FE. WILLIAMSON. 


Essex. . 
Public Library, Colehester. Historical MSS. deposited in 1935 :— 
Twenty court rolls of Boreham manor, (?) 7 Eliz. to 1864, and court rolls of Old Hall, 


. Boreham, 1 vol., 1874-1911. (Mr. J. Oxspring for Messrs. Helder, Roberts, Giles, and Co.) 
P. W. BENNETT. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Bristol Archives Department, Historical MSS. acquired in 1934-5 :— 
Deeds, chiefiy relating to the property of the Merchant ‘Taylors’ Society in Broadmead, 
Bristol, 1746- 1816. 
Three deeds concerning Bristol property, 19th cent. 
Josian GnzzN. 


Kenr. 
Publie Library, Sevenoaks. Historical MSS. acquired in 1935 :— 


Records of the manor of Rumpstead. 
Pipe roll for Kent, 1817. 
, Gzo. C. W. Bennett. 
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A 


SUFFOLK. 
` Public Libraries, Ipswich. Historical MSS. acquired in 1935 :— 


Court records, 1629-1875, and surveys, 1580 and 1866, of the manor of Gainshall in 
Wickhambrook. 
Suffolk militia and yeomanry records. 
Transcripts of registers for 12 parishes, 18 vols. ; of churchyard epitaphs and inscriptions 
for 6 parishes, 9 vols. ; and of churchwardens’ accounts for Stowmarket, 1619-1783, 7 vols. 
Farrer, the Rev. E. : ‘ Portraits in East Suffolk Houses,’ 4 vols. 
* Portraits in West Suffolk Houses,’ 1 vol. (supplementary to the 
published work). 
* Church Heraldry of Suffolk,’ 2 vols. 
Purland, Dr. Theodosius : * A Pylgrymage to Ippswyche being Master Naso, his deazel,' 
1850. 
The following work dealing with MSS. in the library was published in 1935 :— 
James, M. R. : ‘ Description of the Ancient Manuscripts in the Ipswich Public Library ' 


(reprinted from Suffolk Institute of Archaeol. and Nat. Hist., Proceedings, xxii, pt. 1). 
LEONARD CHUBB. 


Y ORKSHIRE. 
Yorkshire Archaeological Society. Historical MSS. acquired in 1935 :— 
Field-book of the manors of Moss, in Campsall parish, and Birdcroft, in Bramwith 


parish, with other lands in Fenwick and Haywood, 1729. 
Papers relating to the Wentworth property in Wakefield, 17th and 18th cent. 


Pedigrees copied by Joseph Hunter (D.N.B.) from a MS. of the York genealogist, . .: 


"Thomas Beckwith, with additions by Chancellor Raine, 1 vol. 

MS. collections of Thomas Burton of Turnham hall for a history of Hemingbrough and 
neighbouring places, 34 vols. 

Extracts from the Knaresborough court rolls, 21 Jas. I-5 Chas. I and 21-3 Chas. I. 

Deeds relating to Rastrick, Southowram, and elsewhere, 16th-18th cent. ; and two 
relating to Barrow, 17 Eliz., and Barton on Humber, 16 Ric. II. 

Marsden verdict papers, '1669- -77. 

Charter of William de Mala Palude, canon of York, c. 1195, bounedy i in the Phillipps 
collection. 

Twenty-nine deeds relating to Cowick, Dalton, Gowdall, Heck, Hensall, Sessay, Snaith, 
Terrington, Whitléy, and York, c. 13th cent.—13 Eliz. 

Subsidy roll for the wapentakes of Agbrigg and Morley, temp. Jas. I. 

Deed relating to Terrington, 1329. 

Court book of the manor of Turnham hall, 1706-80. 

Plan of Turnham hall manor and Cliff lordship, n.d. 


On Deposrr 


Court rolls of the manor of Slaidburn, 1 5th-18th cent. 
Records of the boundary ridings and bounder marks of Whorlton manor. 
Forty-four North Stainley deeds, 12th cent.-1551 ; and 21 later than 1 = 58. 
E. W. CnossrEv. 
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OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


à LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Lindsey County Library. 


The collection of books and manuscripts formed by the late Canon C. W. Foster has 
been presented to the library and is at present housed in the council offices at Newland, 
Lincoln. ‘The library is open daily from 9 A.M. to 5.30 P.M. (Saturdays 9 A.M. to 12.30 P.M.). 

A catalogue is in preparation, and to enable students to make the fullest use of the library 
in the meantime the late Canon Foster’s secretary has been engaged. Copies of documents 
or extracts from books will be furnished for a small charge : no charge will be made to 
enquirers who take their own extracts. 

A. C. Curtis. 


SussEx. 
Worthing Museum. 


Weare indebted to Mr. C. T. Flower for forwarding the following information received 
by him from Mr. W. H. Ware : The museum has acquired by gift from Colonel Margesson 
a manuscript of the ‘ Registrum Brevium ’ consisting of 212 folios. Among the writs is 
one addressed to Queen Joan of Navarre, consort of Henry IV, and the manuscript is, there- 
fore, to be dated between 1403 and 1419. It bears on the fly-leaf the autograph of Robt. 

_ Drury and is thought to have belonged to Sir Robert Drury (d. 1536), speaker of the house 
of commons (see ID. N.B.). 


.ÀNN Anson, Micuraan, U.S.A. 


William L. Clements Library. The ‘Report’ for 1933-4 and 1934—5 records the 
acquisition of the following :— 


Letters and papers of George Wray, commissary of the royal regiment of artillery under 
Sir George Clinton (D. N.B.). 

Considerable additions to the Shelburne collection. 

Correspondence between Gen. Nathanael Greene and Gen. Alexander Leslie, relating 
to the evacuation of Georgia by British troops, 1782. 

Notes made by the marquis of Castellane, commander of one of De Grasse’s ships, 
during the Yorktown campaign, 1781. 

Papers of Sir William Mildmay, concerning the settlement of outstanding difficulties 
between Great Britain and France after the treaty of Aix-la- Chapelle, 7 vols. 

Over 170 MSS. of Thomas Townshend, first Viscount Sydney. 

Nearly 500 letters of John Wilkes. 

Papers of John Wilson Croker, consisting of 31 boxes, 31 letter-books with indexes, 
15 vols., and 39 notes and diaries. 

The universities of Leeds, Manchester, and Reading, University college, London, 
Leyton central library, and Middlesbrough public library acquired no historical MSS. in 


I935. 
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B. MIGRATIONS 


[The following is a select list of historical MSS. recently offered for sale by booksellers or auctioneers 
or ascertained to be in private ownership. References to booksellers’ catalogues are by name, catalogue 
number, and page; to auctioneers’ catalogues by name, date of first day of sale, and number of lot.] 


1. Collections. 


Newton Papers. ‘Treatises and notes 
on alchemy, chemistry, chronology, in- 
finitesimal calculus, politics, theology, and 
an attempt to draw up ‘an Universall 
Language’ ; correspondence and accounts ; 
John Conduitt’s collection for an intended 
life of Sir Isaac, and correspondence with 
contemporaries who furnished him with 
memoirs; and papers inherited and pro- 
duced by Newton as warden and master of 
the Mint, 16th cent—-1726, 3 vols. fol. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 13. vii. 1936). 


This item was bought by Lord Wake- 


field for the Royal Mint, where it will be 
available for consultation by students (Times, 
22 July, p. 12, col. f), and 12 letters from 
the same collection were presented to the 
Royal Society by Sir Robert Hadfield (ibid. 
23 July, p. 17, col. e). 

‘TownsHEnp PaPzns (see BULLETIN, xiii. 
190). Sixty-three receipts for taxes and 
payments made on account of the estate at 
Raynham, Norfolk (Mr. B. Halliday, 199, 
P- 35). 


2. Miscellaneous Doeuments : 
Prior to 1603. 


Writs of summons to parliament, 40 
Hen. III to 50 Edw. III, 16th cent. hand, 
300 fos. (Messrs. Bowes and Bowes, 478, 
P. 25). 

* Summonitiones Parliamenti, with the 
names of those summoned to the parliaments 
of Edw. I and Edw. II, 16th cent. hands, 
formerly Phillipps MS. 9550 (ibid. p. 25). 

English version of Nicholas ‘Trivet’s 
chronicle, continued to 1417 from the Brut 
chronicle, with Nicholas Bollard's treatise 
on arboriculture and a calendar, 15th cent., 
IOI fos., described in H.M.C. Rep., vi, 


App. pp. 344-5 (Mr. B. Quaritch, 520, 
pp. 116-7). 

Copy of Britton’s treatise on English law, 
later in the possession of Peter Le Neve, 
antiquary, and Nicholas Hardinge (1699- 
1758), clerk of the Commons, early 14th 
cent., 92 fos. (ibid. p. 106). 

Edward I’s jewel roll, describing various 
valuable objects with the names of donors, 
1300-1 (Messrs. Sotheby, 29. vi. 1936, 
no. 121). 

* Expense facte per Dominum Johannem 
de Langeford [usher of the wardrobe] anno 
29 Regis Edwardi I,’ 1 roll (ibid. no. 122). 

*Succincta de facinoribus Alexandri 
Nevyle, Archiepiscopi Eboracensis, Roberti 
de Vere Ducis Hibernie, Michaelis de la 
Pole Comitis Sulfocie, Cancellarii Anglie, 
Roberti Tresylian, Capitalis Justiciarii, et 
Nicholai Brembre, militis, consiliariorum 
intimorum Ricardi II Regis et de eorum 
poenis historia,’ early 15th cent, 1 roll 
(ibid. no. 391). 

Roger Edwards’s address to Queen Eliza- 
beth on the succession question, 1584, 
32 pp. fol. (ibid. no. 125). 

Charters and other documents relating 
to lands in Berks., Bucks., Cornwall, Essex, 
Herts., Hunts, Northants., Somerset, and 
Sussex, 12th-17th cent., formerly part of 
the Phillipps collection (ibid. passim). 

Eightcourtrolls of the manor of Thatcham, 
Berks., 1582, 1592, 1671, 1674, 1676-9 ; 
69 of Silverstone, Northants., femp. Hen. IV— 
Hen. VI, 1-41 Eliz., with 15 of Great and 
Little Harrowden and Irthlingborough, temp. 
Chas. II ; and rolls of the Sussex manors of 
Sokenersh, temp. Edw. III—Chas. II; St. 
John's, Midhurst, Lodsworth, Bernyngton 
alias Barington, all femp. Eliz.; Hurst- 
monceux, 1660-70; Rye, 4 Edw. I and 
femp. Eliz. ; Seaford, 7 Eliz. ; and Battle, 
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22 and 23 Hen. VIII (ibid. nos. 50, 348, 
376, 426, 428, 430, 435, 446, 450, 460, 
464 and 467)... Tre 

Receipts of the tellers of the “exchequer 
for sums paid in in aid of the crown, for 
Cheshire (114), Cumberland (78); Dorset 
(193), Hampshire (490), London and 
Middlesex (1,300), Rutland (73), Somerset 
. (414), and’ Wiltshire (406), 16th—17th 
cent. (Mr. B. Halliday, 199, pp. 8, 10, 14, 
19, 31, 44, 46, and 54 ; see also BULLETIN, 
xiii. 125). 

Rentals of * Northcotyll, Essex, 2 rolls, 
29 Hen. VIII; ofthe honour and manse of 
Hampton Court, Midd., 1727 ; ‘ Redditus 
Valentini de Wellyngton in Burgo Wellyng- 
ton,’ Somerset, 14th cent. ; * Rentale Holyn- 
grove: Rentale Simonis Bate de Firmis et 
redditibus suis in Parochiis de Brightlynge, 
Salehurst, Bello, et Burghersh, Sussex, 
2 rolls, 15th cent., and rental of Shodwell 
manor, 34 Edw. IV (Messrs. Sotheby, 
29. vi. 1936, nos. 134, 159, 399, 429, and 
431). 

‘Accounts of John Holewell, collector of 
the rents of the manor of Woodham, Essex, 
5-6 Hen. IV; and of Henry de Gildene 
and William de Bratton, ‘ custodes terrarum, 
tenementorum, hominum religiosorum et 
aliorum secularium et aligeniorum in com. 
[Somerset] de dominio et potestate Regie 
Francie existencium,’ 1324 (ibid. nos. 143 
and 398). 

Extracts from court rolls of the manors 
of Hemel Hempstead, Bucks., c. 1 589 ; and 
Laindon, Essex, 16 Eliz.—Jas. I (ibid. nos. 
100 and 133). 

Assessments for Potterspury, with * A 
True Note of all the inhabitants . . . who 
are above the age of sixteene lyable to the 
payment of Pole Money,’ c. 1585 ; 6 assess- 
ment rolls for Guilsborough, temp. Chas. I ; 
and * A schedule of Three Moneths Assess- 
ment of all the Hundreds, Townes, Parishes 
and Places, within the County of Northamp- 
ton, for the Royall Ayd, temp. Chas. II 
(ibid. nos. 319—21). 

Constables' rolls for North Petherton and 


North Cury, Somerset, containing the in- 
habitants’ payments of a tenth part of their 
possessions, temp. Hen. IV (ibid. no. 400). ` 

Collection of account and court rolls of 
Battle abbey, 29 Edw. III—-5 Philip and Mary 
(ibid. no. 453). 

Catalogue raisonné of all MSS. concerning 
Ireland, or in Irish, in the library of Trinity 
college, Dublin, the Cotton, Lansdowne, and 
Harleian collections, the British museum, 
archives of the archiepiscopal palace, Lam- 
beth, and the rolls in the Tower of London, 
drawn up by, or under the direction of, 
William Monck Mason, 1257 pp. fol. 
(ibid. no. 263). 

Historical and topographical description 
of Ireland, drawn up for government pur- 
poses, temp. Eliz., 1 vol. fol. (ibid. no. 256). 

Letter in French from Richard Neville, 
earl of Warwick, to the king [? Louis XI) 
‘touchant le duc de Bourg'ne, n.d. (ibid. 
16. xii. 1935, no. 513). 

* De regimine principum ’ of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, 15th cent. hand, 117 fos. (ibid. 
22. vi. 1936, no. 11). 

A fragment of St. Thomas Aquinas’s 
‘Liber Sententiarium, early 15th cent., 


` 24 fos. (ibid. 27. vii. 1936, no. 958). 


Commentary on Aristotle, late 14th cent., 
200 fos. (ibid. no. 956). 

* Collectanea de Forestis xsth .cent., 
85 fos. (Mr. B. Quaritch, 520, p. 107). 

* Decreta Concilii Civitatis Venetiae, 
from the Corfield collection, 1540, 89 fos. ; 
and ' Chronica Veneta, formerly Phillipps 
MS. 5193, 17th cent, 400 fos. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 22. vi. 1936, nos. 140 and 143). 


Modern British. 


*'The King's Speech the XIVth of Feb. 
1621, with Sir Thomas Crew's speech as 
speaker and copies of contemporary letters, 
46 pp. (Mr. R. S. Frampton, 92, p. 10). 

* An Account of such MSS. or Records 
which S Simonds Dewes bought, together 
with the Prices & the Names of the Persons 
of whom Hee bought them,’ c. 1640, 8 fos. 
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(Mr. B. OU 326; p. 108 ; 
B.M. Harl. MS.775)5 `’ 


s William Prynne's petition to the liousé : 


of commons, 2 Dec. 1640 ;^ ‘A message 
sent unto his Ma by a speciall Committee 
of both Houses concerning the present 
dangers of this Kingdome,' 1 March 1641/2 ; 
and other documents concerning the out- 
break and progress of the civil war, 1640-6, 
1 vol. (ibid. p. 107). 

Conditions to be observed by the British 
undertakers of the escheated lands in Ulster, 
*scriptum per me Jerome Banitone, cleri- 
cus’ (Messrs. Sotheby, 29. vi. 1936, no. 
188). 

* The State of the Receipts of His Maj'!** 
Revenues of Ireland, both certaine and 
casuall, by John Price, Receiver Generall of 
the Kingdom,’ with the names of all officials 
and their salaries, 25 Dec. 1682 to 20 March 
1683 (ibid. no. 243). 

Correspondence addressed to Sir Robert 
Clayton (D.N.B.) and his partner Alderman 
Morris, late 17th cent. (Messrs. Colbeck 
Radford, 53, p. 23 see also BULLETIN, 
xiii. 192). 

Forty-three letters from John Willing- 
ton, 1767, Lord Robert Bertie, 1767-9, 
and Sir Robert Peel, 1822 and 1829, 
relating to elections at Tamworth (Mr. B 
Halliday, 199, p. 48). 

Sixty-eight letters and documents, partly 
in cypher, relating to Napoleon, and ad- 
dressed to Sir Charles Stuart, later Baron 
Stuart de Rothesay, and Arthur Paget, 
largely during their mission to Austria, 
1801-11 (Messrs. Sotheby, 27. vii. 1936, 
no. 1061). ` 

Four letters from Adm. Villeneuve to 
Flag Capt. Prigni after his defeat at Trafalgar, 
Oct.-Nov. 1805 (ibid. 20. vii. 1936, nos. 
717-20). 

Letters and papers sent to and from Sir 
Charles Stuart, Baron Stuart de Rothesay, 


see a chiefly as ambassador at Paris, 1814-30 
`, ' (ibid. 27. vii. 1936, no. 1058). 


Over 200 letters from the duke of Wel- 


' lington to Major Elrington as governor of 


the Tower of London, 1829-41 (ibid. no. 


1059). 


Modern British Local. 


Two subsidy rolls for Bucks., 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 29. vi. 1936, no. 92). 

Sheriffs’ accounts for the counties of 
Northampton, submitted by John Worley, 
3 Chas. I ; and Sussex, submitted by William 
Pellatt, 4-5 William and Mary (ibid. nos. 
318 and 427). 

Registry of charters granted to the abbey 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, near Dublin, 


1603 


“taken out of y° Cotton Library,’ 17th cent., 


34. pp. fol. (ibid. no. 229). 

About 3,000 letters addressed to Sir 
William Betham, Ulster king of arms, 
largely concerned with Irish family history, 
c. 1810-30 (Mr. G. Sherwood, March 
1936). 


Colonial. 


in 


Gen. James Murray's report, with sup- 


plementary documents, on the government 
of Quebec and its dependencies, submitted 
to the earl of Egremont, June 1762, 160 pp. 
(Mr. F. Edwards, 600, p. 50). 

Description of Egypt, its constitution, 
politics, and commerce, with an account of 
France's position there, 1775—7, 48 pp. fol. 
(M. Victor Degrange, 36, p. 38) 

Papers concerning problems of defence 
and commerce in the West Indies, 1792- 
1804, from Lord Melville’s collection 
(Messrs. Dobell, 20, p. 26). 

Log books of ships mostly belonging to 
the East India company and sailing between 
England and India, 1795-1819, 15 vols. 
fol. (Messrs. Hodgson, 6. viii. 1936, no. 


309). 
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GUIDE TO THE HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE SOCIETIES OF ENGLAND AND WALES 


SEVENTH SUPPLEMENT: 1935 


INTRODUCTION 


Tats Supplement differs radically from its six predecessors. In 1935, when it was announced that 
the Royal Historical Society proposed to publish an annual bibliography of writings on English history, 
it was decided, in order to avoid wasteful overlapping, to confine future issues of these Supplements to 
the listing of volumes and parts of volumes issued by archaeological and historical societies. ‘The 
Institute also undertook to continue to collect particulars of the publications of the non-historical 
societies and to distribute these to the Society of Antiquaries (for the period before 400 a.D.) and to 
the Royal Historical Society (for the period after that date). Material furnished to the Society of 
Antiquaries will appear once a year in the ‘ Antiquaries Journal,’ while that supplied to the Royal 
Historical Society will be sorted into the appropriate sections of its annual bibliography, which will 
&lso include an analysis under subject headings of the contents of the historical and archaeological 
journals, 
: : The first part of this Supplement is in the form which will be taken by future issues. It contains 
a list of the volumes and parts of volumes published during 1935 by societies of England and Wales 
whose work is primarily archaeological or historical in interest, including societies which are concerned 
with ‘ contemporary history? (e.g. the Grotius Society, the Royal Empire Society, the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs) and the bibliographical societies. In this part contents are noted only 
in the case of volumes of miscellanies, Some of the societies appear for the first time and these entries 
are partly retrospective, covering the period from 1 January 1929 to 31 December 1935. 

Part 2 is in the nature of addenda to previous Supplements and will probably have no counterpart 
in future issues. It treats, according to the rules adopted for Supplements 1—6, the publications from 
1929 to 1934 of certain non-historical societies omitted from them. Here articles of interest for the 
archaeology and history of the English and Welsh peoples have been noted. 

"The conventions used in the compilation of this Supplement are those employed in the making of 
its predecessors. Where no date of publication appears on the list, 1935 is to be assumed. A date 
enclosed in square brackets is that of actual publication and follows the date found on the title page. 
‘The addresses of societies or of their secretaries are printed only by way of correction or addition to ' 
those given in the Sixth Supplement. 

The main volume of the Guide, which it is hoped to publish next year, will contain lists of publi- 
cations produced before 31 December 1928. Much information, including the size and place of 
publication, is given in the Supplements only in respect of series appearing for the first time or in an 
altered form in the years to which they relate. Such entries as ‘ No historical publications,’ ‘ Contains 
nothing of historical interest,’ and ‘ Contains nothing of interest for English history’ imply that the 
corresponding entries in the main volume will include such matter. 

All the information has been checked from the books by Mr. G. F. James, but the task of compiling 
nearly all entries has been eased by returns furnished by the societies, for which the Joint Committee 

‘of the Institute and the Congress of Archaeological Societies offers thanks. No return has been secured 
from societies marked with an asterisk. 

Notes of societies omitted, as well as other corrections and suggestions, will be gratefully acknow- 

Gur Parstor, 
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PART I 


Aberafan. and Margam District Historical Society. 
Transactions, 1933-34. Vol. 6. [Reprints of articles from the ‘ Neath Guardian.’] 


Aleuin Club. 
Collections. No. 31. On the epiclesis of the eucharistic liturgy and on the consecra- 
tion of the font. By E.G. Cuthbert F. Atchley. Pp. 210. 
No. 32. Studies in early Roman liturgy. III. The Roman epistle- 
lectionary. By Walter Howard Frere. Pp. iv, 115. 


Ancient Monuments Society. (Hon. Sec., L. M. Angus-Butterworth, Esq., Dunham Massey, 
Altrincham, Cheshire.) 
[Year book and proceedings], 1932-5. 3 vol Manchester, n.d. Contents include 
accounts of various historic buildings and ancient monuments in Lancashire and the 
north of England. [Omitted from Suppts. 5, 6.] 


Anglesey Antiquarian Society and Field Club. 
"Transactions, 1935. 


Architectural and Archaeological Society for the County of Buckingham. 
Records of Buckinghamshire. Vol. 13, pt. 2. [Papers form the main part of the 
contents. ] 


Associated Architectural Societies. 
Reports and papers of the Architectural and A mde Societies of the county of 
Lincoln and the county of Northampton during the year 1933. Vol. 41, pt. 2. 


Bacon Society. 
Baconiana. Vol. 22. Nos. 82-3 (third series). 


Balham and Distriet Antiquarian Society. 
Annual report for 1934. Contents include brief reports of visits. 


Baptist Historical Society. 
The Baptist Quarterly. New series, vol. 7, nos. 5-8. 
The Mistery of Iniquity, by Thomas Helwys, 1612. Ed. W. T. Whitley, with 
introduction by H. Wheeler Robjnson. Pp. xxiv, 214. 


Bedford Natural History and Archaeological Society. 
The forty-seventh annual report, Oct. 1934—Sept. 1935. 


Bedfordshire Historical Record Society. 
Octavo publications, vol. 17. The records of Harrold priory. Ed. G. Herbert 
Fowler. Pp. vii, 252 + tables. 


Berkshire Arehaeologieal Soeiety. 
The Berkshire Archaeological Journal. Vol. 39, nos. 1—2, spring and autumn 1935. 
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Bibllographleal Society : c/o British Academy, Burlington Gardens, W. 1. 
Transactions. Second series, vol. 15, no. 4; vol. 16, nos. 1—2. March—Sept. 1935. 
(The Library, fourth series.) A ed 
A bibliography of English poetical miscellanies, 1521-1750. By Arthur E. Case. 
Pp. xi, 386. 
English woodcuts, 1480-1535. By Edward Hodnett. Pp. xvi, 483 + facs. 


Birmingham and Midland Institute: Birmingham Archaeological Society. 
Transactions and proceedings for the year 1933. Vol. 57. 


Bradford Historical and Antiquarian Soclety. 
Bradford Antiquary. New series, pt. 27. March 1935. 


Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological Society. 
Transactions for 1934. Vol. 56. 
Saxon ‘charters and field-names of Gloucestershire. Pt. 1. By G. B. Grundy. 
Pp. 142. 


Bristol Record Society. 
Vol. 6. The deposition books of Bristol. Vol. 1, 1643-47. Ed. Miss H. E. Nott, 
with introduction by Josiah Green. 


British Academy. 

Proceedings, 1933. Vol. 19. No contents of historical interest except offprints 
issued previously and listed in Suppts. 5 and 6. 

The literacy of the mediaeval English kings. By V. H. Galbraith. Raleigh lecture, 
1935. Pp. 40 + facs. From the Proceedings, vol. 21. 

Bibliography of economics, 1751-75. By Henry Higgs. Pp. xxii, 742. 

Records of social and economic history. Vol. 9. Records of the Templars in England 
in the twelfth century. The inquest of 1185 with illustrative charters and docu- 
ments. By Beatrice A. Lees. Pp. ccxvii, 457 + plates, maps. 


British Archaeological Association. 
Journal. New series, vol. 40, pt. 2, June 1935. 


British Record Society. 
Pt. 189, containing : 
Nottinghamshire marriage licences. Vol. 2. ‘Title, etc., and pp. 625—751 
(completing Vol. 60 of the Society's series). 
London marriage licences, 1597-1700. Pp. 97-144. 


British Records Association: c/o Institute of Historical Research, Malet Street, W.C. 1. 
Founded: 1932. 
Objects include : 

(i) To link all institutions or individuals concerned in the custody, preservation, 
publication, and study of records; and to give them the means for co- 
operation. 

(ii) The accumulation and dissemination of technical information useful to such 
institutions and individuals. 
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Publications. 
Leaflets, nos. 1-2. Proceedings on the occasion of the first-second conference, 
1933-4. 2 vol ([1934—5.] [No. 1 omitted from Suppt. 6.] 
Reprints. No. 1. The work of the Association for the preservation of local and 
private records. [By Hilary Jenkinson.] Pp.13. 1934. 
[Omitted from Suppt. 6.] 
No. 2. The year’s work in archives. By Hilary Jenkinson and 
Irene J. Churchill. Rptd. from The Year’s Work in 
Librarianship, vol. 6, 1933. Pp. 8. 1934. [Omitted 
from Suppt. 6.] 
No. 3. The year’s work in archives. By Irene J. Churchill, etc. 
Rptd. from The Year’s Work in Librarianship, vol. 7, 1934. 
Pp. 35. 
Cambrian Archaeological Association. 
Archaeologia Cambrensis. The journal of the Association. June and Dec. 1935. 
Vol. go, pts. 1-2. 


Cambridge Antiquarian Society. 


Proceedings, Oct. 1933-Oct. 1934. With communications made to the Society. 
Vol. 35. f uE 

Octavo publications. No. 53. John Layer (1586—1640) of Shepreth, Cambridge- 
shire, a local historian. By W. M. Palmer. Pp. [vii], 121. p 

Monumental inscriptions and coats of arms from Cambridgeshire, chiefly as recorded . 
by John Layer, about 1632, and William Cole, between 1742 and 1782. Ed. 
W. M. Palmer. 1932. Pp. xxiii, 320 + plates. [Omitted from Suppt. 4.] 


Cambridge Historical Society. 
The Cambridge Historical Journal. Vol. 5, no. 1. 


Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire Archaeological Society. 
‘Transactions. Vol. 5, pt. 5. 


Canterbury and York Soelety. 

Pt. 97. Diocesis Wintoniensis. Registrum Henrici Woodlock pars prima. Pp, 1— 
304. 

Pt. 98. Diocesis Roffensis. Registrum Hamonis Hethe pars sexta. Pp. 545-656. 
1934 [1935]. [Published in conjunction with the Kent Archaeological Society 
—Records Branch.] 

Cardiganshire Antiquarian Society. 

No publication of historical interest. . 

Carmarthenshire Antiquarian Society (and Field Olub): The Museum, Quay Street, 
Carmarthen. 
‘Transactions. Vol. 25, pt. 60 ; vol. 26, pt. 61. 


.Chester and North Wales Architectural, Archaeological and Historic Society. 
Journal. New series, vol. 31, pt. 1. 
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Chetham Society. 


New series, vol. 93. Biographical sketches of members of parliament of Lancashir 
(1290-1550). By Henry Hornyold-Strickland. Pp. xviii, 134. pE 

Vol. 94. Chetham miscellanies, vol. 6. Contents : » 

The cowcher book of Furness abbey. ‘Transcript of the lost folio 7o. By Cyril T. 
Flower. 

On a fifteenth-century York missal formerly used at Broughton-in-Amounderness, 
Lancashire. By Francis C. Eeles. 

'The rectors and deans of Manchester, prior to the collegiation of the parish church in 
1421. By Ernest Axon. 

The court leet or portmoot records of Salford, 1735-1738, with a transcript of a roll of 
1559. Ed. James Tait. 

Scotish Ffeilde [A 16th century MS. concerning Flodden and Bosworth]. Ed. J.P. Oakden. 

Church Historical Society. 

Bishop Barlow’s consecration and archbishop Parker’s register : with some new docu- 
ments. By Claude Jenkins. Pp. 37. 

The passion and martyrdom of the holy English Carthusian fathers. ‘The short narra- 
tion, by Dom Maurice Chauncy, ‘prior of the charterhouse of Sheen Anglorum 
within the-walls of Bruges, formerly monk of the London charterhouse. Ed. the 
Rev. G. W. S. Curtis. Pp. 165. ' 


Congregational Historical Society. 
Transactions. Vol. 12, nos. 5-6. April and Sept. 1935. 


Congress of Archaeological Societies (In Union with the Society of Antiquaries of London). 
Report of the fortieth and forty-first Congresses and of the Research Committee for 
the years 1932, 1933. 
Report of the forty-second Congress and of the Research Committee for the year 1934. 
‘Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and Arehaeologleal Society. 
‘Transactions. Vol. 35, new series. 
Record series, vol. 8. The later records relating to North Westmorland or the 
barony of Appleby. By John F. Curwen. 1932. Pp. 
vii, 428. [Omitted from Suppt. 4.] 
Parish register series. “The registers of Crosthwaite, 1562-1812. Vol. 2-4 [1600- 
1812]. Transcribed by Henry Brierley and Col. Francis 
Haswell. Indexed by C. S. Jackson. 3 vol. 1930-1. 

" [Omitted from Suppts. 2 and 3]. 

The registers of Cliburn, 1565-1812. ‘Transcribed by 
Col. J. F. Haswell. Indexed by C. S. Jackson. Pp. [iv], 
99. 1932. [Omitted from Suppt. 4.] l 

The registers of Lowther, 1540-1812. Transcribed by 
Col. J. F. Haswell. Indexed by Charles S. Jackson. Pp. 
[viii], 216. 1933. [Omitted from Suppt. 5.] 

The registers of Newton Reigny, 1571-1812. Tran- 
scribed by Col. F. S. Haswell, and indexed by C. S. Jackson. 
Pp. 143. 1934 [1935]. 

Dartford District Antiquarian Society. 

Transactions. No. 4. Dec. 1934. 
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na Archaeological and Natural History Society: St. Mary’s Bridge Chapel House, 
Derby. : 


Journal No. 55. New series, vol. 8, for 1934. 


Devon and Cornwall Record Society. 
Publications. Pt. 42: 
Camborne parish register, pp. 113-44. 
‘Topsham parish register, pp. 737-68. 
‘Truro parish register, pp. 295—274. 
Widecombe-in-the-Moor parish register, pp. 161—224. 
Devon Archaeological Exploration Soolety. 
Proceedings, 1933-4. Vol. 2, pts. 1-2. 


Devonshire Association for the Advancement of Selenee, Literature and Art. 


Parochial histories of Devonshire. No. s. Dartmouth. Vol. 1: pre-Reformation. 
By Hugh R. Watkin. . | 


Dorset Natural History and Archaeological Society. 
Proceedings, 1934. Vol. 56. 


Dugdale Society. 
Publications. Vol. 13. The register of the guild of the Holy Trinity, St. Mary and 
St. John the Baptist and St. Katherine of Coventry. Transcribed and ed. Mary 
Dormer Harris. Pp. xxv, 144 + plates. — 


Early English Text Society. 

Original series. No. 195. The Quatrefoil of Love. Ed. from Brit. Mus. MS. 
Add. 31042 with collations from Bodl. MS. Add. A 106, 
by Sir Israel Gollancz and Magdalene M. Weale. 
Pp. xxiv, 48 + fac. 

No. 196. An anonymous short English metrical chronicle. Ed. 
Ewald Zettl. Pp. cxxxvi, 163. 
No. 197. The Lyfe of Sir Thomas Moore, knighte, written by 
William Roper. Ed. Elsie Vaughan Hitchcock. 
Pp. li, 142 -+ plate. 
No. 198. Firumbras and Otuel and Roland. Ed. from MS. 
Brit. Mus. Add. 37492, by Mary Isabelle O’Sullivan. 
Pp. 1xxxviii, 191 -+ fac. 
Extra series. No. 119 (for 1915). The Owl and the Nightingale. Ed. J. H. G. 
Grattan and G. F. H. Sykes. Pp. xxiv, 94. 


East Herts. Archaeological Society. 
Transactions, 1934. Vol. 9, pt. 1. 


East Riding Antiquarian Society. 
Transactions. Vol. 28, pt. 1, for 1934-5. 


Economie History Soelety. , 
Economic History Review. Vol. 5, no. 2 ; vol. 6, no. 1. April and Oct. 1935. 
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Transactions, nos. 2-4. 3 vol 1929-32. [No 4 contains an index s e un 
Omitted from Suppts. 1, 3, 4.] 
Contd. as: 
Transactions, nos. 1-3. 3 vol. 1933-5. [Nos. 1-2 omitted from Suppts. 5, 6.] 
William Duesbury’s London account book, 1751-53. With foreword by R. L. 
Hobson, and introduction by Mrs. Donald MacAlister. Pp. xxvi, 86 + plates, 
facs. 1931. [Omitted from Suppt. 3.] 


English Place-Name Society. 
Vol. 12. ‘The place-names of Essex. By P. H. Reaney. Pp. lxii, 698 + maps. 


Essex Archaeological Society. 
Feet of fines for Essex. Pt. 24, being pt. 6 of vol. 3. (A.D. 1376-1388.) 


_ Federation of Old Cornwall Societies. 
Old Cornwall. Summer and winter, 1935. Vol. 2, nos. 9-10. 


Friends Historical Society. 
Journal. “Vol: 31, 1934. 
The first fifty years of Quakerism in Norwich. By Arthur J. Eddington, with intro- 
duction by A. Neave Brayshaw. Pp. xi, 299. 1932. [Omitted from Suppt. 4.] 


. Fulham History Soelety. (Hon. Set., Greville Matheson, 44 Avonmore Road, W. 14.) 

Founded: 1934. 

Object : To encourage the study of local history, and to organize meetings; lectures, 
and visits to places of local interest. 

No publications. 


Greenwich and Lewisham Antiquarian Society. 
Transactions, with abstract of proceedings, papers, antiquarian notes, list of members 
for 1930-34. Vol. 3, no. 6. 
Grotius Society. * ; 
Transactions. Vol. 20. Problems of peace and war. Papers read before the Society 
l in the year 1934. [With indexes to the first twenty volumes. ] 
Halifax Antiquarian Society. 
' ‘Transactions, 1934. 


Hampshire Field Club and Archaeological Society. 
Proceedings. Vol, 13, pt. 1. 


Harleian Soclety. 
Register section, Vol. 64. The register of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 1660-75 
Mp) nt baptisms, 1664-75 marriages, 1660—62 burials. 
M Transcribed by the late Canon Herbert W. West- 
. lake, and ed. Lawrence E. Tanner. Pp. viii, 262. 
1934 [1935]. 
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Vol. 65. The register of St. Mary, Aldermanbury, London. 
Pt. 3. Baptisms and marriages 1722-1837 ; burials 
1722-1859. ‘Transcribed and ed. A. W. Hughes 
Clarke. 
Visitation section. Vol. 87. The visitation of the county of Northampton, 1681. 
Ed. and annotated by the Rev. Henry Isham Longden. Pp. [vi], 303 + plates. 


Henry Bradshaw Society. 
Vol. 71. The monastic breviary of Hyde abbey, Winchester. Ed., with liturgical 
introduction, notes and indices, by J. B. L.’'Tolhurst. Vol. 5 : Commune 
Sanctorum, Kalendarium, Letania, Officium Defunctorum. 1934 


[1935]. 
Vol. 72. English kalendars before 1100. Ed. Francis Wormald. Vol. 1, texts. 


1934. [1935]. 


, Historie Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. 


‘Transactions for the years 1933 and 1934. Vols. 85-6. 


Historical Assoelation. 
History. New series, vol. 19, no. 76 ; vol. 20, nos. 77-9. 
Leaflets. No. 99. History text-books for the new ' Senior ' or ‘ Modern’ elementary 
schools and classes. By F. J. Weaver and J. A. White. 
Pp. 24. 
No. 100. East London. "By Sir William Foster. Pp. 20. 
No. 101. ‘Tudor policy in Wales. By J. F. Rees. Pp. 20. 
Annual bulletin of historical literature. No. 24. Publications of the year 1934. 
Ed. F. J. Routledge. 


Historical Society of the Presbyterian Chureh of Wales. 
Cylchgrawn Cymdeithas Hanes Eglwys Methodistiaid Calfinaidd Cymru. ‘The Journal 
of the Society. Vol. 20, 1935. 


T . Honourable Soclety of Cymmrodorion. 


Y Cymmrodor. Vol. 44. 


3 ' Huguenot Society of London. 


Proceedings. Vol. 15, no. 2. 
Quarto publications. Vol. 37. Register of St. Martin Orgars, London, with its 
: .. history and that of Swallow street. Ed. William and Susan Minet, Pp. xliv, 53. 
-Huntér Agchaeological Society. a 
. D. Trinsactions. Voli 4, pt. 3, 1932-4. 


7’ Isle of Wight Natural History and Archaeological Society. 
r ‘ Proceedings for 1934. Vol. 2, pt. 5. 


j 


Jewish Historical Society of England. 
Miscellanies. Pt. 2. Contents: 
Gamaliel Ben Pedahzur and his prayer book. By Cecil Roth. 
Jewish tallies of the thirteenth century. By the Rev. Michael Adler. 
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Carvajal and Pepys. By Winifred S. Samuel. 

Was there a Domus Conversorum in Oxford? By the Rev. H. E. Salter. 

‘The case of Thomas Fernandes before the Lisbon inquisition, 1556. ‘Taken from the 
papers of the late Lucien Wolf. By Cecil Roth. 

An unpublished pipe roll of 1285. Inventory of the property of the sadam Jews. . 
By the Rev. Michael Adler. 

The Ketuboth of Beyis Marks. By Haham Dr. M. Gaster. 

A new starr of Huntingdon. By Herbert Loewe. 

Jacob Benider, Moroccan envoy, 1772. By Cecil Roth. 

The earliest Jewish friendly society in England, ‘ Rodphea Sholem.’ By B. A. Fersht. 

An English account of the Jews of Jerusalem in the seventeenth century. .From the 
library of the Rev. Dr. J. H. Hertz, Chief Rabbi. By Cecil Roth. 

An unusual form of the prayer for the royal family, 1826. From the library of the Rev. 
Dr. J. H. Hertz, Chief Rabbi. 

Index to the contents of Transactions, i to xii and Miscellanies I. By the Rev. Michae 
Adler. 


Minorities and peace. The first Lucien Wolf memorial lecture. By Viscount Cecil 
of Chelwood. Pp. viii, 29. 


Kent Archaeological Society. 
Archaeologia Cantiana: being ¢he transactions of the Society. Vol. 45 and 46. 
1933-34. 
Kent Archaeological Society—Records Braneh. ` 
Kent records. Vol. 4, pts. 5-6. Diocesis Roffensis. Registrum Hamonis Hethe 
pars quinta-sexta. Pp. 417—544; 545-656. [Published in conjunction with 
the Canterbury and York Society.] 45 


Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society. 
Transactions. Vol. 49, for 1933. 


Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society. 
Proceedings : literary and historical section. Vol. 3, pt. 6. 


Leicestershire Archaeological Soelety : Guildhall, Leicester. 
‘Transactions. Vol. 18, pt. 2, 1934-35. 


Lineoln Record Soelety: c/o Diocesan Record Office, Exchequer Gate, Lincoln. 
Vol. 29. The pd Antiquissimum of the Cathedral Church of Lincoln." 
Vol. 3. Ed. C. W. Foster. 1934 [1935]. ; 


Lindsey Local History Soelety. 
The Lincolnshire Magazine. Vol. 2, nos. 3-8.  Jan.-Dec. 1935. 
The Local Historian [notes on the activities of the society]. Nos. 1-4. May-Nov. 


1935. 
Lingard Society. 
Lingard papers. New series, no. 19. Cardinal de Bernis (1715-94). By J.J. Dwyer. 
Pp. 25. : 
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London and Middlesex Archaeological Society. 

The growth of Stuart London. By Norman Brett James, with foreword by Sir 

Charles H. Collett. Pp. 556 + plates, maps. Tus. 
London Society. 

journal. Nos. 203-14. Jan.—Dec. 1935. Contents include many articles bearing 
upon the history of London. 

London Survey Committee : Lancaster House, St. James's, S.W. 1. ; 

Survey of London. Vol.12-16. 1929-35. [Vol.12—15 omitted from Suppts. 1—6.] 
Containing : 

Vol. 12, 15. The parish of All Hallows, Barking. 2 pts. [vol.]. 

el 13-14. 'Theparish of St. Margaret, Westminster. Pts. [vol.] 2-3 (neighbour- 
- hood of Whitehall, vol. 1—2). 

“Vol. 16. Charing Cross (parish of St. Martin-in-the-fields, pt. 1). 

Monograph 13. Swakeleys, Ickenham. By Walter H. Godfrey. Pp. xii, 50 + 
plates, plans. 1933. [Omitted from Suppt. 5.] 

London Topographical Society. 

Publication no. 67. A selection of eight drawings and views of Kensington by de- 
‘ceased artists. From the originals in the collection of the Kensington Public 
Library. [8 sheets.] 1934 [1935]. 

Manehester Field Naturalists’ and Archaeologists’ Society. 

Report and proceedings for 1934. Seventy-fifth year. 

Monumental Brass Society. 

Transactions. No. 56. Vol. 7, pt. 2. 

National Trust for Places of Historie Interest or Natural Beauty. 

Report, 1934-35. 

Natural Science and Archaeology Society, Littlehampton. 
Reports of proceedings, 1934. 
Navy Records Society. 

Vol. 73. The ‘Tangier papers of Samuel Pepys. ‘Transcribed, ed. and collated with 
the transcription of W. Matthews, by Edwin Chappell. Pp. xlix, 376 + plate, 
maps. 

Newcomen Society for the Study of the History of Engineering and penne 

Transactions. Vol. 14, 1933-34. 

Norfolk and Norwich Archaeological Society: The Norfolk and Norwich Library, Guild- 
hall Hill, Norwich. 

Original papers. Vol. 25, pt. 3. [Norfolk Archaeology.] 

Norfolk Record Society. (Hon. Sec., Dr. C. H. W. Page, The Grange, North Walsham, 
Norfolk.) 

Publications. Ed. H. L. Bradfer-Lawrence and Percy Millican. 

Vol. 6. The musters returns for divers hundreds in Norfolk, 1569, 1572, 
1574 and 1577. Pt. i. Transcribed by Miss M. A. Farrow, ed. 

H. L. Bradfer-Lawrence. 
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Northamptonshire Record Society. 
Vol. 7. The Montagu musters book, 1612-23. Ed. with introduction by Joan 
‘ — Wake; biographical notes by the Rev. H. Isham Longden. Pp. lxii, 289 + map. 
Northumberland County History Committee. (Hon. Sec., C. H. Hunter Blair, Esq., 57 
' Highbury, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 2.) 

A history of Northumberland. Vol. 13. ‘The parishes of Heddon-on-the-Wall, 
Long Benton and Wallsend. ‘The chapelries of Gosforth and Cramlington. ‘The 
townships of Benwell, Ellswick, Heaton, Byker, Fenham and Jesmond. By 
Madelaine Hope Dodds. 1930. [Omitted from Suppt. 2.] . 

Vol. 14. The parishes of Alnham, Chatton, Chillingham, Eglingham, Ilderton, 
Ingram and Whittingham. ‘The chapelries of Lowick and Doddington. Ed. 
Madelaine Hope Dodds. 


Old Stafford Society. 
‘Transactions, 1934. [Produced on a duplicator. ] 


‘ Oxford Bibliographical Society. 
Proceedings and papers. Vol. 4, pt. 1. 
A bibliography of two Oxford physiologists, Richard Lower 1631-91, John Mayow 
1643—79. By John F. Fulton. Pp. 62. 
Oxfordshire Archaeological Soclety. 
No. 80. Report, 1934. 
Oxfordshire Record Soelety. (Hon. Sec., J. Hautenville Cope, Esq., Finchampstead Place, 
Wokingham, Berks.) 
Oxfordshire record series. .Vol. 17. ‘The history of Dean and Chalford. By M. Da 
Lobel. Pp. [v], 175 + plates. 


Peterborough Natural History, Scientific and Archaeological Society. 
Précis of the sixty-third annual report for the year 1934. 
Plainsong and Mediaeval Music Society: c/o The Faith House, 7 Tufton Street, West- 


minster, SW. 1. 
The Old Hall manuscript. Vol. 2. Ed. the Rev. A. Ramsbotham. 
Prehistoric Society (formerly the Prehistoric Soclety of East Anglia). (Hon. Sec., C. W. 
Phillips, Esq., 78 Chesterton Road, Cambridge.) 
Proceedings for 1934 and 1935. Vol. 7, pt. 3; vol. 8, pt. 1. 


Presbyterian Historical Society of England. 
Journal. Vol. 5, no. 4. 


Record Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. 
Vol. 85. Marriage bonds of the ancient archdeaconry of Chester, now preserved at 
Chester. Pt. 2, 1707-11. Ed. Wm. Fergusson Irvine. 


Royal Arehaeologleal Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 
‘The Archaeological Journal. Vol. g1. Second series, vol. 41. For the year 1934. 
II . 


e 


GÜDE TO THE HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
‘Royal üiplre Society. 


Imperial studies. No. 10. Governor Arthur’s convict system, Van Diemen’s Land, 
1824-36. A study in colonisation. By William Douglass Forsyth. Pp. xv, 213. 
United Empire. Vol. 26, new series. 


Royal Historical Society. 
‘Transactions. Fourth series, vol. 18. . 
Camden third series. Vol. 50. British diplomatic representatives, 1789-1852. 
i Ed. S. T. Bindof, E. F. Malcolm Smith and 
C. K. Webster. Pp. xvii, 216. 
Vol. 51. Rotuli Parliamentorum Anglie hactenus inediti. 
Ed. H. G. Richardson and George Sayles. 
Pp. xxxii, 337. 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
Survey of International Affairs, 1934. By Arnold Toynbee, assisted by V. M. Boulter. 
Pp. x, 743 + maps. 
Documents on International Affairs, 1934. Ed. John W. Wheeler-Bennett and 
' Stephen Heald. [Supplement to the Survey of International Affairs, 1934.] Pp. 
xvi, 546. 
The British Year Book of International Law. 1935. Pp. vi, 248. 
The future of monetary policy : a report by a Chatham House study group. Pp. ix, 
219. 
Problems of imperial trusteeship. The Atlantic and slavery. By the Hon. H. A. 
Wyndham. Pp. viii, 310 + map. 
Unemployment : „an international problem. A myer by a study group of the Institute. 
Pp. viii, 496. 
Eastern industrialisation and its effects on the west, with special reference to Great 
Britain and Japan. By G. E. Hubbard, assisted by Denzil Baring. Pp. xxii, 394- 
Labour in agriculture: an international survey. By Louise E. Howard. Pp. xiv, 
339. 
Germany's foreign indebtedness. By C. R. S. Harris, with the assistance of the 
Information Department of the Institute. Pp. vi, 124. 
Geographic disarmament. By Major-General J. H. Marshall-Cornwall. Pp. xii, 
207. 
Wo ado Department papers. No. 15. The economic and financial position of 
Italy. Pp. 64. 
No. 16. Abyssinia and Italy. Pp. 48 + map. 
No. 17. Sanctions Pp. 72. 
International Affairs. Vol. 14. 


Bulletin of International News. Vol. 11, no. 14—vol. 12, no. 13. 
Royal Institution of Cornwall. 
Journal. Vol. 23, pts. 3-4 3 vol. 24, pts. 1-2. Nos. 78-81. 


Royal Numismatie Soelety. 


The Numismatic Chronicle and Journal of the Society. 1934, pt. 4 5 1935, pts. 1—3. 
Fifth series, nos. 56 (vol. 14)-59 (vol. 15). 1934-35 [1935]. 
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St. Albans and Hertfordshire Architectural and Archaeological Society. 
Transactions, 1934. 


Selden Society. f . 
Vol. 54. Year book series, vol. 21. Year books of Edward II, ro Edward II, 
1316-17. Ed. M. Dominica Legge and Sir William Holdsworth. Pp. xlviii, 
fos. 1—201, pp. 202—70. 


Shropshire Archaeological and Natural History Soelety. 
Transactions. Vol. 47, pt. 2 (with index). 
Diocese of Lichfield. Vol. 20, pt. 2. Great Ness register, pt. 2 (with index). Ed. 
R. C. Purton and H. M. Auden. Pp. xi, 145—242, xxviii. 


Soelóté Guerneslaise : The Guille-Alles Library, Guernsey. 

Report and transactions, 1928—34. Vol. 10, pt. 3-vol. 12, pt. 2. 1929-35. 
[Vol. 10, pt. 3—vol. 12, pt. 1 omitted from Suppts. 1—6.] 

The extentes of Guernsey, 1248 and 1331 ; and other documents relating to ancient 
usages and customs in that island. ['l'ranslated, with introduction and notes] by 
Sir Havilland de Sausmarez. Pp. [v], vi, 162 + table. 1934. [Omitted from 
Suppt. 6. 

‘The io IR of the Déhus chambered mound, at Paradis, Vale, Guernsey. 
Undertaken for the states of Guernsey by Sir Robert Mond. "Together with 
studies of the pottery and human remains recovered in this and the earlier excavations, 
and an investigation of the cult responsible for megalithic burials and for the symbols 
found in these tombs. By V. C. C. Collum. Pp. 189 + plates, plan. [1934.] 
[Omitted from Suppt. 6.] 

Soelótó Jersiaise. (Hon. Sec., Major N. V. L. Rybot, The Museum, 9 Pier Road, Jersey.) 

Bulletins annuels, 1929—35. Vol. 11 [pt. 2]-[vol. 12, pt. 4]. 1931 [1929]-35. 
[Vol. zx [pt. 2]-[vol. 12, pt. 3] omitted from Suppts. 1—6.] 

Earthquakes of the Channel islands and neighbouring countries. A seismological 
and historical account -by A. E. Mourant. ‘Together with les séismes du massif 
Armoricain en rapport avec la structure du sol. Par L. Collin. Pp. 67 + plate. 
[1931 ?]. [Omitted from Suppt. 3.] 

The town of St. Helier, its rise and development. By Edmund Toulmin Nicolle. 
With preface by R. R. Marett. Pp. rro + plates, maps. Ius. [1931]. 
[Omitted from Suppt. 3.] E 

Society for Army Historical Research. 

Journal. Vol. 14. Nos. 53-56. 
Society for Nautical Research. 

‘The Mariner’s Mirror. Vol. 21, 1935. 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 

Fifty-eighth annual report of the committee, June 1935 [and an address by William 
G. Holford]. 

Society of Antiquaries of London. 

Archaeologia, or miscellaneous tracts relating to antiquity. Vol. 84. (Second series 
vol. 34.) 1934 [1935]. 
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The Antiquaries Journal. Vol. 15. 
A handbook of the prehistoric archaeology of Britain. Issued in connexion with 
the first International Congress of Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sciences, 1932. 
Pp. viii, 76. 1932. [Omitted from Suppt. 4.] 
Soclety of Antiquarles of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Publications. Fourth series, vol. 12, for 1935. Archaeologia Aeliana, or miscel- 
laneous tracts relating to antiquity. 
Proceedings. Fourth series, vol. 6, no. 8 ; vol. 7, nos. 1-3. 
The cathedral church of Saint Nicholas, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. By Thomas Wake. 
Pp. 38, plates + plan. 1932. [Omitted from Suppt. 4.] 
Society of Genealogists. 
The Genealogists’ Magazine. Vol. 7, nos. 1—4, 1935. 
Genealogists’ handbook. Being an introduction to the pursuit of genealogy. Pp. 20. 
Somerset Record Soelety. 

. Vols. 49-50. The register of Thomas Bekynton, bishop of Bath and Wells, 1443-65. 
Ed. Sir H. C. Maxwell-Lyte and M. C. B. Dawes. _2 pts. Pp. xlii, 4275 [v], 
xliii-liii, 429-629. 1934-35 [1935]. 

Somersetshire Archasological and Natural History Society. 
Proceedings, 1934. Vol. 80. [Fourth series, vol. 20.] 


Somersetshire Arehaeologieal and Natural History Society—Bath and Distriet Branch. 
Proceedings, 1934. 


Southampton Record Society. 
Publications, 35. The stewards’ books of Southampton, from 1428. Ed. H. W. 
Gidden. Vol. 1: 1428-34. 
Southend-on-Sea and District Antiquarian and Historical Society. 
Transactions. Vol. 3, no. 1. 


Staffordshire Parish Register Society. 
Deanery of Lapley and ‘Trysull. Pattingham parish register, 1559-1812, with index. 
Ed. H. R. Thomas. Pp. [ii], xxvii, 269, lxii. 1934 [1935]. 
Deanery of Wolverhampton. Index to Wolverhampton parish register, pt. 1 [1539- 
1660]. By H.R. Thomas. Pp. 70. 


Suffolk Institute of Archaeology and Natural History. 

Proceedings. Vol. 22, pt. I. 

The Corbauld genealogy. By George C. B. Poulter. Pp. 168 + plates, maps. Ius. 
Surrey Archaeological Society. : 

Surrey archaeological collections relating to the history and antiquities of the county. 

Vol. 43. 

Surrey Reeord Society. 

No. 36 (vol. 14). Surrey quarter session records. Order book and sessions rolls, 


1661-63. Ed. Dorothy L. Powell and Hilary Jenkinson. Pp. vi, 371. [Printed 
for the Society in co-operation with the Surrey County Council. ] 
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No. 37 (vol. 15). Surrey. manorial accounts. A catalogue and index of the earliest 
surviving rolls down to the year 1300 including an introduction and a text of four 
, Tolls by Helen M. Briggs. With a preliminary note by Hilary Jenkinson. Pp. 
lvii, 111. ‘ 
l Sussex Archaeological Society. 
Sussex archaeological collections relating to the history and antiquities of the county. 
Vol. 76. 
Sussex Notes and Queries. Vol. 5, nos. 5-8, Feb.-Nov. 1935. 
Sussex Record Society. 
Publications. Vol. 37 (for 1931). Lathe court rolls and views of frankpledge in 
the rape of Hastings, 1387-1474. Ed. Elinor Joan 
Courthope and Beryl E.R. Formoy. Pp. lxvi, 238 ++ fac. 
Vol. 40. ‘The chartulary of the priory of St. Pancras of Lewes. 
Pt. 2. Ed. L. F. Salzman. 
Thoresby Society. 
Vol. 33, pt. 3. Miscellanea. Pp. [vi], 361-506. 1932 [1935]. Contents : 
Monuments in St. John’s churchyard, Leeds [cont.]. By G. D. L. 
‘The tithes of Farnley. An eighteenth-century dispute. By William E. Preston. 
Paganini in Leeds (January 1832). By Frederick Dawson. 
Thoroton Society. 
‘Transactions, 1934. Vol. 38. 
Unitarian. Historical Society. 
Transactions. Vol. 6, pt. 1. 
University of Bristol Spelasological Society. 
Proceedings. Vol. 4, no. 3. 
Walpole Society. (Hon. Sec., J. W. Goodison Esq., King’s College, Cambridge.) 
The twenty-third volume. 1934-35. The drawings and sketches of John Robert 
Cozens. With historical introduction by C. F. Bell and Thomas Girtin. Pp. 
87 + xxxvi plates. 
Walthamstow Antiquarian Society. 
Official publication no. 33. Calendar of deeds relating to Walthamstow (third series), 
1584 to 1855. By Stephen J. Barns. Pp. 38. 
Welsh Bibliographical Society. 
Journal. Vol. 4, no. 6. 
Wesley Historical Society. (Hon. Sec., The Rev. F. F. Bretherton, 10 West Lawn, 
Sunderland.) 
Proceedings. Vol. 20, pts. 1-4. 
William Salt Archaeological Society. 
Collections for a history of Staffordshire, 1934. 2 vol. in 1. Contents : 


Geographical aspects of the development of transport and communications affecting the 
pottery industry of north Staffordshire during the 18th century. By Annie Longton 
"Thomas. 
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Deeds enrolled with the clerk of the peace (Eliz. and James I. 

History from the Wolseley charters. By G. P. Mander. ` 

Walter Landor, sheriff of Staffordshire, 1698—9, and other Landor family notes. By 
W. N. Landor. ` 


Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History Society. 
‘The Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History Magazine. Vol.47. Nos. 162-3. 
Catalogue of antiquities in the museum of the Society at Devizes. Pt. 2. Compiled 
by Mrs. M. E. Cunnington and the Rev. Canon E. H. Goddard. (and ed.) 1934 
[1935]. 


Woodford and District Antiquarian Society. 
Proceedings and transactions. Pt. 3. 


*Woolwich and District Antiquarian Society. 
Vol. 25. Occasional papers, no. 2. 


Worcestershire Archaeological Society. 
‘Transactions for 1934. Vol. 11, new series. 


Worcestershire Historical Society. 
The red book of Worcester, containing surveys of the bishop’s manors and other records, 
“chiefly of the 12th and 13th centuries. Pt. 1. Ed. Marjory Hollings. 1934 
[1935]. 


; -Worthing Arehaeologleal Society. 

^ 'Thirteenth annual report. 

Presidential address. Origin and development of spectacle. By Dr. C. W. Elson. 
Pp. 14 + plates. 


Wren Society. 

Vol. 12, 1935. Miscellaneous designs and drawings by Sir Chr. Wren and others, 
including James Gibbs and Nicholas Hawksmoor, for houses, public buildings and 
decorations, with the plans for the rebuilding of the city of Londom after the fire. 
Original drawings from the All Souls collection, Sir John Soane’s museum, the 
Gough collection at the Bodleian, and Arbury in Warwickshire. Ed. Arthur T. 
Bolton and H. Duncan Hendry. Pp. 24 + plates. 


Yorkshire Archaeological Society. 
The Yorkshire Archaeological Journal. Pts. TE (2nd and 3rd pts. of vol. 32.) 
List of printed books and pamphlets added to the library, Dec. 1933 to Nov. 1934- 
Pp. 30. 
Catalogue of printed books and pamphlets in the library of the Society, 30 Nov. 1932. 
Pt. 1, A-L. By G. E. Kirk. 
Record Series. Vol. 90o. The chartulary of the Cistercian abbey of St. M 
of Sallay in Craven. Vol. 2. ‘Transcribed and 
Joseph McNulty. 1934 [1935]. 
Vol. 91. Parliamentary representation of the county of York, 1258— 
1832. Vol. 1. [1258-1495.] Ed. A. Gooder. 
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Extra series, vol. 1. Early Yorkshire charters. Vol. 4 The 
honour of Richmond, pt. 1, based on the MSS. of the 
late William Farrar and ed. Charles Travis Clay. 


Yorkshire Architectural and York Archaeological Soelety. 
Proceedings. Vol. 1, no. 3. 
Yorkshire Parish Register Society. 
Vol. 97. The parish register of St. Laurence, York, 1606—1812. ‘Transcribed and 
ed. Egbert Claud Hudson. Pp. xi, 209. 
Vol. 98. The parish register of St. Andrew’s, Keighley. Pt. 3: March 1689— 
March 1735/6. Ed. and indexed by Ronald G. C. Livett. 
, Vol. 99. ‘The parish register of Bubwith. Pt. 1 : baptisms and burials 1600—1767 ; 
marriages 1600—1753. Transcribed and ed. John Charlesworth. 
Vol. 100. ‘The parish register of All Saints’ Church, Pavement, York. Vol. 1: 
1554-1690. ‘Transcribed and ed. T. M. Tuber. Foreword by the Rev. Canon 
Arthur A. R. Gill. ; 


The following societies did not publish during 1935, or published only a business annual 
report : 

Antiquarian Association of the British Isles (12 Paternoster Row, E.C. 4). 

Architectural and Archaeological Society of Durham and Northumberland. . . 

Architectural and Archaeological Society of the County of Lincoln (see also p. 2, 
Associated Architectural Societies). 

Barking and District Archaeological Society. 

Barnet and District Record Society. 

Beddington, Carshalton and Wallington Archaeological Society. 

Blackburn Antiquarian Society. 

Brighton and Hove Archaeological Society (formerly Brighton and Hove Archaeo- 
logical Club). : 

British Numismatic Society. 

British Society of Franciscan Studies. 

Burton-upon-Trent Natural History and Archaeological Society. 

Catholic Record Society. 

Clapham Antiquarian Society. 

Creeksea Society. 

Edgware and Stanmore Historical and Antiquarian Society. 

~ Exeter Diocesan Architectural and Archaeological Society. 

Flintshire Historical Society. 

Gravesend and District Scientific and Archaeological Society. 

Hakluyt Society. 

Hampstead Antiquarian and Historical Society. 

Haverfield Society of Lancing College. 

Historical Society of Beccles and District. 

Huddersfield Naturalist, Photographic and Antiquarian Society. 

Isle of Man Natural History and Antiquarian Society. .(Hon. Sec., W. S. Cowin, 
‘Kenwood,’ Brunswick Road, Douglas.) 


1 Vols. 1-3, by Dr. W. Farrar, were not published by this Society. 
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Islington Antiquarian and Historical Society. 
Johnson Club. 
Lancashire Parish Register Society. 
Letchworth and District Natural History and Antiquarian Society. 
Leyton Antiquarian Society. 
Louth Naturalists’ Antiquarian and Literary Society. 
Merchant Taylors’ School Archaeological Society. 
Milford-on-Sea Record Society. (Hon. Sec., W. T. R. Crookham, Esq., Gorseland, 
Milford-on-Sea, Hants.) 
Mill Hill Historical Society. 
*Monmouthshire and Caerleon Antiquarian Association. 
Neath Antiquarian Society. 
North of England Excavation Committee. 
Northamptonshire Architectural and Archaeological Society (see also p. 2, Associated 
Architectural Societies). 
Old Plymouth Society. 
Old Rugbeian Society. 
*Osler Club. . 
Oxford Architectural and Historical Society. 
‘Oxford Historical Society. 
- Oxford Society of Historical Theology. 
Penzance Natural History and Antiquarian Society. 
Pipe Roll Society. 
Powys-Land Club. 
Roxburghe Club. 
Rutland Archaeological and Natural History Society. 
‘St. Paul's Ecclesiological Society. 
*Samuel Pepys Club. 
Scarborough Philosophical and Archaeological Society. 


. Somerset Archaeological and Natural History Society—Northern Branch. 


South Wales and Monmouth Record Society. 

Sunderland Antiquarian Society. 

Surtees Society. 

Walsall Historical Association. (Hon. Sec., R. C. Williams, Esq., 22 Tasker Street, 
Walsall.) 

Winchester College Archaeological Society. 

Woolwich Historical and Scientific Society. 

Yorkshire Numismatic Society. 


PART 2 


Anglo-Danish Society: 46 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 1. 


Anglo-Danish Journal, Jan. 1929-Oct. 1934. Vol. 3, no. 10-vol. 9, no. 34. 
1929-34. [Omitted from Suppts. 1—6.] Contents include : 
. Vol 3. Bones of Rothwell. By Whyte Melville. 
Berlingske Tidende. By Svenn Poulsen. (Contains, inter alia, papers relating 
to the battle of Copenhagen, 1801.) 
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Vol: 4. ‘The life‘of the Vikings. By J.H. Aaroe. 
Vol. 5. “The Buffs [East Kent regiment. Taken by Major F. W. Tomlinson, chiefly 
from the * Short History of the Buffs’ by Capt. E. Foster Hall]. 
On the track of our race. By J. V. Christensen. 
Vol. 6. An ancient treaty [between England and Denmark, 13 Feb. 1661]. 
English influence on Christianity in Denmark. By D. S. Copmann. 
Ballet in England: its astonishing progress. By Philip J. S. Richardson. 
Vol. 7. Danish intellectual life and its connection with England. By D. S. Copmann. 
‘Translated by Phyllis A. Paterson. 
Willemoes : an opponent of Nelson. By R. P. Keigwin. 
Vol. 8. London’s livery companies. By Col. Robert J. Blackham. 
Britons in Denmark : some notable names. By Th. Hauch-Fausboll. 
Oxford and Saint Frideswide. By Ethel Carleton Williams. 
Royal portraits in London. By C. S.-W. 
Greenstead Church : a memory of the Viking days. By Ethel Carleton Williams. 
Vol. 9g. The splendour of St. James’s palace. 
Southwark cathedral. By Ethel Carleton Williams. 


Coventry Natural History and Scientific Society. 
Proceedings. [New series], vol. 1, nos. 1-5, for the year ending 1930—4. Pp. 1-92. 
Coventry, 1930-4. [Omitted from Suppts. 2-6.] Contents include : 


1930. ‘The Roman site at Baginton, nr. Coventry. By J. H. Edwards and F. W. Shotton. — 
. 1932. Recent discoveries of bronze age relics near Coventry. By J. H. Edwards. . 
1933. Flint implements from fields around Coventry. By F. W. Shotton. 


Dickens Fellowship. (The Dickens House, 48 Doughty Street, W.C. 1.) 
The Dickensian. Vol. 25, no. 210-vol. 31, no 233, 1929-34. [Omitted from 
Suppts. 1-6.] Contains articles bearing on the life and times of Charles Dickens. 


Harrow Architectural Club. (Hon. Sec., Miss M. James, Derrylands, Waldron Road, 
Harrow.) 
Proceedings, 1929-34. 6 vol. n.p., nd. [Omitted from Suppts. 1—6.] Contents 
include : 


1933. Mediaeval fashions from the monuments. By the President [Arthur Gardner]. 
1934. ‘Towers and spires. By the President [Arthur Gardner]. 
The earliest English castles. By H. S. Braun. 


Institute of Transport: 15 Savoy Street, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 2. 
Journal, 1929-34. Vol. 10, no. 3-vol. 16, no. 2, 1929-34. [Omitted from Suppts. 
1-6.] Contents include : 


Vol 10. The Port of London Authority, a survey of twenty years’ work and trade. By 
D. J. Owen. 

Vol. 15. The state and shipping. The influence of the past on recent developments. 
By Sir Archibald Hurd. 


Ipswich and District Natural History Society. (Hon. Sec., H. Ogle, Esq., Public Library, 
Northgate Street, Ipswich.) 


Journal. Vol. 1, pts. 2-3. 1930-2. [Omitted from Suppts. 2, 4.] Contents 
include : 


Stone implements from a new angle. By J. Reid Moir. 
World-wide prehistoric cultures. By J. Reid Moir. 
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Liverpool Geographical Society. 
Transactions, 1928-32. 5 vol. [1929-33. Omitted from Suppts. 1-5.]. Contain 
nothing of historical interest. Dissolved in 1933. 


Liverpool Naturalists’? Field Club. (Hon. Secs., Mrs. Laverock, ‘ Mill Bank,’ Mill Lane, 
Wallasey ; Miss Ellis, 6 Hawarde Avenue, Wallasey.) 
Proceedings, 1928-33. 6 vol. [1929-34. Omitted from Suppts. 1-6]. Contain 
nothing of historical interest. 


Montgomeryshire Soelety. (Hon. Sec., C. E. Churchill, Esq., 1 Broad Street Place, E.C. 2.) 
Year books, 1930-31 to 1933-34. 4 vol. 1930-34. [Omitted from Suppts. 2-6.] 
Contents include : 
1930-31. The old mansions of Montgomeryshire. By Robert Owen. 
The old Cymric ruling families of Montgomeryshire. 
1931—32. A Montgomeryshire landmark (Rodney’s pillar). By J. Moreton Pearson. 
1932—33. Montgomeryshire worthies. 
1933—34. Richard Wilson, R.A. The ‘father’ of British landscape painting. By J. 
^ Moreton Pearson. 


-Radnorshire Society. (Hon. Secs., The Rev. D. Stedman Davies, Norwood, Llandrindod 
Wells ; T. P. Davies, Esq., Park Crescent, Llandrindod Wells.) 


Founded: 1930. 

Objects : To study all such subjects as shall be found to interest a sufficient number of 
members, but excluding controversial matters connected with modern politics and 
religion. 

Publications : 

Transactions. Vol. 1-4, 1931—4. Llandrindod Wells, 1931—4 [Omitted from 
Suppts. 3-6.] Contents include : 
Vol. xı. The Llandrindod Wells dug-out boat. By W.F. Grimes. 
Schedule of Radnorshire place names—parish of Llanyre. By C. L. D. Venables- 
Llewellyn. 
Schedule of parish of Llanfaredd. By Roger Williams. 
Schedule of parish of Aberedw. By Roger Williams. 
Schedule of Llandrindod parish. 
Schedule of parish of Knighton. 
Vol. 2. ' A cycle of stories current in Radnorshire. By W. J. H. Watkins. 
Welcheren, the‘hermit of Lowes. By the Rev. D. Stedman Davies. 
Old Llandrindod parish church register, 1734-1812. By the Rev. Canon 
Griffith Thomas. 
Domesday book in Radnorshire and the border. By Sir Charles Venables- 
Llewellyn. : 
Radnorshire school log books—Painscastle school. By Major T. Mostyn. 
Schedule of Radnorshire place names (contd.). ‘The parish of Disserth and the 
township of Trecoed. By David Jones. 
Schedule of Cefnllys parish. By T. P. Davies. 
Schedule of parish of Llanbadarn-fynydd. By F. W. Sibley. 
Vol 3. Radnorshire wills. By the Rev. D. Stedman Davies. [Condd. in vol. 4.] 
Dr. John Dee [1 sir t6ol]. By Col. Sir Joseph A. Bradney. 
Nantmel tithe, 1719. 
The old Wye bridge at Newbridge-on-Wye. By Sir Charles Venables-Llewellyn. 
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Vol. 4. 


SOCIETIES OF ENGLAND AND WALES 


Medical practice in Radnorshire forty years ago. 

Radnorshire school log books (coatd.). Whitton Dane Anna Child's charity school 
(Pt. 1). By Major T. Mostyn. [Costd. is vol. 4.] 

[Schedule of Radnorshire place names (cos;2.)]. The parish of Llanbister. By 
A. T. Moseley and T. P. Davies. 

Llandrindod Wells in the eighteenth century. By T. P. Davies. 

Proceedings of the leet courts of North Radnorshire in 1688 (Pt. 1). By E. A. 
Lewis. 

Llanfihangel Rhydithon, seventy years ago (Pt. 1). By W. Watkins. 

[Schedule of Radnorshire place names (cotd.)]. ‘The parish and place names of 
St. Harnon. By (oes Argoed Pugh. 


Soelety of Somerset Folk. (Joint Hon. Gen. Secs., T. Yeldham Unwin, Esg., Insurance 
House, Kingsway, W.C. 2 ; G. Harden, Esq., 46 Mayfair Avenue, Ilford.) 
"The Somerset year book, [1929]-34. Nos. 28-33. 1929-[34]. [Omitted from 
Suppts. 1-6.] Contents include : 
No. 28. ‘The New Works at Wells. By R. D. Reid. 
No. 29. Frome and its fringes. By D. M. Cary. 


No. 


No. 


. 30. 


. 531. 


32. 


33. 


The Monmouth rebellion. By F. A. J. Harding. 

Parish records [of Kilmersdon]. By ‘ Miles o' Mendip.’ 

Bicknoller and the Quantock hills. By M. B. J. 

Bath through the ages. By Maxwell Fraser. 

A Somerset grazier in the 18th century. Robert Brown of Hill farm, 1759. 
By G. E. Russell. 

Weston-super-Mare in the 19th century. By Dorothy Howard Rowlands. 

Some old fonts of Somerset. By A. V. Gandy. 

Tercentenary of John Locke, 1632-1932. By W. Tudor Jones, etc. 

Parish records : William Wallwyn—parish warden. By Lord Hylton. 

Whatley. By ‘ Spur o’ Mendip.’ 

A parish clerk’s tale, being a fragment of an old MS. apparently of the 18th 
century. By E. T. Rocke Surrage. 

Valls. By Edward Tyler. 

Elizabeth Pepys. By Edwin Chappell. 

William Dampier, buccaneer and geographer, 1651-1715. 

Walter Bagehot, 1826—77. By William Vowles. 

Centenary of Hannah Moore, 1745-1833. By the Rev. Alfred Holland. 

Packhorse bridges of west Somerset. By Clement E. Kille. 

Barrow Lore. By A. T. Wicks. 

Robert Blake, creator of the navy. By the Rev. J. R. Powell. 

New wonders at Cheddar. By Viscount Weymouth. 

Dr. John Dee [1527-1608]. By E. J. Holmyard. 

Turnpikes in Somerset : the Wells Trust, 1753~1883. By R. D. Reid. 


Swansea Scientific and Field Naturalists’ Society. (Hon. Gen. Sec., E. R. Brown, Esq., 
71 Rhyddings Park Road, Swansea.) 
Proceedings. Vol. 1, pts. 3-8. 1929-34. [Omitted from Suppts. 1-6.] Contain 
nothing of historical interest. 
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INDEXES 


(A) NAMES OF SOCIETIES 


[Ihe Guide will include topographical and subject indexes of societles. The present index is 
intended only to facilitate reference to the societies included in the supplement, and their names alone 


are indexéd.j 


AsBERAFAN and Margam District Hist. Soc., 2 
Alcuin Club, 2 
Ancient Buildings, Soc. for the Protection of, 13 
Monuments Soc., 2 
Anglesey Antiq. Soc. and Field Club, 2 
Anglo-Danish Soc., 18 
. Antiquarian Assoc. of the British Isles, 17 
Antiquaries of London, Society of, 5, 13 
` Archaeological and Archit. Soc. of Durham and 
Northumberland, 17 
Assoc., British, 3 
Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Royal, 11 
Architectural and Archaeol. Soc. : 
for the County of Buckingham, 2 
of the County of Lincoln, 17 
Army Historical Research, Soc. for, 13 
Associated Archit. Socs., 2 


Bacon Soc., 2 ] 

Balham and District Antiq. Soc., 2 

Baptist Hist. Soc., 2 á 

Barking and District Archaeol. Soc., 17 

Barnet and District Record Soc., 17 

Bath branch, Somersetshire Archaeol. and Nat. 
Hist. Soc., 14 

Beccles, Historical Soc., 17 

Beddington, Carshalton, 
Archaeol. Soc., 17 

Bedford Nat. Hist. and Archaeol. Soc., 2 

Bedfordshire Hist. Record Soc., 2 

Berkshire Archaeol. Soc., 2 

Bibliographical Soc., 3 i 

Birmingham Archaeol. Soc., 3 

Blackburn Antiq. Soc., 17 

Bradford Hist. and Antiq. Soc., 3 

Bradshaw : See Henry Bradshaw 


and Wallington 
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Brighton and Hove Archaeol. Soc., 17 
Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeol. Soc., 3 
Record Soc., 3 
See also Univ. of Bristol Spelaeological 
Soc. 
British Academy, 3 
Archaeol. Assoc., 3 
Numismatic Soc., 17 
Record Soc., 3 
Records Assoc., 3 
Soc. of Franciscan Studies, 17 
Buckinghamshire, Archit. and Archaeol. Soc., 2 
Burton-upon-Trent Nat. Hist. and Archaeol. 
Soc., 17 


Cazrtzon: See Monmouthshire and Caerleon 
Antiq. Assoc. 
Cambrian Archaeol. Assoc., 4. 
Cambridge Antiq. Soc., 4 
Hist. Soc., 4 : 
Canibridgeshire and Huntingdonshire Archaeol. 
Soc., 4 
Canterbury and Y ork Soc., 4. 
Cardiganshire Antiq. Soc., 4 
Carmarthenshire Antiq. Soc. (and Field Club), 4 
Carshalton: S¢¢ Beddington, Carshalton, and 
Wallington Archaeol. Soc. 
Catholic Record Soc., 17 
Cheshire: See Historic Soc. of Lancashire and 
Cheshire 
Lancashire and Cheshire Antiq. 


Soc. 
Record Soc. of Lancashire and 
Cheshire 
Chester and North Wales Archit., Archaeol., and 
Historic Soc., 4 
Chetham Soc., 5 


NAMES OF SOCIETIES 


Church Hist. Soc., 5 

Clapham Antiq. Soc., 17 

Congregational Hist. Soc., 5 

Congress of Archaeol. Soc., 5 i 

Cornwall: Se¢ Devon and Cornwall Record Soc. 
Federation of Old Cornwall Socs. 
Royal Institution of Cornwall 

Coventry Nat. Hist. and Scientific Soc., 19 

Creeksea Soc., 17 

Cumberland and Westmorland Antiq. and 

Archaeol. Soc., 5 
Cymmrodorion Soc.: See Honourable Soc. of 


Cymmrodorion 


Daxtrorn District Antiq. Soc., 5 

Derbyshire Archaeol. and Nat. Hist. Soc., 6 

Devon and Cornwall Record Soc., 6 

Devon Archaeol. Exploration Soc., 6 

Devonshire Assoc. for the Advancement of 
Science, Literature and Art, 6 

Dickens Fellowship, 19 

Dorset Nat. Hist. and Archaeol. Soc., 6 

Dugdale Soc., 6 

Durham: See Archaeol. and Archit. Soc. of 

Durham and Northumberland 


Eanty English Text Society, 6 
East Herts Archaeol. Soc., 6 
East Riding Antiq. Soc., 6 
Economic Hist. Soc., 6 
Edgware and Stanmore Hist. and Antiq. Soc., 17 
Empire Soc., Royal, 12 
English Ceramic Circle, 7 
Place-Name Soc., 7 
Essex Archaeol. Soc., 7 
Exeter Diocesan Archit. and Archaeol. Soc., 17 


Feperation of Old Cornwall Socs., 7 
Flintshire Hist. Soc., 17 

Franciscan Studies, British Soc. of, 17 
Friends’ Hist. Soc., 7 

Fulham History Soc., 7 


GENEALOGISTS, Soc. of, 14 

Gloucestershire: See Bristol and Gloucester- 
shire Archaeol. Soc. 

Gravesend and District Scientific and Archaeol. 
Soc., 17 


Greenwich and Lewisham Antiq. Soc., 7 
Grotius Soc., 7 
Guernsey : See Société Guernesiaise 


Haxturt Soc., 17 
Halifax Antiq. Soc., 7 
Hampshire Field Club and Archaeol. Soc., 7 
Hampstead Antiq. and Hist. Soc., 17 
Harleian Soc., 7 
Harrow Architectural Club, 19 
Haverfield Soc. of Lancing College, 17 
Henry Bradshaw Soc., 8 
Historic Soc. of Lancashire and Cheshire, 8 
Historical Assoc., 8 

Soc. of Beccles and District, 17 

Soc. of the Presbyterian Church of 

Wales, 8 
Honourable Soc. of Cymmrodorion, 8 
Hove: See Brighton and Hove Archaeol. Club 
Huddersfield Naturalist, Photographic, and 
Antiq. Soc., 17 
Huguenot Soc. of London, 8 
Hunter Archaeol. Soc., 8 
Huntingdonshire: See Cambridgeshire and 
Huntingdonshire Archaeol. Soc. 


InstiTurTE of International Affairs, Royal, 12 
‘Transport, 19 

International Affairs, Royal Institute of, 12 

Ipswich and District Nat. Hist. Soc., 19 

Isle of Man Nat. Hist. and Antiq. Soc., 17 : 

Isle of Wight Nat. Hist. and Archaeol. Soc., 8 

Islington Antiq. and Hist. Soc., 18 


Jersey : See Société Jersiaise 
Jewish Hist. Soc. of England, 8 


_ Johnson Club, 18 
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Kenr Archaeol. Soc., i E 
ecords Branch, 9 


Lancasurre and Cheshire Antiq. Soc., 9 
Lancashire Parish Register Soc., 18 
See also Historic Soc. of Lancashire and 
Cheshire 
Record Soc. of Lancashire and 
Cheshire 


g NAMES OF SOCIETIES 


Leeds Philosoph. and Lit. Soc., 9 
Leicestershire Archaeol. Soc., 9 
Letchworth and District Nat. Hist. and Antiq. 
Soc., 18 
Lewisham : 
Antiq. Soc. 
Leyton Antiq. Soc., 18 
Lincoln Record Soc., 9 
Lincolnshire, Archit. and Archaeol. Soc., 17 
Lindsey Local History Soc., 9 
Lingard Soc., 9 
Littlehampton, Natural Science and Archaeology 
Soc., 10 
Liverpool, Geog. Soc., 20 . 
Naturalists’ Field Club, 20 
London and Middlesex Archaeol. Soc., 10 
London Soc., 10 
‘Topograph. Soc., ro 
Louth Naturalists’ Antiq. and Lit. Soc., 18 


3 


MaxncnzsrER Field Naturalists’ and Archaeolo- 
gists’ Soc., 10 

Margam: See Aberafan and Margam District 
Hist. Soc. 

Merchant Taylors’ School Archaeol. Soc., 18 

Middlesex: See London and Middlesex 
Archaeol. Soc. 

Milford-on-Sea Record Soc., 18 

Mill Hill Hist. Soc., 18 

Monmouth: See South Wales and Monmouth 
Record Soc. . 

Monmouthshire and Caerleon Antiq. Assoc., 18 

Montgomeryshire Soc., 20 

Monumental Brass Soc., 10 


See Greenwich and Lewisham 


NATIONAL 'Trust for Places of Historic Interest 
or Natural Beauty, 10 

Natural Science and Archaeology Ben (Little- 
hampton), 10 

Nautical Research, Soc. for, 13 

Navy Records Soc., 10 

Neath Antiq. Soc., 18 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne Soc. of Miren 14 

Newcomen Soc. for the Study of the History of 
Engineering and ‘Technology, 10 

Norfolk and Norwich Archaeol. Soc., 10 

Norfolk Record Soc., 10 

North of England Excavation Committee, 18 

North Wales: See Chester and N. Wales 
Archit., Archaeol. and Historic Soc. 
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Northamptonshire Archit. and Archaeol. Soc., 
18 


Record Soc., 11 

Northumberland County History Committee, 11 

See also Archaeol. and Archit. Soc. of 

Durham and Northumberland 
Norwich: See Norfolk and Norwich Archaeol. 
Soc. 
Numismatic Soc., British, 17 
Royal, 12 


Or» Plymouth Soc., 18 
Old Rugbeian Soc., 18 
Old Stafford Soc., 11 
Osler Club, 18 
Oxford Archit. and Hist. Soc., 18 
Bibliograph. Soc., 11 
Hist. Soc., 18 
Soc. of Hist. Theology, 18 
Oxfordshire Archaeol. Soc., 11 
Record Soc., x1 


PzNzaNcE Nat. Hist. and Antiq. Soc., 18 

Pepys: See Samuel Pepys 

Peterborough Nat. Hist., 
Archaeol. Soc., 11 

Pipe Roll Society, 18 

Place-Name Soc., English, 7 

Plainsong and Mediaeval Music Soc., 11 

Plymouth: See Old Plymouth Soc. 

Powys-Land Club, 18 

Prehistoric Soc., r1 

Presbyterian xr ae of Wales, Historical aos 


Scientific 


and 


Hi. Soc. of England, II 


: RADNORSHIRE SoC., 20 


Record Soc., British, 3 
of Lancashire and Cheshire, 11 
Roxburghe Club, 18 
Royal Archaeol. Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 11 
Empire Soc., 12 
Hist. Soc., 12 
Institute of International Affairs, 12 
Institution of Cornwall, 12 
Numismatic Soc., 12 
Rugby : See Old Rugbeian Soc. 
Rutland Archaeol. and Nat. Hist. Soc., 18 


NAMES OF SOCIETIES 


Sr. Aupans and Hertfordshire Archit. and 
Archaeol. Soc., 13 
St. Paul's Ecclesiological Soc., 18 
Salt: See William Salt 
Samuel Pepys Club, 18 
Scarborough Philosoph. and Archaeol. Soc., 18 
Selden Soc., 13 
Shropshire Archaeol. and Nat. Hist. Bons 13 
Société Guernesiaise, 13 
Jersiaise, 13 
Society for Army Historical Research, 13 
Nautical Research, 13 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 


13 
of Antiquaries of London, 5, 13 


Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon- 
"Tyne, 14 

Franciscan Studies, British, 17 

Genealogists, 14 


Somerset Folk, 2r 
Somerset Archaeol. and Nat. Hist. Soc., 14. 
Bath branch, 14 
Northern branch, 18 
Folk, Soc. of, 21 
Record Soc., 14 
South Wales and Monmouth Record Soc., 18 
Southampton Record Soc., 14 


“Southend-on-Sea and District Antiq. and Hist. 


Soc., 14. 
Spelaeological Soc., Univ. of Bristol, 15 
Stafford : See Old Stafford Soc. 
_ Staffordshire Parish Registers Soc., 14 
Stanmore: See Edgware and Stanmore Hist. 
and Antiq. Soc. 
Suffolk Institute of Archaeol. and Nat. Hist., 14. 
Sunderland Antiq. Soc., 18 
Surrey Archaeol. Soc., 14 
Record Soc., 14 
Surtees Soc., 18 
Sussex Archaeol. Soc., 15 
Record Soc., 15 
Swansea Scientific and Field Nat. Soc., 21 


'I'azorocr, Oxford Soc. of Historical, 18 
‘Thoresby Soc., 15 


Thoroton Soc., 15 
Transport, Institute of, 19 


Unrrarian Hist. Soc., 15 
University of Bristol Spelaeological Soc., 15 


Waxes: See Chester and North Wales Archit., 
Archaeol. and Historic Soc. 
Historical Soc. of the Presbyterian 
Church of Wales 
Montgomeryshire Soc. 
Radnorshire Soc. 
South Wales and Monmouth 
Record Society 
Swansea Scientific and Field Nat. 
. Soc. 
Wallington: See Beddington, Carshalton, and 
Wallington Archaeol. Soc 
Walpole Soc., 15 
Walsall Hist. Assoc., 18 
Walthamstow Antiq. Soc., 15 
Welsh Bibliograph. Soc., 15 
Wesley Hist. Soc., 15 
Westmorland: See Cumberland and West- 
morland Antiq. and Archaeol. Soc. 
William Salt Archaeol. Soc., 15 
Wiltshire Archaeol. and Nat. Hist. Soc., 16 
Winchester College Archaeol. Soc., 18 
Woodford and District Antiq. Soc., 16 
Woolwich and District Antiq. Soc., 16 
Hist. and Scientific Soc., 18 
Worcestershire Archaeol. Soc., 16 
Hist. Soc., 16 
Worthing Archaeol. Soc., 16 
Wren Soc., 16 


Yosk: See Canterbury and York Soc. 
Yorkshire Archit. and York 
Archaeol. Soc. 
Yorkshire Archaeol. Soc., 16 
Archit. and York Archaeol. Soc., 17 
Numismatic Soc., 18 
Parish Register Soc., 17 


TITLES OF BOOKS AND ARTICLES 


(B) TITLES OF BOOKS AND ARTICLES 


Asrrzpw, Radnor, place names, 20 

Abyssinia and Italy, 12 

Agricultural labour, international survey, 12 
All Hallows, Barking, parish survey, 10 

All Saints’ Church, Pavement, York, register, 17 
Alnham, Northumberland, parochial history, 11 
Ancient Monuments Society Year Book, 2 
Anglo-Danish relations, 18-19 passim 
Anglo-Danish treaty, 1661, 19 

Annual bulletin of historical literature, 8 
Antiquaries Journal, 14. 

Appleby, barony of, later records, 5 

Arbury, Warw., 16 

Archaeologia, 13 

Archaeologia Atliana, 14 

Archaeologia Cambrensis, 4. 

Archaeologia Cantiana, 9 

Archaeological Fourzal, 11 

Archaeology, British prehistoric, handbook, r4 
Archives, the year’s work in, 4 dis 

Arms, coats of,.Cambridgeshire, 4 

Army: See Regiments 

Arthur, Sir George, 12 


Baconiana, 2 
Bagehot, Walter, 21 
Baginton, Warw., Roman site, 19 
Bekynton, Thomas, bishop of Bath sad. Wells, 
register, 14 
Ballet, in England, 19 
Baptist Quarterly, 2 
Barlow, William, bishop of Chichester, con- 
gecration, 5 
Barrow lore, 21 
Bath, Somerset, 21 
Bath and Wells, bishop of: See Bekynton, 
‘Thomas 
Benider, Jacob, Moroccan envoy, 1772, 9 
Benwell, Northumberland, parochial history, 11 
Berkshire Archaeological Foxrnal, 2 
Bevis Marks, London, synagogue, 9 
Bibliography, economics, 3 
English poetical miscellanies, 3 
Lower, Richard, 11 
Mayow, John, rr 
Blake, Robert, 21 
Bradford Antiquary, 3 
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Bridges, Newbridge-on-Wye, 20 

Somerset, 21 
Bristol, deposition booka, 3 
Britain and Japan, industrialization, 12 
British Year Book $ a Law, 12 
Bronze age relics, Coventry, 1 
Broughton-in-Amounderness, ffieenth century 


missal, 5 
Brown, Robert, of Hill Farm, 21 
Bubwith, Yorks., register, 17 
Buckinghamshire, Records of, 2 
Buffs, East Kent Regiment, 19 
Bulletin of International News, 12 
Byker, Northumberland, parochial history, 11 


o 


Camporne, Cornwall, register, 6 
Cambridge Historical Journal, 4 
Cambridgeshire, coats of arms, 4 
local history, 4 
monumental inscriptions, 4 
Canterbury, Matthew Parker’s register, 5 
Carthusian fathers, martyrdom of, 5 
Cartularies, St. Mary of Sallay, Craven, 16 
St. Pancras priory, Lewes, 15 
Carvajal, Antonio Ferdinando, 9 
Castles, early English, 19 
Cefnllys, Radnor, place names, 20 
Chalford, Oxon., parochial history, 11 
Channel islands: See Guernsey, Jersey 
Charing Cross, survey, 10 
Charterhouse, "Bruges, 5 
London, 5 . 
Charters, Saxon, 3 
"l'emplars, 3 
Chatton, Northumberland, parochial history, 11 
Chauncy, Dom. Maurice, Passion and martyrdom 
of the holy English Carthusian fathers, 5 
Cheddar, Somerset, 21 
Chester, archdeaconry, marriage bonds, 11 
Chillingham, Northumberland, parochial hia- 
tory, II 
Chronicle, anonymous metrical, 6 
Cliburn, Westmorland, register, 5 
Cole, William, Monumental inscriptions and coats - 
of arms from Cambridgeshire, 4. 
Collections for a history of Staffordshire, 15 
Copenhagen, battle of, 1801, 18 


TITLES OF BOOKS AND ARTICLES 


Corbauld genealogy, 14. 
Court leet records, Salford, 5 
Coventry, excavations, 19 
guild registers, 6 
Cowcher book of Furness abbey, 5 
Cozens, John Robert, drawings and sketches, 15 
Cramlington, Northumberland, chapelry, 11 
Craven, St. Mary of Sallay cartulary, 16 
Crósthwaite, Cumberland, register, 5 
Cultures, prehistoric, 19 
Cylchgrawon Cymdeithas Hanes Eglwys Metho- 
distiaid Galfinaidd Cymru, 3 
Cymmrodor, 8. 


Dampizr, William, 21 

Dartmouth, Devon, parochial history, 6 

Dean, Oxon., parochial history, 11 

Dee, Dr. John, 20, 21 

Déhus chambered mound, Guernsey, 13 

Denmark, 18-19 passim 

Deposition books, Bristol, 3 

Devizes, Wilts., museum and antiquities, cata- 

logue, 16 

Devonshire, parochial history, 6 

Dickensian, 19 

Diocesan records : 
Bath and Wells, Thomas Bekynton's 

register, 14. 

Lichfield, Great Ness register, 13 
Lincoln, Registrum Antiquissimum, 9 
Rochester, Hamo Hethe's register, 4, 9 
Winchester, Henry Woodlock’s regis- 

e ter, 4 

Diplomatic representatives, British, 12 

Disarmament, geographic, 12 . 

Disserth, Radnor, place names, 20 

Documents on International Affairs, 12 

Doddington, Northumberland, chapelry, 11 

Domesday book, Radnor, 20 

Duesbury, William, London account book, 7 


EARTHQUAKES, 13 

East London, 8 

Economic and financial position of Italy, 12 
Economic History Review, 6 

Economics, bibliography of, 3 

Eglingham, Northumberland, parochial history, 


II 
Ellswick, Northumberland, parochial history, 11 
Essex, feet of fines, 7 
place names, 7 


Farnuey, Yorks., tithes, 15 
Fashions, mediaeval, 19 
Feet of fines, Essex, 7 
Fenham, Northumberland, parochial history, 11 
Fernandes, Thomas, 9 
Field-names, Gloucestershire, 3 
Fines: See Feet of fines 
Firumbras and Otuel and Roland, 6 
Flint implements, Coventry, 19 
Flodden, Northumberland, 5 
Fonts, consecration, 2 

Somerset, 21 
Frankpledge, Hastings, 15 
Friendly societies, early Jewish, 9 
Frome, Somerset, 21 
Furness abbey, cowcher book, 5 


Genealogists Magazine, 14. 

Genealogy, handbook, 14. 

Germany, foreign indebtedness, 12 

Gibbs, James, architectural designs, 16 
Gloucestershire, Saxon charters and field-names, 


3 
Gosforth, Northumberland, chapelry, 11 
Gough collection, Bodleian Libr., 16 
Great Ness, Salop, register, 13 
Greenstead church, Essex, 19 
Growth of Stuart London, 10 
Guernsey, extentes and ancient customs, 13 
Guild registers, Coventry, 6 


Harrop priory, Beds., records of, 2 : 

Hastings, Sussex, court rolls and frankpledge, 15 

Hawksmoor, Nicholas, architectural drawings, 
16 

Heaton, Northumberland, parochial history, 11 

Heddon-on-the-Wall, Northumberland, paro- 
chial history, 11 

Helwys, Thomas, The Mistery of Iniquity, 2 

Hethe, Hamo, register, 4, 9 

History, school text-books, 8 

Hyde abbey, Winchester, monastic breviary, 8 
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EARLY CORONATION. RECORDS 
Supplemeniary Notes. 


Tue following notes supplement the paper published in the BurrETIN, xiii. 
129—453; XlV. 1—9. 

A copy of the fourth recension of the coronation office in its first form is 
to be found in a fragment of a register ! of Evesham abbey which occupies folios 
45-58 of B.M. Harl. MS. 3763. The coronation office, written at folio 54 
to folio 57, consists of three items : the office fora king ; the office for a queen, 
which breaks off abruptly after the blessing of the ring ; and then, without 
any explanation of its presence, a copy of the entry in William of Haseley’s 
book concerning coronation services.? The manuscript appears to have been 
written for the most part in the closing years of the reign of Edward IL? but 
the coronation office may have been transcribed at the beginning of the new 
reign. The original, from which the copy was taken, most probably came 
from the sister benedictine house of Westminster. It is especially to be noted 
that the statement of coronation services had not, in this copy, been converted 
into the ' prefatory ' rubric (as^we have termed it) of the second form of the 
fourth recension ; and the Evesham document, as a whole, clearly confirms 
our conclusions regarding the manner in which the fourth recension was 
evolved.* 

A second copy of the French translation of the third form of the fourth 
recension of the coronation office—that used at the coronation of Edward I1I— 
is to be found in Cotton MS. Julius A. I. This volume is a miscellaneous 
collection, put together from a number of unrelated sources. Folios $1 to 53 


1 Apparently the last quire of twelve leaves, plus two fly-leaves. 

2 There are some small verbal differences. ‘The latter part of this item is written in a diferent 
hand, on a fly-leaf, f. 57. 

3 The entries which can be dated are mostly of 1325 and 1326. ‘Those of later date were obviously 
written long afterwards on the fly-leaves. 

* BULLETIN, xiii. 134-6. 
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are a fragment from a French Brut chronicle, containing the text Xon. 1307 
onwards and ending abruptly in the narrative of the year 1322 : it may 
originaly have continued for several years further and possibly, like other 
manuscripts of the same class, to 1333.1 Folios 54 to 63 appear to have come 
from the same manuscript as the Brut fragment, but they form no part of the 
chronicle : they contain documents thought worth transcribing on the blank 
leaves of the last quire upon which the chronicle was written. The evidence 
for this is supplied by folio 63, a mere slip of parchment, written continuously 
on both sides, evidently added because the scribe had come to the end of the 
quire and found himself with insufficient space for the last few lines of the 
document he was copying. That document and the one preceding it on folio 62 
are letters to queen Isabella, which we can date 1321 : they do not concern 
us here. Folios 54—61 and the first eight lines of folio 62 contain a transcript 
of documents connected with the deposition of Edward II and the accession 
of Edward III. These documents are (a) the judgement on Hugh Despenser 
the younger, (b) a narrative of the events of 13 and 20 January 1327, (c) the 
form of renunciation of homage by William Trussel, (d) the first statute of 
I Edward III, and (e) the coronation office. It seems obvious that this part 
of the manuscript is a transcript from a roll similar to parliamentary and council 
proceedings (chancery) roll no. 11 and Harleian roll E. 16: the former 
contains (a), (c) and (e), and the latter (c) and (d). Each of these collections 
contains something which is absent from the others ; but there is no room 
for doubt that they had a common origin and were meant to supply a demand 
for reliable information regarding the revolution of 1327.3 Doubtless too it 
was from such a source that (a) and (c) were copied into a register of Christ 
Church, Canterbury,‘ and incorporated in chronicles compiled at Bridlington 5 
and Leicester.® 

The text of the coronation office in Julius A. I, as we should expect, is, 


ae 


1 F. W. D. Brie, Geschichte und Quellen der mittel-englischen Prosachronik, ‘ The Brute of England’ 
oder ‘ The Chronicles of England ’ (Marburg, 1905), pp. 17-23. 

2 This has been printed, not quite correctly, by Miss M. V. Clarke, Medieval Representation and 
Consent, pp. 193-5. The scribe was an indifferent workman and seems to have had difficulty in 
reading his copy ; some passages are obviously corrupt. 

3 Richardson and Sayles, Roru/i Parliamentorum Anglie hactenus inediti, p. 100; BULLETIN, xiii. 137. 

4 Literae Cantuarienses (Rolls Series), ii. 404—14, from Register I among the muniments of the 
Dean and Chapter. 

5 Chronicles of Edward I and Edward II (Rolls Series), ii. 87—90. 

8 Chronicon Henrici Knighton (Rolls Series), i. 437-42. The available manuscripts would 
enable a better text of (a) to be constructed : there appear to have been two versions of it. Although 
the authenticity of this document seems never to have been challenged by historians, it is evidently 
propagandist and is probably entirely apocryphal. We have ourselves attempted to construct a sound 
text of (c) (Ror. Parl. Anglie, p. 101). 
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with slight verbal differences, the same as that in roll no. 11. The most 
notable difference is the statement that tlie office of almoner belonged to the 
ear] of Bedford—not of Hereford. This Clearly derives from the statement in 
the Latin versions of the coronation office that the almoner was ‘ N. de Bello- 
campo Bedefordie.’ The title of earl of Bedford did not exist in 1327, and the 
mistake was presumably due to the fact that the scribe engaged in writing the 
roll which lay behind Julius A. I had before him a corrected draft : he copied 
the first part of the corrected passage and the last of the original words—a very 
common type of scribal error. 

This manuscript, therefore, supplies further evidence of the way in which a 
version of the coronation oath was circulated which differed from the official 
form, for it will be remembered that this French translation contains the 
significant phrase ‘les droiturels leis quels le poeple eslira.21 Two further 
documents may be cited as evidence of the widely variant forms in which the 
coronation oath might be rendered in the fourteenth century. 

In a register formerly belonging to Christ Church, Canterbury, and now 
Register I among the muniments of the Dean and Chapter, there has been 
transcribed (folio 427) a document described as ‘ Supplicacio prelatorum, 
comitum et baronum et tocius communitatis Londoniarum facta domino regi 
in festo sancti Thome apostoli anno Domini M°CCC™XXVIIJ° pro se et 
communitate populi regni Anglie? This document is a remonstrance against 
the arbitrary rule of Mortimer and queen Isabella, and reminds the king of 

' the obligations imposed by his coronation oath and by Magna Carta. For 
our present purpose the significant passage is the following : 


' Dautre part, sire, soi auisent bien voz conseillers, qi entour vous sunt, 
des pointz qe vous iurastes a vestre coronement, entre les queux est compris 
qe vous garderez les leys et les coustumes grantez a vostre poeple Dengleterre 
par voz predecessours, et qe vous garderez a Dieu, seint eglise, al clergie et 
al poeple, grantz et petitz, pais et acord de tut vostre poer.’ 


While this is very close to the actual wording of the form on the Close Roll, 
some words have been introduced and others varied, for the second clause i in 
that form reads : 


‘ garderez vous a Dieu et seinte eglise et al clergie et au poeple paes et 
acord en Dieu entierment solonc vostre poer.' 


1 BurrETIN, xiii. 142. 
2 Printed imperfectly in Literae Camtuarienses, iii. 414-6. At one point an important clause of 
twenty-three words has been omitted. 
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The differences are perhaps trivial, but they indicate a disregard for the 
textual integrity of the oath, which we seem justified in,. describing as 
characteristic of the period. 

At no great distance of time there was transcribed at Winchester another 
version of the coronation oath. The remarkable feature of this version is 
that it adds a new clause at the end : 


* Sire, toutes cestes choses avaundites vous garderez et tendretz a vostre 
poer, si Dieu vous aide et ses saintz ? 
‘ Respons. Oy, si Dieu me aide et ses sayntz.’ 


This clause is apparently derived from the Latin of one of the first. forms of 
the fourth recension of the office : 


*Prenunciatis omnibus confirmet se omnia esse seruaturum sacramento 
super altare protinus prestito coram cunctis.’ 


In neither of the French translations of the office, however, is this clause 
rendered otherwise than as a rubric. Once again it may be said that the 
differences are slight, but once again they show how the textual integrity of the 
oath was being disregarded. 

If we emphasize the differences in the French versions of the coronation 
oath which circulated in the fourteenth century, it is because the discussions of 
constitutional historians have tacitly assumed that the official form was readily 
accessible. We have demonstrated that this assumption is baseless and that, 
on the contrary, contemporaries would be inclined to found their arguments 
upon other forms, which might import political theories very difficult to 
reconcile with the king's own conception of his constitutional position. The 
conclusions to be drawn are as obvious as they'are important. 

H. G. RICHARDSON. 
G, O. Savrzs. 


1 This is found both in a cartulary and a custumal: see A. W. Goodman, Winchester Cathedral 
GAartulary, pp. 175-6. 

à Three Coronation Orders (Henry Bradshaw Soc.), pp. 40-1, 122. For some reason or other, it 
gave trouble to the translators, who seemingly did not understand their original. 
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HAYWARD TOWNSHEND’S JOURNALS 
III. The Journal for 1601. 


Fzw authors have suffered so much and so long from a publisher's title-page as 
Hayward Townshend. For two centuries and a half that stationer's fabrication 
has saddled him with responsibility for a bald series of parliamentary notes 
which are not his, extending over four sessions of the house of lords and three 
of the house of commons, and has deprived him of a reasonable claim to be 
regarded as the father of parliamentary journalism. He is the first journalist 
whose name is known and whose journal attains to adequate dimensions and ` 
distinction. Yet the latest and only expert criticism of the ‘ Historical 
Collections’ avers that there is ‘little real authorship’ in them, that what 
there is ‘is fictitious,’ and that ‘ the close relation’ between D’Ewes’ ‘ Journals’ 
and the ‘ Historical Collections’ is ‘ not due to the derivation of the former 
from the latter.'? The cause of this confusion is extremely simple. The 
careful reader of that criticism will note that its latest reference to the 
‘Collections’ is to p. 173, the title-page of Townshend’s 1601 journal ; all 
the other specific references fall between pp. 1-151 and refer to those portions of 
the ‘ Collections’ which were not concocted till a generation after ''ownshend's 
death. That 1601 journal, filling for one session of one house 164 pages 
against the 151 pages occupied by the seven other journals in the ‘ Collections,’ 
is wholly and exclusively Townshend’s work, which was pillaged by D’Ewes 
and mangled by Bowes in the compilation known as D’Ewes’ ‘ Journals of all 
the Parliaments of Queen Elizabeth.’ 


(i) The MSS. and the print. 


On it, the only extant original printed authority for the Commons’ pro- 
ceedings in 1601, Townshend's reputation rests, or would have rested, had it 


1 See Butteti, xiii (1935). 9-12; there is a slight misprint in line 5 from the foot of p. 11, where 
* the? should read ‘ that’ house of commons, which makes clearer than ever the restriction of the editor’s 
remarks to the 1601 parliament. 

3 John Hooker's journal for the parliament of 1571, printed in the ‘ Transactions of the Devon- 
shire Association’ (xi. 1879), only occupies twenty pages (472-92) and consists mainly of lists of bills 
read, with descriptive passages on the opening and closing of the parliament. A more serious competitor 
is the anonymous author of the journal for 1593, who has hitherto defied identification. 

3 English Hist. Rev. xxxvi. 96, 99. 
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not almost! invariably been quoted from the reduced and distorted form in 
which much of it appears in D'Ewes. Its value was recognized in the early 
seventeenth century, before D'Ewes began his compilation or was even out 
of his infancy. Contemporary copies of Elizabethan parliamentary diaries 
are rare, but copies of Townshend’s 1601 journal abound ; there are at least 
half a dozen made in the first quarter of the seventeenth century. One 
of them belonged in 1633 to George Wither (1588-1667) the poet and 
pamphleteer, and like Townshend a member of Lincoln’s Inn. Wither was 
connected by marriage with, and a pupil of, Ralph Starkey the archivist,? the 
‘ best part” of whose MSS. were purchased in October 1628 on Starkey's 
death by D'Ewes for 140/. and sold by D’Ewes’ grandson to Sir Robert 
Harley : the copy of Townshend's 1601 journal which bears Wither's name is 
now Harleian MS. 2283, from which the journal may have been printed ; for 
both omit the date ‘ Thursday, November 26 '—an error not found elsewhere.? 

Another MS.,4 which belonged to a later member of Lincoln's Inn, has 
pencil instructions on it not unlike those which D'Ewes systematically gave to 
his clerk ; it corrects the final date ‘anno 1600’ to ‘ 1601 '[o.s.], and on the 
dorse of the last folio has ‘ to be returned up in Michaelmas Terme to [name 
obliterated] 1635,’ which suggests that it may have been a Lincoln’s Inn MS. 
lent out to members for perusal. But there are MSS. which have earlier 
dates, like B.M. Cotton MS. Titus F. ii. This again is only a copy and it 
breaks off half-way through the parliament of 1601 in the middle of a sentence 
in Sir Robert Cecil’s speech on 24 November ; its interest consists in the fact 
that it is signed at the end with Cotton’s initials and the date ‘23 July 1607.’ 
Apart from these specific dates, five MSS., B.M. Egerton 2222, Harl. 2283, 
Stowe 362 and 363, and Bodleian MS. Rawlinson A. 100, take us back 
inferentially to a date at least five years earlier than Cotton’s signature ; for 
they all end the journal with the phrase ‘anno Reginae Elizabethae 44'° currente 


l'[he references to Commons’ proceedings for 1601 in the ‘ Political History of England,’ 
vol. vi (1910), are all taken from Townshend, not D'Ewes. 

2 Hugh Starkey, apparently his brother, was also of Lincoln’s Inn, admitted in 1587 ; and John 
Starkey published Bowes’ edition of D'Ewes' ‘ Journals.’ 

3 Gf. below, p. 152. It has at the end some memoranda : (1) that very few cheered the queen 
as she came out, and (2) that there ‘ used’ to be a scaffold at the back of the seats for those who wore 
wide breeches stuffed with hair etc., which is also in Stowe MS. 362 and in Egerton 2222 (see 
below). It also has a speech by Sir Benjamin Rudyerd delivered apparently in 1640, and a reference 
to Charles I's argument about his coronation oath in May 1642. 

* Offered for sale by Messrs. Hodgson in March 1936; its correction of ‘ 1600’ as the year of 
Egerton’s star-chamber speech suggests that it is a copy of B.M. Stowe 362, which alone has this mis- 
take, though the Rawlinson MS. (see below) has the curious ambiguity * An». 160:’ For the 
examination of the Hodgson and the B.M. MSS. I am indebted to Miss Marjorie Blatcher. 
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et adhuc incompleto. 'This does not of course: prove that these identical MSS. 
were written before 17 Nov. 1602, but it does prove that the original from 
which they were derived was written before that date. It might be suggested 
that ‘adhuc incompleto’ is merely a tautological expansion of ‘currente, 
and refers to the date of the dissolution of parliament and not to that of the 
completion of the MS. But it would be an otiose addition to make with 
reference to 19 Dec. 1601, when the first month of Elizabeth's forty-fourth 
regnal year was itself barely complete. 

What appear to be the most finished copies of Townshend’s original version, 
which was ' written ' from day to day during the session, are the Bodleian MS., 
B.M. Egerton 2222, and Stowe 362. In the D.N.B. article on Townshend 
the Rawlinson MS. is said to be ' the original’: it is a separate volume and no 
part of a collection, and was thought at the Bodleian to be a late sixteenth 
century MS. This opinion, while not strictly accurate—since it could not 
have been written before 1601—is good evidence of an early date, which is 
perhaps supported by a correction in the ‘incipit’ of the journal, where the 
‘our’ before ‘Queen Elizabeth’ has been crossed out. This crossing out may 
or may not have been done by Townshend ; but in either case the alteration 
makes it clear that the original was written in the forty-fourth year of Elizabeth's 
reign, for no one can describe a year as ' current and till now incomplete ’ after 
it has been completed. But the lack of any letters or other script known to 
be in Townshend's hand precludes any proof that the Rawlinson, or any other 
known, MS. of the journal was actually written by him. Probably it was not ; 
both roman and italic hands are used, and the general neatness of the MS. 
suggests a professional scribe rather than a rising young barrister and politician. 

The case for B.M. Egerton MS. 2222 would be stronger but for its 
undoubtedly late 17th century hand! ; and it is a pity that the information 
available for its provenance is so meagre. For the temptation to associate the 
original of this particular MS. with Sir Thomas Egerton, lord keeper in the 
1601 parliament and afterwards lord chancellor and baron Ellesmere, is con- 
siderable ; he, like Townshend, was of Lincoln's Inn, and in his speech at the 
presentation of the Speaker on 30 October he had commended to the attention 


1 B.M. Cat. of Addit. M88.1854—75, ii. dau A point, the value of which it is difficult to assess, 
is that this MS., alone of those examined, has no express attribution of authorship, though it is in- 
cidentally mentioned on f. 38. Ona fly-leaf at the beginning is written ‘ Stamford 1693,’ and Stam- 
ford then belonged to Thomas Grey, second earl of Stamford, whose uncle was Anchitell Grey, the 
author of ‘ Grey's Commons’ Debates.’ The MS. belonged in 1836 to Alfred John Kempe (D.N.B.), 
who by a curious coincidence died at ‘ Stamford’ Villas, Fulham Road ; he edited the * Loseley MSS.’ 
which had belonged to the family of Ellesmere's second wife, and a later Egerton bequeathed to the 
B.M. the fund out of which Kempe’s MS. was purchased in 1873. 
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of the house, as an evil, of the commonwealth, the number of ' common 
solicitors.’ Now, Townshend himself introduced a bill on this subject on 
9 November, and the Egerton MS. of his journal has a peculiarity with respect 
to it which occurs in no other known copy. At folio 38 under that date it 
reads ‘an Act to restraine the number of common Sollicitors, putt in by 
myselfe, the Collector of this Journal (viz*. Hayward 'Towneshend of Lincolnes 
Inne)’; a marginal note on that folio in the same hand runs: ' fol. [blank]. 
See the speech deliuered wt: this Bill at this mark X’; the speech is given 
at this mark on folio 244 towards the end of the MS. in an appendix of 
documents ; and the bill itself is called ‘my Bill touching Sollicitors. This 
appendix is itself interesting: all the MSS. examined have an appendix of 
documents varying in number from seven to three and in their contents ; but 
the Egerton MS. has most, and two out of the seven (Townshend’s speech 
and the Speaker's prayer) are in MSS. Rawlinson, Stowe 362, and Harl. 2283 
embodied in the text. A fourth singular and significant item in the Egerton’s 
appendix is Townshend's statement that he had the Speaker's address to the 
queen on 30 Nov. ‘ from himselfe, beyng his originall’, and had compared 
‘some other copies’ of Elizabeth’s answer. In spite of its later hand, 
Egerton 2222 is the most authoritative of our MSS. ; for (1) it reproduces 
'Townshend's instructions but (2) leaves his text and appendices as they stood 
without (1) omitting his instructions or (2) incorporating his appendices in 
his text. 


'The third of these MSS., B.M. Stowe 362, is an earlier but more finished 
product ; it alone (apart from Titus F. ii, which copies it) has Townshend's 
1597-8 journal printed above; and it is said to be the MS. from which 
Stowe 363 is copied. But 363 probably had another original and in a few details 
it corrects Stowe 362. For instance, its title gives Townshend’s description of 
himself as ‘ of Lincoln’s Inn’ and not as ‘ burgess’ etc. ; and, like the Egerton 
MS., it omits the prayer dnd Townshend’s ‘solicitors’ speech from the text, 
though it does not supply them in its appendix. Stowe 362 is, however, of 
interest, since it has the most intimate account of the queen’s passage through the 
commons on 30 October? ; and was apparently using at least two earlier MSS. 
For, while it began by copying the error of Harl. 2283 in omitting the date 
‘Thursday, November 26’, it corrects itself from another better source.® 
Two other Stowe MSS. (358 and 359) deal with the 1601 among other 
parliaments of Elizabeth’s reign: 358 is simply a transcript of the Cotton 
MS. Titus, breaking off in the middle of the same sentence, while 359 is 


1 BULLETIN, xii. I-31. 2 Fol. 261. 3 See above, p. 150, and below, p. 163. 
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` Sir Roger Twysden’s compilation made while’ he' was in custody in Lambeth 

palace in 1645. It was ‘collected,’ he says, out of D'Ewes's ‘ memorialls,' 

.., Townshend’s, and his own father’s journals! and; what is more important, 
'y^ Originall or Clarks Journall’ which ‘I . . . especyally tyed my self to 
follow’ (f. 301) ; it disappeared soon afterwards. He also explains that the 
passages scored in red ink by the side are not in the original journal. 

This cursory survey helps to indicate the unique value attached to Towns- 
-hend’s journal from the time at which it was written. The fact that he obtained 
the Speaker's own MS. of his speech on 30 November indicates not only that 
he was a persona grata to its author but that he was known to be keeping a 
journal. Caution, however, is needed in dealing with parliamentary reports. 
The technique is entirely different from that of writing, transcribing, and 
collating MSS. where the written word is the original source ; for in parlia- 
mentary debates the original words are spoken. Speeches may, indeed, like 
sermons and lectures, be written ; 'lownshend's own, in introducing his 
‘solicitors’ bill, certainly was, and probably his much longer speech on the 
painters and plaisterers bill ;* and he may have borrowed or acquired other 
speeches than the Speaker's on 30 November. But he could not have borrowed 
wholesale, nor could debaters tell him beforehand what debate might produce, 
and a good deal in his text is apt retort. He sometimes tells us, moreover, 
that he could not report what was said, once because he was not there, once 
because he could not ‘ note’ the technical language, and once because it was 
getting too dark to see. ‘There is no doubt that his original MS., except for 
a few speeches, was ‘written’ in the house while the house was sitting. 

It follows that not one of our MSS. is, strictly speaking, original, and that 
all are fair copies of a version extended from what Townshend got down on paper 
while he was reporting. So lohg as stenography was in its infancy, variations 
of original reports consisted generally of three kinds : (1) selection of speakers 
to report ; (2) selection of different passages from the same speech ; and (3) 
the extent of abbreviation. There are samples of all three in Townshend’s 
journal: (1) in the subsidy debate on 7 November the Hatfield MS.‘ reports 
eighteen members, Townshend only seven ; (2) Townshend's reports of the 
Speaker's and lord keeper's speeches on 19 December vary considerably from 


1 On the two Roger 'T'wysdens, father and son, see D.N.B. 

3 The fact that this speech, delivered on 12 December, nowhere appears as a ' separate’ in the 
appendices may imply that Townshend’s journal ix extenso did not keep pace with the progress of 
the session, and that he was therefore able to incorporate it in its proper place. 

$ More elaborate examples of these variations will be found in Professor Notestein's six volumes of 
‘Commons Debates’ for the 1621 parliament. 

4 Vol. xi. 484—5. 
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Roger Wilbraham's ;1 and (3) Townshend sometimes reports verbatim, 
sometimes a few sentences, and sometimes epitomizes a speech in a single one. 
Now the variations in the different Townshend MSS. are not of this character : 
they are the variations of scribes transcribing, not what Townshend got down 
in the house, but what he or a clerk subsequently extended into finished 
form. Nor can there be much doubt that the superiority of Townshend’s 
journal to all its predecessors—and, indeed, the general improvement of 
parliamentary reporting in the early seventeenth century—was largely due 
to the development of English stenography. The difference between the 
meagreness and the fullness of Townshend’s own 1597-8 and 1601 journals 
may possibly be explained by his having, during the interval, learnt some sort 
of shorthand from the pioneer works of Timothy Bright or Peter Bales.? 
No trace of these original shorthand notes has been found, and they would not 
naturally have been preserved. But it is perfectly clear that the extant MSS., 
with their professional hands, italic and roman, marginal notes, and appendices, 
are extensions of an original unintelligible to the ordinary reader and unsuited 
for exact reproduction. 

Nearly all the MSS., including the earliest and best, contain at least one 
appendix which could not have been compiled before March 1603/4. It is 
a list of the 1601 M.P.’s, and the names given are as a rule accurate, occasionally 
filling gaps in the 1878 ‘ Return.’ But they also include in the list of con- 
stituencies the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, which were only created 
parliamentary boroughs by James I’s charter of 12 March 1603/4. The 

1 Camden Miscellany, x. 41-4. 

? For the development of modern shorthand in England— its birthplace ’—in the sixteenth 
century, see D.N.B. s.vv. Bales, Peter, and Bright, Timothy, and the Excyc/. Britannica, 11th ed., xxiv. 
1008-9. Bales was patronized by the queen, Walsingham,and Hatton, and published his ‘ Writing 
Scholemaster . . . for teaching swift writing etc.’ in 1590 (2nd ed. 1597). On8 Feb. 1600/o1 he 
was imprisoned in the king's bench prison for complicity in Essex’ rebellion (dc#s P.C. 1600—01, p. 160; 
cf. Cal. 8.P. Dom. 1601-3, passim ; Hatfield MSS. xi. 206 ; Egerton Papers, Camden Soc., p. 323); 
but in 1604 he described himself às ‘ Peter Bales, the Small Writer, Writing Schoole Mr’. to the 
Prince’ [Henry]: he says he had written James J’s ‘ Basilicon Doron for the Prince in a small volume 
to be worn as a tablet book ’ (Hatfield M88. xvi. 402). "Timothy Bright’s ‘ famous treatise? (D.N.B.) 
entitled * Characterie * was dedicated to Queen Elizabeth and published in 1588 ; its object was that 
*a swifte hande may herewith write orations or publike actions of speach' (for a criticism of 
* Characterie’ or ‘ Brachygraphy’ as a means of pirating Shakespeare's plays, see ' Shakespeare and 
the Reporters’ by W. Matthews in ‘ Trans. of the Bibliographical Society’ N.S. xv. (1935), 481-98). 
There is possibly a reference to his shorthand when ‘Townshend, explaining his inability (p. 227) to 
report a city M.P.’s very long speech touching the manner of trade by exchange in merchants’ [ż.e. 
bankers'] language, he remarks that he could not well note’ it (cf. O.£.D. s.vv. ‘ Notation,’ 5, and 
‘Note,’ så. 13; and Lewis and Short, s.v. * noto, B b, ‘ to write in shorthand or cipher, to set down 
in a summary form"); but when his inability is due to the darkness, he says he could not * write’ the 
speeches. It was not darkness that prevented him reporting the terminology of exchange, but the lack 
of shorthand symbols for technical terms. 
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tine of that list must have taken it from a crown-office list of the constituencies 
to which writs were sent for the parliament summoned to meet on 19 March : 
the appendix to Townshend gives, of course, no university M.P.’s for the 1601 
parliament, leaving blank.spaces. Most of these appendices, notably the list 
of acts (i.e. bills) read, his own ‘solicitors’ speech, and Aguilar’s letter 
read to the house by Cecil, were no doubt intended to be included by 
Townshend ; but the fact that a list of constituencies, which could not have 
been compiled before 1604, is included rules out the idea that any of these 
MSS. can be in Townshend’s own hand. 

The printed text is apparently based on a single MS. and not on a collation, 
though, if it was printed from the Harl. MS. 2283, the editor must have 
added from another source, e.g. the list of M.P.’s and Egerton’s star-chamber 
speech. But there is no reason to suppose that he tampered with it, though 
there are many obvious misprints,! occasionally a misplacement by the 
transcriber, and the list of bills read is omitted.? These are only tentative 
suggestions and the task of its collation with the various MSS. and producing 
a scholarly edition must be left to some future editor or historian of the 1601 
parliament. ‘Townshend’s journal richly deserves it: apart from its unique 
historical value and the information it gives on the parliamentary careers 
of the forbears of seventeenth century statesmen like the earls of Clarendon 
and Rochester, the Cromwells, Carys (Falkland), Phelips, Saviles, Stanhopes, 
and. others, it is replete with vigorous, racy, Elizabethan english and with 
phrases and sayings that have been attributed to later and more literary authors. 
‘The remedy is worse than the disease ' was remarked by Dr. John Bond, M.P., 
on 12 Dec. 1601, years before Bacon used it to end his essay on ' Seditions ’ 
Anthony Dyott opines that ' every man can tame a shrew but he that hath 
her’ (p. 224) ; Serjeant Harris éxplains what ‘ Basingstoke reckonings’ mean ; 
on the same page (283) an obscure M.P. remarks that ‘even reckoning 
makes long friends ' and advises that ‘ every man cut his coat according to his 
cloth’ ; Townshend himself in a speech (p. 201) says M.P.’s are ' the grand 
quien of this land ’—a comparison which has been attributed by one living 

1 E.g. Hubbart' for Secretary Herbert (p. 122), ‘empire’ for ‘enemy’ (p. 177), ‘ Clayfield ’ 
for * Calfield,’ M.P. (p. 284), ‘ Singy’ for ‘ Snigge,’ M.P. (p. 311), ‘ Mr. Speaker modestly forbids 
me’ for ‘ Mr. Speaker, modesty forbids me’ (p. 295). The proper names are printed correctly 
elsewhere (pp. 226, 317, 325, 344). 

2 As compared with the 88 bills read in 1597-8 (Buuetin, xii. 28-31) the Stowe MS. 362 gives 
116 for 1601, and Egerton 2222 gives 121, both including ‘a new Acte with the same tytle’ ; but 
Stowe has three which do not appear in Egerton, and Egerton eight which do not appear in Stowe. 

3 It is used earlier in the debate on the second reading of Bacon's bill against inclosures on Saturday, 
7 Nov. 1597 by an able but anonymous critic of the bill whose speech fills over 2 pp. in the Ca/. Hatfield 
M88., vii. 541-3 (cf. BULLETIN, xii. 10). . 
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American historian to another ; and constitutional historians may be interested 
to learn that as late as 1601 an M.P. translated in pleno parliamento ‘in open 
parliament’ (p. 233), and that the clerk of the crown—not the clerk of the 
parliaments—‘ is our immediate officer ' (p. 216). 


(il) The author and his antecedents. 


Our task is here to give some account of the author, of whom it is said that 
‘little is known,’ and his qualifications. In a sense he was born to the work. 
His only known journalistic predecessor, John Hooker, was a praiseworthy 
product of Exeter who seems to have had only one forbear in Parliament, the 
Robert Hooker returned at a by-election in 1534. Hayward Townshend 
had immediate ancestors who bestrode Parliamentary representation from 
East Anglia to the Welsh borders, and from Lancashire to Sussex. His 
great-great-grandfather, Sir Roger, the founder of the family which reached its 
climax in the earls and marquises of the eighteenth century, sat for Bramber 
and Calne, Sir Roger’s second son, Sir Robert, for Norfolk, and his grandson 
(Sir) Henry (Hayward’s father) for Bridgnorth and Ludlow. For Henry had 
married the daughter of Sir Rowland Hayward, the notable lord mayor who is 
not in the D.N.B.3 ; and, while Sir Rowland sat for London, his father George 
had represented Bridgnorth in the Reformation parliament, and Sir Rowland 
inherited or acquired thirteen manors in Shropshire and founded a school at 
Bridgnorth. ‘The Townshend connexion with the Welsh marches went 
back to Henry's father Sir Robert, who was a member of the council for Wales 
and its marches and justice in Cheshire and Flint from the reigns of Henry VIII 
to Elizabeth, and lies buried with his wife Anne under the finest tomb in 
St. Lawrence's, Ludlow.3 Henry succeeded him in these offices and, besides 
marrying Susan Hayward, held his country-seat at Cound,* near Shrewsbury, 
of her brother Sir John. t 

But Sir Rowland Hayward was responsible for most of his grandson and 

^1 Cf. Rot. Parl. ii. 3264, 3285; the M.P. was Laurence Hyde, and his reference was to the 
second of these two entries. 

? See Miss Winifred Jay, Sir Rowland Hayward, reprinted from * London and Middlesex Archaeo- 
logical Soc. Transactions,’ N.S. VI. iii. 509-27. 

3 C. A. J. Skeel, Council in the Marches of Wales, p. 193. Sir Robert may also have begun the 
‘Townshend connexion with London, for according to the Shropshire visitation of 1623 (Harl. Soc., 
ii. 463-5) he married Anne, daughter of Alderman John Machill (cf. Machyn's Diary, pp. 170, 
364-5). But Nash (Worcestershire, 2nd. ed. 1799, i. 379) makes him marry Alice, daughter of 
John Poppey of Twyford, Norfolk, and Ludlow. He may have had two wives. 

4 In various volumes of the Cal. of State Papers and Hist. MSS. Commission Cound or Cond is 


wrongly extended ‘ Cond[over]'; they are respectively four miles S.E. and S. of Shrewsbury. Sir 
Rowland had purchased Cound from Henry Fitzalan, earl of Arundel (15111-8060). 
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(presumably) godson’s parliamentary connexions. By his first wife, Joan 
Tillesworth, he had three daughters only : (1) Elizabeth who married, firstly, 
Richard Warren, M.P. for Essex in 1592/3 and son of Sir Ralph Warren 
(twice lord mayor and a friend of Sir Richard Gresham and of Edward Hall 
the chronicler 1) ; and secondly, on 21 July 1597, Sir Thomas Knyvett, M.P. ;? 
(2) Susan, who married (Sir) Henry Townshend ; and (3) Joan who married 
Sir John Thynne, son of the builder of Longleat, ancestor of the marquises of 
Bath, and himself M.P. for Heytesbury and other constituencies from 1584 
to1601. Thynne’s mother, Christian, was sister of Sir Thomas Gresham, whose 
wife was sister of the lord keeper, Sir Nicholas Bacon’s first wife ; and Hayward 
‘Townshend was thus distantly connected with Francis Bacon, who shared with 
Sir Robert Cecil the leadership of the Commons in 1601. Sir Rowland 
Hayward's second wife was Catherine, daughter of Thomas Smythe (d. 1591) 
by his wife Alice, daughter of Sir Andrew Judd, lord mayor in 1550 ; and 
Catherine's brother, Sir Thomas Smythe (1558?—162 5),? was sheriff of London 
during Essex' rebellion, first governor of the East India Company, treasurer 
of the Virginia Company, and ancestor of the Smythes, viscounts Strangford. 
Of Sir Rowland's children by this second marriage, Sir John the second son 
was apparently a master in chancery, M.P. for Bridgnorth in 1621 and Saltash 
in 1626, and left £100 to Bridgnorth school.* 

While both Sir Rowland Hayward and his son-in-law Sir Henry Townshend 
lived to a ripe old age, the fertility of their marriages was almost equalled by the 
premature mortality of their children. Five of Sir Rowland's died in infancy ; 
and his eldest daughter by his first wife had no issue by her first husband, 
Richard Warren, and only two daughters, both of whom predeceased her, 
by her second husband, Lord Knyvett. Sir Rowland's third daughter, Lady 
Thynne, was more fortunate ; but all the sons of the second, Lady Townshend, 
predeceased their father with the possible exception of Warren, the youngest,® 
who is said in Sir Henry’s will, dated 2 April 1621, to be ‘ now beyonde the 
seas and doubtfull of his lief,’ and died before 1623. Hayward the eldest 
had died first, Tillesworth followed, and then John (probably not the M.P. 

1 Sir Ralph Warren's widow married Sir Thomas White, founder of St. John’s college, Oxford ; 
and eros who also was M.P. for Bridgnorth, bequeathed his charts to Sir Ralph Warren (BunieTin, 
= Y xii. II 7.53. ‘ Warren’ was given as a christian name to one of Hayward ‘Townshend’s 
brothers, and 'Tillesworth to another ; _Knyvett was created M.A. of Oxford on the occasion of 


Elizabeth’s visit, 27 Sept. 1592 (Reg. II. i. 235), and Baron Knyvett of Escrick in 1607. 

? D.N.B. lii. 128-9. 

4 Miss Jay, oc. cit. p. 523 ; Notestein, Commons Debates, 1621, index. 

5 Born in 1591 ; adm. Lincoln’s Inn, 1600, and barrister 1607 ; he is described as * son and heir’ 
in his father's will. $ P.C.C. 107 Dale. 
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for Warwick in 1597, 1601, 1604, and 1614) who was lately buried at the 
date of his father’s wil. Their mother Susan (Hayward) had predeceased | 
them all, being buried at Cound on 31 May 1592 ; and on 2 Sept. 1593 Sir. 
Henry married his second wife Dorothy, daughter of Christopher Hevening- 
ham of Pipehill, Staffordshire. She survived him with an only son? Henry, 
who was aged 15 when he matriculated from St. Mary Hall on 31 May 1616, 
and 21 in 1623, when, as head of the family, he drew up the pedigree recorded 
in the heralds’ visitation of Shropshire in that year. This Henry, who died 
in 1663, carried on the literary tradition of his eldest half-brother Hayward, 
by writing a diary 3 which deals mainly with the Civil War. He married 
Elizabeth, daughter and co-heir of Sir John Acton of Elmley Lovett, Worcester- 
shire, who was descended from Sir Robert Acton, a M.P. in the Reformation 
parliament ; and a great-granddaughter of this marriage conveyed Elmley 
Lovett by marriage to Sir William Forester, M.P. for Wenlock 1679-1713 
and himself descended from the John ‘ Forster’ who represented, with Hall 
the chronicler, the same borough in the same Reformation parliament.? 

To return to the father of both the diarists, Sir Henry Townshend of Cound. 
He was admitted to Lincoln’s Inn in 1559, called to the bar 20 May 1568 and 
to the bench 25 Nov. 1579 and was autumn reader in 1580. But his long career 
centred almost entirely in the marches of Wales. He was elected M.P. for 
Bridgnorth in the parliaments of 1571 and 1572—83, made recorder of Ludlow 
in 1577, chief justice of Chester and member of the council of Wales in 1579, 
recorder of Leominster in 1590, high steward of Oswestry in 1596, steward 
of Shrewsbury in 1598, vice-chamberlain of Chester in 1603, when he was 
also knighted, was returned M.P. for Ludlow in 1614, and became first 
recorder of Oswestry in 1617.4 The chief justice of Chester acted as vice- 

1 Foster, in his A/smai Oxon., suggests that this Henry was third son of Sir John Townshend 
(1568-1603) ; but his age, coupled with the facts that he was of ‘ Salop, not of Norfolk, and matricu- 
lated, like his half-brothers Hayward and Warten, from St. Mary Hall, indicate Sir Henry as his father. 

* Published in 2 vols. by the Worcestershire Historical Society, 1920. It is sometimes said that it 
was not this Henry, but his son Robert, who married Elizabeth Acton. ‘The error seems to be due to 
Nash (Worcestershire, ed. 1781, i. 378, pedigree). But Nash misses out the younger Henry Townshend, 
whose son by Elizabeth Acton was probably named Robert after his mother’s grandfather, Sir Robert 
Acton (d. 1558). 

3 Though not himself a grandson of Sir Rowland Hayward, this Henry Townshend had a grand- 
son christened Rowland (1646—85), who was D.C.L. and fellow of All Souls; he died at Wolvercote 
on 18 July 1685 * dizzied with drink’ after a fall from his horse returning from playing bowls at 
Woodstock, and was buried in All Souls chapel on the 2oth (Wood, Life and Times, Oxf. Hist. Soc., 
iii. 154; Fosters 47. Oxoz.). 

4° Shropshire Archaeol. and Nat. Hist. Soc., Transactions, 2nd ser., vii. 18-9; x. 3345 Dovaston 
MSS. in Hist. MSS. Comm. 13th Rep. App. iv, some of the datings in which are wrong, ¢.g. on pp. 


260, 262, James I is credited with a twenty-third regnal year extending into December and even the 
following March, when it really lasted only four days (24-27 March 1625). 
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': president in the absence of the president and vice-president of the council of 

. Wales ;* and on 16 May. 1600 Rowland Whyte writes to Sir Robert Sidney 
that * Mr. Townsend (whom my Lord Pembroke [the President] hates) is by 
the Queen appointed to attend that service and to have C Ji. fee by the yeare.' 3 
In 1617 he referred to his forty-four years' personal experience of the govern- 
ment of the marches, and was still acting on 29 Sept. 1621. He made his will 
on 2 April 1621,? died on 8 December, and was buried at Cound on the 9th. 
His will was proved on the 17th, and according to the inquisition post mortem 
(not taken till 20 Sept. 1623) his widow Dorothy was still living then at Cound.4 
Besides the sons who have been mentioned, Sir Henry had three daughters by 
his first wife, the youngest of whom married (Sir) Philip (1578—1630), fifth 
and youngest son of Henry Cromwell of Hinchinbrook and uncle of the 
Protector.5 . 

Hayward Townshend was therefore well endowed with ancestors, relatives, 
and family connexions rich in political influence and parliamentary experience ; 
and some knowledge of them helps to explain the outstanding qualities of his 
journal, his special attention to certain topics, and the position so young a 
member attained in the house. He was born in 1576 or 1577 and was there- 
fore possibly under age when he was first elected for Bishop’s Castle in Shrop- 
shire on 16 Oct. 1597. He had been admitted (like his father) to Lincoln’s 
Inn on 23 Jan. 1593/4, being at his father’s request ‘ dispensed withall for 
his vacations so long as he shall remain at Oxford.’ * "There he had entered St. 
Mary Hall as a gentleman-commoner—as afterwards did his younger brothers 
Warren and Henry—and graduated B.A. on 22 Feb. 1594/5. St. Mary Hall 
was an offshoot of Oriel college, by which its principal was appointed. George 

1 C. A. J. Skeel, op. cit. 1904, passim » Ormerod’s Cheshire, i. 61-6; Cal. 8.P. Dom., Addenda, 
1603-23, ii. 425, where he is wrongly reported as dead in 1617. 

* Collins, Letters and Memorials, ii. 195. 

3 P.C.C. 107 Dale. 

* Nash in his Worcestershire (1781), i. 378, says that she was buried on 15 July 1605, but on p. 379 
gives more correctly 15 July 1635 from the inscription on her tombstone ; Nash also omits the younger 
diarist, Henry, from his pedigree, and makes his son Robert the husband of his mother Elizabeth 
Acton (cf. Henry T.’s Diary in Worcs. Hist. Soc. 1920, vol. i. p. ii). ' 

5 Gf. above, BurLETIN, xii. 11, #. 53. The (Sir) Oliver Cromwell there mentioned by Hayward 
'T. was Philip’s eldest brother and godfather of the Protector. He married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Bromley, the lord chancellor (1530-87), and one of Bromley’s most notable decisions 
related to the Knyvett who married Hayward T'.’s aunt Elizabeth (see J. A. Hamilton, afterwards 
Lord Sumner, in D.N.B. on Bromley). After the death of Oliver’s first wife he married, on 7 July 
1601, the widow of Sir Horatio Palavicino, and his eldest son married Palavicino’s daughter, while 
two of Sir Oliver’s daughters married two of Palavicino’s sons (D.N.B.). Three of the Cromwells 
were also, like three of the ''ownshends, members of Lincoln’s Inn. 

8 Lincoln’s Inn, Admission Reg. i. 116; Black Books, ii. 31: his ancestor, Sir Roger Townshend, 
had been admitted to the same inn in 1454. 
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E P Dale, possibly a relative of Valentine Dale, the Civilian" and"diploinatist, then |" 
7 :' held that office. ‘Townshend took no higher degree, but he was called.to'the. 
bar at Lincoln's Inn on 20 May 1601, a fact to which he made playful allusion _ 
in his last speech in parliament.! On 9 Nov. 1602 he was appointed-membert: 

;of a Lincoln's Inn library committee, and that is the latest reference to him 
`. that has been traced.? His name does not appear among the members of the 
committee who presented their report on 25 April 1605.8 No will and no 
inquisition post mortem, and no record of marriage have been found. His 
half-brother Henry, the last surviving son of Sir Henry, possibly born after +- 
Hayward’s death,‘ simply records in the 1623 visitation of Shropshire that 
Hayward died without issue ; and he probably had no real property. He is 
not mentioned in his father's will, made nearly twenty years after Hayward's 
death. All Susan Hayward’s sons were dead before 1623, and the extreme 
improbability that a man who had made such a mark in parliament as Hayward 
had done, and possessed so much family influence, should have failed to secure 
re-election and have sunk into complete oblivion leaves early death the only 
explanation. It is possible that he just survived Queen Elizabeth. 


(iii) Townshend’s qualifications and characteristics. 


His age at death was therefore little more than twenty-five years, and his 
parliamentary experience was limited to the two parliaments for each of which 
he kept a journal. The immense difference between them indicates an in- 
tellectual growth during the interval which gave promise of a great career ; 
and few members have made at so early an age so marked an impression on 
the house of commons. Apart from the younger Pitt who was an exception 
to all rules, the nearest approach to Hayward Townshend was Charles 
‘Townshend; who made his mark at the age of twenty-seven, became secretary- 

_ at-war at thirty-five, chancéllor of the exchequer at forty-one, and died at forty- 
‘two. Hayward’s initial advantages, though far less than Pitt’s or even Charles 


1 On 16 Dec. 1601 (Col, p. 329). 

3 ‘There is an intriguing sentence in Manningham’s ‘ Diary’ (Camden Soc., p. 130) under date 
12 Feb. 1601/2, stating that * Ben Johnson, the poet, now lives upon one ‘Townesend and scornes the 
world'; but there seems little doubt that this, as the editor suggests, refers to Aurelian ‘ Townsend ' 
(see D.N.B.). 

3 Lincoln’s Inn, Black Books, ii. 75, 88. The Townshend on this committee cannot have: been 
Hayward’s father because, apart from Sir Henry’s regular absence in the west, he had been a bencher 
since 1579 and the committee consisted of three benchers and three barristers, among whom Townshend 
appears last on the list, he no doubt being the junior member. 

4 See above, p. 158. 
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E Townisherid’s s, were: husual' in the sixteenth century. Young men bent on 

. politics them asa rule went either to Oxford or Cambridge to graduate i in civil 
law ånd become diplomatists or chancery officials, or went to an inn of court 
‘and become common lawyers. Hayward Townshend had the advantage of 
both disciplines. His Lincoln’s Inn connexions were probably more useful 
than those of St. Mary Hall. Its learning and labour had long been famous, 
and it contained, during Townshend’s membership and his father’s, a remark- 
able collection of lawyers and scholars likely to befriend a promising junior 
colleague. Pre-eminent among them were Sir John Puckering, lord keeper 
in the 1592-3 parliament, and Egerton, lord keeper in those of 1597-8 and 
1601 ; Henry Hobart, afterwards chief justice and author of ‘ Reports’ ; 
Thomas Fleming, recorder of London and the successful rival of Francis 
Bacon as solicitor-general in succession to Coke and Egerton ; Burghley’s 
secretary, Michael Hickes ; Francis Thynne, the Chaucerian scholar, friend 
of Egerton, and connected by marriage with Townshend ; Thomas Lodge, 
the poet who dedicated a book to Egerton ; and Lambarde, Spelman, and 
Hakewill the antiquaries. 

Townshend probably owed more to them than to his numerous relatives 
and connexions by marriage. Besides himself there were two Townshends 
in the 1597 parliament and four in 1601 ; and three of his sister's brothers-in- 
law—Oliver, Richard, and Robert Cromwell—were alike members of Lincoln’s 
Inn and of the 1601 parliament, but none of them makes any figure in Hayward 
Townshend's journal. It is, however, one of its characteristics to specify an 
M.P.’s inn of court, whatever it might be, and he does not appear to favour 
unduly the members of his own. Nor does he advertise his family connexions, 
and it is not from his journal that we learn of their existence. He was 
distantly connected with the Stanhopes through the marriage of Sir Roger 
Townshend (d. 1590) with Anne daughter of Sir Michael Stanhope, and aunt 
of Sir John (afterwards Lord) Stanhope who was vice-chamberlain and treasurer 
of the chamber and M.P. for Nottinghamshire in 1601. He is mentioned by 
Townshend, but neither of the other two Stanhopes who sat in that parliament. 
Bacon of course appears frequently, but neither Sir John Thynne nor the other 
two Townshends who also sat in 1601. Hayward had enough to say of him- 
self, and he may have been egotistical. But it is all to the good to have a 
parliamentary diarist who can write directly ‘1’ or ‘ we’ ‘did’ or ‘said’ this, 
that, and the other ; and the value of his journal is enbanced by the active and 
influential part he played in the events he describes and by his mastery of the 
technique of parliamentary procedure. 

He was not a mere Journalist, and he had obviously begun, at least from 
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his first election, preparing for a political career. In his fragmentary 1597-8 
journal he confesses that he missed the lord keeper’s opening address owing to. 
his * want of knowledge in the fashion of the Parliament,’ and therefore reports 
it only ' by relacon of others that heard it.’ Similarly he confesses that he 
“could not hear three words together’ of the Speaker’s address to the queen 
in the upper house three days later.1 But he copied ‘ word for word out of 
the Clerke of the Parliamentes booke’ the prayer which ‘according to the 
usuall course the Speaker brought in.’ Throughout that session he was 
careful to note precedents, points, and rules of procedure ; he refers to the 
indignation caused by the appearance of ‘ canvassing,’ and reports a brief con- 
versation he overheard as members left the house.? But he makes no mention 
of motion or speech of his own, and was content to learn from others. 

During the three and a half years which intervened between that parliament 
and 1601, Townshend had increased in knowledge and confidence ; and, 
while others spoke more frequently, Townshend’s interventions appear to 
have been more effective than those of any other non-official member of the 
house except Bacon. No doubt he devotes more space to his actions and 
speeches than another reporter would have done : even if he had not written 
them out beforehand, he would remember them better than others. But he 
was certainly able to take down a good deal of what others said at the time.? 
'This is obvious from such a speech as Cecil's on 26 November made, at the 
Speaker's request and after a few moments' consultation with his councillor 
colleagues in the house, reported in the first person singular, and filling three 
of Townshend's printed pages. His version of the queen’s ‘ golden speech ’ 
on 30 November is independent of that ‘ taken verbatim by A.B.’ in the P.R.O.* 
and the Speaker's address to the queen on the same occasion was obtained from 
the Speaker (Sir John Croke) himself. There is, however,'no doubt that 
Townshend took down the other speeches in his journal. In his account of the 
afternoon sitting on 12 December he writes, after two pages of debate, that 
* divers others made several speeches ; but because it grew dark, I could not 
write them.’ 5 

His journal is in fact full of remarks and observations which could only 


1 See BurrETIN, xii. 5, 9. 

2 Ibid. xii. 11, 13-4 bis, 16, 18—20. 

3 Gf. his report (p. 190) of Bacon's remarks, * Ple tell you, Mr. Speaker, I'le speak out of mine 
own experience,’ where he is obviously getting down Bacon’s ipsissima verba. 

4 Cal. 8.P. Dom. 1601-3, p. 123. 

5 12 Dec. is 22 Dec. [n.s.], when the sun sets in London at 3.52. On this afternoon, which was a 
Saturday, the House sat until after 6 ».M.—an unprecedented hour. Presumably there were candles, 
which gave ‘Townshend insufficient light. 
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come from a member who was actually present and heard or saw what he 
reports ; and Townshend was present at every sitting of the House. in 1601 
except on Saturday 31.October, when, he writes, ‘ I was not there, thinking the 
house had not sate till Thursday ; but I heard there was a motion. . . .’1 They 
justify up to the hilt the claim of the editor of the journal that it was * painted to 
the life? Its dramatic quality may be illustrated by an extract from his 
report of Sir Francis Hastings' attack on Dr. Bond on 2 December. 


He that sits against me (pointing at Mr. Bond) is my countryman, and I am sorry he 
should thus lose his way : but my conscience tells me, Amicus Socrates, amicus Plato; sed 
magis amicus veritas. Two dangerous and seditious speeches have been made by him. ... 
Have we now lived forty-three years under her majesty’s happy and religious government, 
and shall we now dispute whether it is fit to come to the church ? Parry desired no more, 
who in that place (pointing to the right side of the Chair) . . . called it [the bill touching 
seminaries] a bloody bill, a tyrannical bill, a bill of confiscation of goods. . . . The speech 
[Bond's] was insolent, and in regard to her majesty's honour, I wish it might be answered 
there (pointing to the bar). And the house said No, No, No.8 


1 D'Ewes' MS. notes that Townshend does not name the committees appointed that day, but 
' omits Townshend’s explanation. He had inferred that the lord keeper’s adjournment of ‘ praesens 

parliamentum usque ad diem Jovis, quintum mensem Novembris’ (Lord? Journals, ii. 2282) included 
the house of commons. D’Ewes has a long disquisition on this question when it caused similar con- 
fusion at the opening of parliament in 1597 (see Burret, xii. 8,5. 27). The action of the commons 
in 1601 implied—somewhat illogically—that * parliamentum,' as used by the lord keeper, did not 
involve the commons : their real point, of course, was that, while parliament included the commons, 
they were as independent as the lords and could alone adjourn themselves, though neither house had 
any right or power of dissolution. 

In the printed journal there is also no entry headed Thursday 26 November, but this is simply due to 
the accidental omission of the date on p. 253, line 5 (cf. above, p. 152). The journal for 25 November 
ends with line 4, and the business for 26 November begins on line 5 (cf. D’Ewes, p. 654; State 
Papers Dom., cclxxxii (42), which agree with Townshend on the rejection of the second bill for cordage 
and hemp for the navy, on 26 November). Harl. MS. 2283 has the same omission, and Stowe 362 
barely avoided it; the writer originally made the first words on line 5 of p. 253 follow immediately 
on the last word of line 4, then struck them out and inserted * 26? Novem. Thursdaie’; it looks 
as though he was correcting the Harleian MS. by means‘of another Townshend MS., or even, perhaps, 
the official commons’ journal. : 

Occasionally they help us to add materially to the lives of more or less eminent men, and even to 
correct errors in the * Return of M.P.’s,’ where, for instance, the M.P. for Taunton is given as John 
Bande. He was really John Bond, an eminent physician and scholar, fifteen editions of whose ‘ Horace’ 
had appeared before 1800 in Great Britain, France, Belgium, or Germany. ‘Townshend’s remarks 
establish the identification: Sir Francis Hastings attacks him (p- 319) as ‘ far from religion (pointing 
to Mr. Bond), and Sir W. Ralegh complains (p. 321) * we have been often troubled by physitians 
(meaning Mr. Bond)? The D.N.B. could only say * one of his name occurs as member for Taunton in 
I6or and 1603. There is no return for Taunton in 1603-4, but he is almost certainly the Mr. Bond 
who figures in Robert Bowyer’s ‘ Diary, 1606-7,’ ed. Willson, 1931. According to Thomas Coryat, 
who calls Bond his ‘ countryman ’—both were of Somerset—he was secretary to Ellesmere. His 
name is given correctly in the list of M.P.’s for 1601 appended to 'T'ownshend's journal (p. 347). 

3 Pp. 277-8. D’Ewes omits the whole of this speech and Bond's reply. For William Parry 
(Z. 1585) see D.N.B.; his speech was delivered on 17 Dec. 1584. 
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So we learn that Sir Walter Ralegh * blushed ' at the mention of his monopoly 
of cards,.and Francis Grantham when he found he had uttered a solitary No ; 
Robert Wingfield said his ‘tongue could not utter ' his joy at Elizabeth's 
gracious surrender over monopolies ‘ (and, as I think, he wept)’; ‘an old 
doctor of the civil law spake ; but because he spake too long and too low, the 
house hawked and spit, to make him make an end’; Zacharias Locke ' began 
to speak, but for very fear shook so that he could not proceed, but stood still 
awhile and at length sat down,’ and he was followed by Thomas Jones, with 
the unkind remark, ‘ It is now my chance to speak something, and that without 
humming and hawing.'* On 18 December Robert Bowyer, the lord treasurer’s 
secretary and future clerk of the parliaments, 


sitting in the middle of the house, on the left side as you come in, next to Mr. Skipwith 
of Lincoln’s Inn, swoonded uppon a suddain . . . he was carried out by the serjeant of the 
house and three of his men into the outer room. It was strange to hear the diversity of 
opinions touching this accident, some saying it was malum omen, others that it was bonum 
omen. 


Another matter, a proposal to limit a bill to the queen’s life, * was greatly 
whispered at and observed in the house.’ è But Townshend was: quick to 
note all its moods : it frequently laughed, and he had a keen sense of humour 
himself. He did not mind recording that the clerk of the house described 
as ‘of no great moment’ the bill on which Townshend delivered his longest 
speech. He mentions, at the height of the monopolies controversy, how ‘a 
gentleman that sat by me shewed me a paper in which was contained the 
discommodity of divers patents, called monopolies’ ;5 and at the head of 
the list as the prime offender stood the name of Townshend’s grandfather, 
Rowland Hayward, with his patent for steel? His last speech, towards 
the end of the session (16 December), when the house was engaged in 
talking out a bill requiring all men without exception between the ages of 
eighteen and sixty to appear at musters, was, as he says, made ‘ for mirth.’ 
Alluding to a former motion by Serjeant Heale" that serjeants-at-law should 

1 Pp. 220, 232, 252, 282-3, 288, 330, 332. 

2 P. 210. 

3 Pp. 194, 244, 306. 

4 P. 191: D'Ewes seized upon this phrase and repeats it many hundreds of times (see BULLETIN, 
xii. 19-20). 

5 P. 240. 

8 'T'wo supplementary lists are given by Townshend on pp. 243—5, one shown to him by ‘a 
gentleman’ and the other filling ‘ three or four sheets ' read out by Mr. Secretary Cecil. D’Ewes 
combines them all into one, omitting the personal references to Townshend and dividing * Cornelius 
Tacitus’ into ‘ Cornelius and Tacitus’ (p. 6502). 

7 See BULLETIN, xii. 20-1. 
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be exempted and to his own recent call to the bar, he moved a proviso 


exempting all lawyers as 'unfit to be professors of the art of war . . . at 
which the house laughed heartily . . . and divers motions of the like nature 
were made.’ 

A. F. Potrarp. 


(To be concluded.) 
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The Admiralty Secretary 


Ar the outset of the period covered by this list there existed a secretary to the 
lord high admiral, but his position was a purely personal one ; and though 
Thomas Aylesbury, formerly secretary to the earl of Nottingham, continued as 
Buckingham’s secretary, this continuity does no more than suggest the value 
of his fourteen years’ experience to the new lord high admiral. 

In 1625 Aylesbury was succeeded by Edward Nicholas, who had entered 
the service of Lord Zouch, lord warden of the cinque ports, in 1619, and 
continued to discharge the same duties when Zouch resigned in favour of 
Buckingham five years later. The growing importance of the office of lord 
high admiral under Buckingham was reflected in the activities of his secretary 
and the amount of business he transacted was unprecedented. ‘Throughout 
the three years he was busy drawing up memoranda for Buckingham and digests 
of business to be submitted to the council, corresponding with captains both at 
sea and on shore, suggesting individuals to form a commission of enquiry into 
the navy in 1626 and preparing instructions for their direction. In 1627 
he received official standing as clerk of the council in extraordinary and 
Buckingham's absence on the expedition to the Isle of Rhé, emphasized the 
importance of his position ; he was authorized to issue warrants for letters of 
marque, to call upon vice-admirals for their accounts and, broadly speaking, 
to assume the full responsibilities of admiralty administration until the lord 
high admiral's return.? 

Buckingham's death served to consolidate Nicholas's position, for in 
September 1628, while the personnel of the admiralty commission was still | 
unsettled, he became ‘ sole Clerke or Secretarie’ to the admiralty, an office 
conferred until such time as a lord high admiral should again be appointed. 
Buckingham had allowed Nicholas £200 a year and a like salary was granted 


1 See above, xiv. 10—24. 
2 B.M. Add. MSS. 37, 818-9, passim. 
3 Cal. 8.P. Dom. 1625-6 ; ibid. 1627—8, passim. 
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him from Michaelmas 1628 onwards.! The papers which Nicholas submitted 
to the king at this juncture, outlining the problems raised by thé appointment 
of a commission and the powers it should enjoy, his occupation of the secretary- 
Ship for almost ten years, and the bulk of naval papers which he left suggest 
that he was the real power behind the commissioners and that his career would 
repay further study.? 

In 1638 Northumberland became lord high admiral and Nicholas was 
replaced by Thomas Smith, who was little more than the earl’s private secre- 
tary. But once again circumstances increased the prominence of the office. 
Northumberland was dismissed in June 1642 and for several months no 
successor was appointed. Then, in September, Smith was authorized by an 
ordinance of parliament ' to take upon him the charge of Secretary for the Affairs 
of the Admiralty’ that ‘ such Services and Negotiations as appertain not only 
to the several His Majesty’s Fleets at Sea, but likewise the Admiralty and Navy 
within the Land, may be transacted from time to time.’ Further, he was 
ordered to wait upon both houses and upon all parliamentary committees that 
he might put their decisions into execution 'as hath been accustomed to be 
done, by the Secretary of the Admiralty heretofore.’ For himself and his 
clerks he was allowed a salary of £200.* Very shortly after, a parliamentary 
committee for the admiralty and navy was appointed. 

On Smith's retirement the office entered upon a confused and intricate 
period. Robert Coytmor and William Jessop were chosen to act as secretaries, 
but, while there was no theoretical distinction between them, Coytmor seems 
to have acted as private secretary to Warwick, while Jessop attended the 
parliamentary committee of the navy. They shared the usual salary of £200 
and continued to do so when the duties of the lord high admiral once again 
devolved upon 4 parliamentary committee.’ 

From 1649 Coytmor acted as sole secretary to the admiralty committee of 
the council of state, receiving only his old allowance.and £50 a year for a clerk;? 
but on 1 January this was increased by a further £50, the customary fees, 
gratuities, and other gifts being prohibited. He enjoyed this salary until he 
left the office three years later." He was joined in April 1650 by Robert 
Blackborne. 


1 B.M. Egerton MS. 2541, f. 127 gives two drafts of his commission, the earlier being in his own 
hand. 

2 Egerton MSS. 2533, 2541, 2552-3; Add. MSS. 37, 816—7 ; Cal. 8.P. Dom. 1628-38. 

3 Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum,1. 29. + 4 Cal, §.P. Dom. 1643-5. 

5 C.F. iv. 117, 290. € Cal. S.P. Dom. 1649-50, PP- 36, 395, 433—4- 

7 P.R.O. state paper (domestic), S.P. 46/114; B.M. Add. MS. 9300, f. 441 gives slightly later 
establishment; C.F. vi. 342. 
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During the seven years immediately preceding the Restoration, Blackborne 
acted alone. As the members of the committees of the council and the com- , 
missioners of the admiralty were for the most part men of considerable experience 
in naval affairs their secretary could not hope to play a part comparable with that 
of Nicholas, although there was a vast increase in naval business which was 
reflected in the admiralty establishment. In 1653 Blackborne’s salary was 
£300 a year and he was assisted by two clerks receiving £100 and £52 a year 
respectively ; in 1660, despite stringent economy upon the close of the war 
with Spain, his salary was £250, with an allowance of £120 for two clerks.! 

Sir William Coventry, secretary to the duke of York before the Restoration, 
acted as admiralty secretary until 1667. On 6 November 1665 he formally 
renounced all customary fees and perquisites in return for a salary of £500. 
All subsequent secretaries received the same salary until 1694.? 

A clear idea of the duties of the office may be had from an order in council 
of 23 June 1673, which stipulated ‘that a perfect and fair record be at all 
times duely kept by the Secretary to the Admiral as well of all letters, orders, 
instructions, estimates, commissions, warrants, articles exhibited to, and 
sentences passed in courts martial, journals, reports and certificates from the 
officers of the Navy or others ; passes, lists of fleets, stations, convoys, estab- 
lishment of wages, rates of ships, numbers of men-and guns, rewards, press 
warrants, protections and all other papers and transactions whatsoever, whether 
at land or sea, within the cognisance of our Lord High Admiral, and that the 
same be methodically by the said Secretary digested, and safely laid up in some 
certain and convenient place, to be provided and employed as a standing office 
to that purpose, there to remain to the use of His Majesty and information of 
all succeeding Admirals as any occasion of service, calling the same,’ ? 

Samuel Pepys had enjoyed invaluable experience as clerk of the acts, and 
as admiralty secretary he exercised, a predominant influence upon the whole of 
naval affairs, in both administration and policy. Not only does his remarkably 
large collection of papers reveal the importance of his activities, but in 1684 his 
office was confirmed by letters patent. His personal pre-eminence was com- 
pared with that of Colbert, secretary for marine in France, and Pepys himself 
repeatedly complained that England needed a like official ‘The Revolution 
not only ended his career but rendered this development impossible. After 


1 B.M. Add. MS. 9302, f. 183; Cal. 8.P. Dom. 1653-4, pp. 497, 536. 
2 Bodleian Lib. Rawlinson MS. A. 185, f. 451; Cal. Treasury Books, 1667-8, p. 188; ibid. 
1669-72, p- 1322; ibid. 1679—80, p. 151. 
P.R.O., Admiralty miscellanca, 7/726, p. 42. 
* Samuel Pepys’s Naval Minutes (Navy Records Soc.), ed. J. R. Tanner, pp. 33, 39. 
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1689 the king acted in naval affairs through his secretaries of state.} Hence- 
forward the admiralty secretary is the secretary of the admiralty office, acting 
om behalf of, and appointed by, the admiralty commissioners. M. 

Both Bowles and Burchett had been admiral's secretaries, the former with 
Dartmouth and Torrington and the latter with Russell, while Southerne had 
had previous experience as clerk of the acts. Bowles was dismissed shortly 
after Torrington left the admiralty, petitioning in vain that two secretaries were 
now necessary and that he might be re-appointed as Southerne’s colleague.? 
T'wo secretaries soon became essential, however, and in 1694 William Bridge- 
man and Burchett were appointed together) When Bridgeman retired on 
account of age and ill-health, business was easing with the close of the war and 
Burchett acted alone until the appointment of Prince George as lord high 
admiral, when the latter's secretary, George Clarke, joined him. Clarke was 
dismissed for voting against the court in the election of the speaker in 1705 
and Burchett remained sole secretary, but enjoyed the assistance of a deputy, 
John Fawler, with a salary of £600 a year.* 

On the appointment of Bridgeman and Burchett, the secretary's salary was 
increased to £800 a year. Clarke also enjoyed the same salary, but while 
Prince George was lord high admiral Burchett received a further £200 which 
was paid annually until 25 December 1707. In 1717 he successfully petitioned 
that the increase should be allowed him until the end of the war and he was 
paid accordingly until July 1713.9 The increase was a practical recognition 
of his seniority during this second period of a dual secretaryship : for whereas 
it seems impossible to determine any clear division of duties between Burchett 
and Bridgeman, from 1702 to 1705 Burchett regularly attended at the admiralty 
office while Clarke, still acting as private secretary, accompanied the prince 
during his frequent absences fróm London. 

Burchett was one of the two secretaries to leave memoirs’ during this period, 
but they compare badly with those of Pepys. They are mostly bare records 


of cruises and actions. The shorter work, the ‘ Memoirs,’ contains rather 


t 


1 M. A. Thomson, Secretaries of State, pp. 77-89. 

2 For Bowles’s petition, see P.R.O. Admiralty 2/169, fos. 225-8. f 

3 Burchett was with Admiral Russell in the Mediterranean at the time of his appointment and did 
not return to England until January 1695. See BULLETIN, xiv. 53. 

4 P.R.O. Admiralty (commission and warrant books), 6/8, 15 Nov. 1705. 

5 P.R.O. Audit Office (declared accounts, treasurer of the navy, 1695), 1/1721. 

6 P.R.O. Privy council (register), 2/86, f. 26. 

? Memoirs of Transactions at Sea during the War with France, 1688—97 (1703); Complete History 
of the Most Remarkable Transactions at Sea from the earliest Accounts of Time to the Conclusion of the 
lasi War with France (1720). 

8 Memoirs of the Royal Navy, 1689. 
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more detail with regard to dates and statistics, and the two long prefaces give 
supplementary information concerning various aspects of. administration and 
procedure. The narratives are annoyingly incomplete and no significance 
attaches to his omissions other than that they reveal the caution of the reticent 
permanent official. a 

Bridgeman’s most important work was the filing and binding of the 
admiralty papers. Prior to 1689 such papers were regarded as the private 
property of the officials concerned and, consequently, have been scattered. 
After the Revolution, however, practically the whole of the papers remained 
in the admiralty office and are now preserved in the Public Record office. 
Bridgeman’s early career had included service as clerk to Sir James Williamson, 
keeper of the state papers, who had given to this task a ‘ care arid interest which 
' resulted in much improvement and organisation in an office which up to that 
date had been in the main private in character and into which only such docu- 
ments drifted as were not claimed elsewhere.’? The results of this training 
were fully revealed during the first months of Bridgeman’s secretaryship. 
Despite indifferent health and advancing years, during the five months in which 
he acted alone he made those arrangements to which we owe the filing and 
binding of the admiralty papers as they exist to-day. 

On 16 September 1694 3 it was resolved to file and bind together all orders 
in council: those existing for the years 1673-89 were gathered together in 
two volumes and the complete series, beginning in 1689, in four more. Hence- 
forward these documents were regularly and separately bound. On the same 
day another resolution was made concerning the communications received 
from the secretaries of state : those preserved from 1689 to 1694 were bound 
in one volume and another series was then begun. The simple division of 
in-letters, out-letters, and minutes had been made from the beginning, but the 
series of commission and warrant books does not begin until January 1695, ` 
and whether this was in accordanée with a further resolution and whether 
similar volumes for the preceding years have been lost, cannot be ascertained. 

It is possible that Bridgeman undertook or completed a filing of the papers 
which had been in consideration for some time, but which Southerne was 
either loath or unable to undertake, for on 4 June 1692 ‘a warrant to Williamson 
ordered him to deliver up all papers relating to the affairs of the admiralty 
which remained in the state paper office ‘in order to lay them up among the 


1 There is, however, one volume of Bridgeman’s correspondence as admiralty secretary in the 
British museum, Lansdowne MS. 1152 B. ‘ 

3 F. M. G. Evans, Principal Secretary of State, p. 188. — - 

3 P.R.O. Admiralty’ (minutes), 3/10. 4 Cal. 8.P. Dom. 1691-2, p. 311. 
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records of the Admiralty.’ As they were to be delivered to Sir Charles Hedges 
they were probably mainly judicial papers, but it is also possible that’ it was on 
this occasion that the admiralty papers prior to 1689, which are now in the 
Public Record office, were removed to the admiralty office. On 15 February 
1695, Peter Pett, one of the clerks of the office, was appointed ‘ Clerk of the 
Papers ' with a salary of £60 per annum. 

There is one big gap in the admiralty records during the reigns of William 
and Mary ; the regular series of letters received from admirals and captains 
at sea does not begin until after the close of the war, and the location of this 
correspondence for the years 1689—97, especially in the cases of Admirals 
Russell and Rooke, would be an invaluable addition to naval bibliography. 


The Office Establishment 


Prior to the Revolution references to the secretaries’ clerks are scattered 
and infrequent. They were usually engaged and paid by the secretaries 
themselves and not until 1694 were they included in the estimates or 
entered on the treasurer of the navy’s accounts. Pursuant to an order in 
council, the following establishment was entered in the ordinary charge of the 
navy, to be paid from mid-summer 1694.3 Two chief clerks each at £200 
per annum, six clerks each at £80, a messenger at £50, two servants to the 
messenger each at £25, a porter at £30, a watchman at £20, and a woman 
to look after the office at £20. Henceforward, the names of these clerks and 
servants are to be found in the treasurer of the navy’s declared accounts presented 
to the audit office. The retrenchments after the peace of Ryswick, however, 
show that additional clerks had been employed during the war, whose salaries 
had been paid qut of the ‘ contingency ’ money. 

The chief clerks appointed in 1694 were John Fawler and Edward Burt. 
The former ultimately became deputy secretary to Burchett, and from the 
beginning a regular process of promotion was established whereby a clerk in 
the admiralty office could aspire and rise to a secretaryship.! Burt had been a 
clerk in the navy office and had been recommended for the position of chief 
clerk by the navy commissioners in response to an enquiry from the admiralty.5 
On subsequent occasions clerks from the subordinate departments were 
frequently brought into the admiralty office and were in turn promoted to 

1 P.R.O. Admiralty (minutes), 3/11. 
3 Admiralty Library, MS. salary and pension book, no. 2, f. 50. 
3 P.R.O. Admiralty (minutes), 3/14, 14 July 1698. 


4 BULLETIN, xiv. 
5 P.R.O. Admiralty (minutes), 3/10, 19 July 1694. 
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responsible positions in the dockyards and outports.! Thus throughout the 
eighteenth century there was a constant interchange among the permanent 
staffs of the many branches of the naval administration. 


Duties and Authority 


The lord high admiral’s patent ? has hardly changed in form since the middle 
of the fifteenth century, and it is highly probable that it was the deliberate 
suspension ‘of all naval activity under Henry VI and the attempt to sell the 
fleet which account for the fact that the letters patent then issued dealt almost 
entirely with judicial matters and with rights and perquisites. In this and all 
subsequent patents the only authority and direction given for the control and 
maintenance of the fleet lay in the title of ‘ Magnus Admirallus . . . necnon 
praefectus generalis classium et marium.’ The remainder of the text defined 
the territorial limits of admiralty jurisdiction, authorized the establishment and 
supervision of local vice-admiralty courts, and gave a.detailed statement of 
tights, perquisites, and fees. By the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
however, the inadequacy of the terms of the old patent had been recognized, 
and at various times further declarations were made of the lord high admiral’s 
responsibilities for the control and administration both of the fleet and of the 
admiralty courts, which declarations supplemented the terms of the customary 
patents. 

The first of these declarations is dated 2 5 August 1611, is endorsed ‘ My 
Lord Admirall . . . His power and authority,’ 3 and reads as follows : 


He may by virtue of his office examine all treasons and all other inferior crimes done or 
committed within his jurisdiction, which is upon any part of the sea, creek of the sea or upon 
any fresh water from the sea to the first bridge in any part of England, Treland or Wales, 
or the islands belonging to the said kingdoms, which he may do by witnesses according to 
the course of civil law, as well as by juries according to the course of the common law, 
for the Statutes of 27 & 28 Henty VIII are to be understood cumulative and not privative. 
But if he plead by civil law there lieth an appeal from him to the king. 

He is the judge of all contracts between the English and strangers, or between the English 
themselves or strangers themselves that come within his said jurisdiction or in any place 
beyond the seas (except treasons committed beyond the seas according to the statute 
35 Henry VIII, cap. 2) from which judgemerit there lieth no appeal but to the King’s 
Majesty in his Chancery. 


1 P.R.O. Admiralty (minutes), 3/12, 1 Aug. 1695. 

2 For the text of the lord high admiral’s patent, see Report of the Select Committee on the Board of 
Admiralty, H.C. 438 (1861), App. 2, pp. 644~8. A summary of the duke of Buckingham’s patent is 
given by W. Perrin in Mariner’s Mirror, xii (1926), 128. 

3 B.M. Lansdowne MS. 145, f. 5. 
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He may exercise martial law in time of war within his jurisdiction aforesaid. 

He may arrest and stay at his pleasure all merchant ships and mariners from their voyages 
to serve the King upon public service. . 

He may set fines upon all contemners and resisters of his jurisdiction, outlaw and banish : 
where there is none other remedy than to appeal to the king. 

He may commit to prison upon his discretion without rendering a reason, unless the 
person be helped by an habeas corpus or cause out of the King's Bench, and then must he 
return his reason for the commitment, which if he do for piracy or treason or practice against 
the state, the body must be returned to him, to remain in prison. 

He may give passports and safe-conducts to merchants and all other ships of war or 
trading in merchandises to go to sea and return, both in time of war and peace. 

. , He may cause the king’s ships to be rigged out and furnished to sea, and none but the 
King or his Privy Council can restrain him therein. 

His hand is the voucher to all Admiral reckonings and allowances touching the King’s 
Navy or the King's voyages at sea, upon the which the King's moneys are payable out of 
the receipt by Privy Seal. 

He is simply the officer of the greatest power and strength in the kingdom, having at his 
command all the shipping, mariners, seamen, fishermen, and as many more as he will press 
at any time for to serve either in the King's own or other ships for the King's service. 

He may by his officers search all manner of ships for notorious malefactors or prohibited 
goods, and finding any proof, may seize both ships and goods. All which forfeitures, fines 
and outlaws' goods and chattels within his jurisdiction do by the Lord Admiral's letters 
patent belong to him. And all the goods and chattels of capital offenders convicted in the 
Admiralty, in what place soever they are upon the land, and the goods and chattels of all like 
offenders on the land, if their goods be found within his jurisdiction, belong to the Lord 
Admiral, as appeareth by his said letters patents. 

He may execute by his officers all his judgements in Admiral causes upon the land 
throughout England, Ireland and Wales, upon the bodies, goods and chattels of all men 
without exception, as was adjudged 19 Henry VI in the King's Bench. 


1714 


The problem of the terms of the patent again arose in 1628 when the 
office of lord high admiral was entrusted to a commission for the first time. It 
was then proposed to separate the military and the judicial duties, and Edward 
Nicholas suggested ‘That there be a commission granted to the Judge of 
the Admiralty to execute the jurisdictional part of the Admiralty . . . and 
that there be another commission for that part which concerneth the Navy and 
Marine service to such commissioners as his Majesty shall think fit, wherein 
the fewer commissioners the better expedition and performance.' ! 

Sir Henry Marten, judge of the high court of admiralty, naturally supported 
this proposal and one of the arguments most persistently put forward was that 
such a division of duties would enable the king to reserve all rights and profits 
to himself without raising discontent, whereas a commission entrusted with the 


1 Some of the correspondence concerning these proposals is printed in the Mariner’s Mirror, loc. cit. 
PP. 12477. 
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whole of the lord high admiral’s duties would undoubtedly expect to receive 


all financial rewards. The proposal to divide business in this manner, however, 
was dropped and the whole of the lord high admiral’s duties was entrusted to 
a body of commissioners, but the patent was entirely re-cast and clauses were 
inserted to safeguard the rights of the judge of the admiralty court and to reserve 
all rights and perquisites to the crown. All the patents subsequently issued 
to commissioners were in turn based upon the text of this of 1628,! and by the 
end of the seventeenth century the text of the lords commissioners’ patent had 
become as fixed and customary as that of the lord high admiral. 

The commissioners’ patent said very little concerning judicial matters. 
Just as the lord high admiral's military duties were expressed solely by the title 


of ' praefectus generalis ' so were the commissioners given 


full power and authority to do, execute, exercise and perform all and every act, matter and 
thing which to the office of Lord High Admiral of England appertaineth and belongeth as 
well in and touching thosé things which concern our navy and shipping as those things 
which concern the rights and jurisdictions of or appertaining to the office or place of High 
Admiral of England, while all profits and perquisites were to be taken, collected and 
received . . . in such sort as they were formerly or ought to have been taken, collected and 
received . . . when there was a Lord High Admiral of England . . but to our only 
use and behoof and not otherwise. 


The remainder of the patent comprised instructions for the control and 
administration of the navy. The commissioners were given the power to 
issue warrants for the repair of all ships, but could only order the building of 
further vessels, and the equipment and victualling of fleets for service upon the 
direction of the king or of the privy council. They were to prepare reports 
of the state of the fleet in writing for the information of the king and council 
and were to decide all rates of wages througholt the service. Finally 


all such offices, places and employments as they shall fall void during the vacancy of the 
place of Lord Admiral of England shall be given and disposed immediately by us or by you 
or three or more of you according to such instructions as we shall give you and not otherwise. 


Procedure in these matters remained the same throughout the century, 
but there was much controversy over the control of appointments during the 
reign of Charles II. When the office was entrusted to commissioners in 1673 
the patent declared that all places falling vacant were to be filled by the crown. 
The commissioners appointed in 1679 refused to accept office on such terms 
and Charles was compelled to surrender this power to them, since which time 
it has never been withheld. 


- 1 The text of the 1628 patent is printed in the Mariner’s Mirror, loc. cit. pp. 129-31. 
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In 1628 fees and perquisites had been reserved to the crown, and the same 
reservation was made with all subsequent commissions. They were always 
granted, however, to the lord high admiral, though in 1702, when the office 
was conferred upon the prince of Denmark, such proceeds were again 
surrendered by a specific grant. "These pecuniary advantages had been the 
chief point of discussion in the disposal of the office in 1628. That the problem 
was not considered to be finally settled at the time and that the appointment 
of a commission was then regarded as a temporary expedient is revealed in a 
further document drawn up by Nicholas and endorsed ‘ Shewed the king the 
20th of August 1630. Copy of an account presented the king by his 
command of the several parts and profits of the place of Lord Admiral.’ 1 


May it please your Majesty, í 

In obedience to your Majesty’s command I have here set down briefly the several 
parts of the office of Lord High Admiral of England and Ireland. 

1.5 The first is that which concerns the government, order and superintendance of your 
Majesty's Navy Royal and other matters of navigation and service. ‘To this part belongeth 
the fee of 200 marks per annum, the recommendation and disposing of all places 
appertaining to your Majesty’s Navy Royal as they shall become void, (as is particularly 
expressed hereafter etc.) 3 the principal command of all ships in your Majesty’s employ- 
ments, the ordering and setting forth in warlike manner the guard appointed for the coast, 
narrow seas etc. and such fleets as your Majesty shall from time to time think fit to send 
to sea for foreign service. 

2.4 Secondly, that which concerns matter of judicature in maritime causes, and jurisdiction 
of admiralty on all seacoasts of England and Ireland, except within the precincts of the Cinque 
Ports and the members thereof. 

To this part appertaineth, the hearing and determining by himself or his lieutenant in high 
court of admiralty all sea-causes, matter of navigation, freight, etc. the disposing of all 
places belonging to the said court, as is hereafter set down, the appointing vice-admirals, 
judges, registers and marshals in the particular vice-admiralties, hereafter named, a 
right (as it is conceived) to appoirtt marts of corn, coal, etc. in all ports and places 
convenient, the benefit of all wreck of the sea, whether flotson, jetson, lagan, pirates’ goods, 
derelicts, fines, amercements imposed in your Majesty’s courts for sea or fishing causes, 
etc. and other perquisites of the same, salvage for ships ox goods preserved after wreck, or 
redeemed from enemies or pirates, anchorage of ships, etc. and balasting etc. 

‘These powers, jurisdictions, perquisites, and profits (mentioned in this second part) are 
all (for the most part) usually granted to the Lord Admiral by separate words in his patent 
which shews they are not properly incident to the office of Lord Admiral but belonging to 
your Majesty. 

1 B.M. Egerton MS. 2541, f. 157. C£. H.M.C. 13th Rep., i, 440, which gives date August 
1631. 
^ In the margin, * ''his part is peculiar only to the Lord High Admiral of England and Ireland.’ 

3 Added later. 

4 [n the margin, * This part and the profits incident to it are as absolute in the Lord Warden and 
Admiral of the Cinque Ports within the extent of that jurisdiction, as in the Lord High Admiral of 
England and Ireland elsewhere.’ f d Se a 2 
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3. Thirdly, the Lord Admiral hath power given him by other particular letters patents 
under the great seal to issue (as well in time of peace as war) commissions to any person to 
take pirates, and his lordship usually reserveth an 8th or a roth part (more or less) of the 
benefit thereof unto himself. 

4. Fourthly, the Lord Admiral hath by especial and particular letters patents power to issue 
letters of marque and reprisal (in time of hostility) whereby his lordship hath the tenths of 
all prizes which perquisite doth not appertain to the Lord Admiral as an incident to his 
office but is his by virtue of a bond taken in the admiralty court of all those that take out 
letters of marque and reprisal. 

So 1 ifyour Majesty grant letters of marque under your admiralty seal in your own name 
(as now) and give commission for the service to any other person than the Lord High Admiral 
you may reserve the tenths to yourself, which is the greatest and most considerable profit 
that accrueth to the Lord Admiral. 

By this your Majesty do see the particular state and condition of the office of Lord High 
Admiral of England and Ireland, as it hath been in these late times granted by your Majesty's 
progenitors. 

Now it rests in your Majesty's wisdom to resolve (when you shall think fit to constitute 
such an officer) what part or parts of this office you will reserve in the crown, and what 
hereafter you will bestow on him for? there will pass to the Lord Admiral (with any of 
these four parts) no other considerable matter of benefit or advantage than what is mentioned 
in this paper, and such as shall be granted by express words in his letters patents, and it is in 
d Majesty’s power and pleasure to grant as much and as little thereof as you shall think 

t. 


What your Majesty shall reserve, may either not be mentioned in the letters patents 
(whereby you grant that office), or if mentioned it may be only exclusively, which will the 
better clear your Majesty's intention therein. 

I humbly offer it to your Majesty's consideration to resolve whether it will not be con-. 
venient noiw (in the vacancy of that office) by several commissioners to decide and settle as 
well such parts of this office as you shall think fit to reserve in the crown, as what you purpose 
(in due time) to bestow on a Lord Admiral. 

When your Majesty shall have taken resolution therein it will then be reasonable and 
proper for such as you shall please to appoint (assisted with the judge of the admiralty 
and your Majesty’s learned Council) to advise of the tmanner of the several grants or com- 
missions, and likewise of a fit order and establishment for settling for your advantage such 
part as your Majesty shall reserve to yourself. 

‘This is a work that will beget much envy to your government both from whomsoever 
shall hereafter be Lord Admiral ot depend on that office, and likewise from others whose 
dependence in these kind of gains (knowing the importance of the same) might long since 
have done your Majesty this gain.  Butsince it is ever done by your Majesty’s own command 
and especial directions and the thing intended by it but only your Majesty's owh advantage, 
I humbly beseech you will be graciously pleased to vouchsafe to take your government into 
your Majesty's protection. 


„7 In the margin, ‘ So as your Majesty giving a commission now to others to cause letters of marque 
to issue under your admiralty seal in your own name (which before was the Lord Admiral’s) the tenths 
are reserved to your Majesty. This is the greatest and most considerable profit which accrueth to the 
Lord Admiral.’ 

2 [n the margin, ‘ (and then) ’. 
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On the outbreak of the Anglo-Dutch war in 166 5 disputes arose concerning 
prize suits, and at a council meeting held at Worcester House the following 
definition of the lord high admiral’s rights was issued on 6 March 166 5/6: 


Whereas through the long intermission of any war at sea by his Majesty’s authority several 
doubts have arisen concerning certain rights of the Lord High Admiral in time of hostility, 
the determination whereof appearing very necessary for the direction as well of his Majesty’s 
officers as of those of the Lord High Admiral, upon full hearing and debate of the parti- 
culars hereafter mentioned the King’s Council learned in the Common Law, and likewise 
the Judges of the High Court of Admiralty, and those of his Majesty’s and his Royal Highness 
the Lord High Admiral’s Council of the said High Court of Admiralty being present, his 
Majesty present in Council was pleased to declare, 

That all ships and goods belonging to enemies coming into any port, creek or road of his 
Majesty’s kingdoms of England or Ireland, by stress of weather or other accident, or by 
mistake of port or by ignorance not knowing of the war, do belong to the Lord High Admiral. 
But such as shall voluntarily come in, either men of war or merchant men upon revolt from 
the enemy, such as be driven in or forced into any port by the King’s men of war, and 
also such ships as shall be seized in any of the ports, creeks or roads of this kingdom, or of 
Ireland, before any declaration of war or reprisal by his Majesty, do belong to his Majesty. 

‘That all enemy’s ships and goods casually met at sea and seized by any vessel not 
commissionated do belong to the Lord High Admiral. 

‘That salvage belongs to the Lord High Admiral for all ships rescued. 

That ships forsaken by the company belonging to them are the Lord High Admiral’s 
unless a ship commissionated have given the occasion to such derilections, and the ship so 
left be seized by such ship pursuing, or by some other ship then in the same company, and 
in pursuit of the enemy, and the like is to be understood of any goods thrown out of any 
ship pursued.1 


A further territorial definition was made on 24 March 1667 : 


] Whereas by an order of this Board on the 6th of March 1665(6) for settling certain rights 

of the Lord High Admiral in time of hostility it is amongst other things declared that all 
ships and goods belonging to enemies and coming into any port, creek or road of his Majesty’s 
kingdom of England or of Ireland, by stress of weather or by accident or by mistake of 
port or by ignorance not knowing of the war, should belong to the Lord High Admiral, 
since which time some questions have arisen to what place these words (any port, creek or 
road of his Majesty’s kingdom of England or of Ireland) were to be understood to apply, his 
Majesty present in Council did this day order and declare that the said words were intended 
to extend to all such places as are within the limits of his Royal Highness’ commission of 
Lord High Admiral of England and of Admiral of his Majesty's foreign plantations.? 


While the duke of York was lord high admiral from 1660 to 1673 the 
control of naval affairs virtually lay with the crown, but in the latter year it 
was again felt necessary to consider what powers were fitted to be entrusted 
to a commission. Over thirty years had elapsed since the last commissioners’ 

1 P.R.O. Admiralty miscellanea, 7/668, p. 7. 
2 Ibid. p. 15. 
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patent had been issued, and in that time the fleet had grown considerably and 
the duties involved in its control and administration had become much more 
complex. A council meeting was held at Whitehall to define in greater detail 
the military duties of the office, and although the patent was not changed on 
the subsequent appointment of commissioners, a further sentence was added 


which declared : 


And that you may be the better instructed how to perform this great and weighty service, 
our will and pleasure is that you do carefully observe such rules and directions as we by our 
order made in Council on the 13th June 1673 or by any other order made or to be made in 
Council or signed by our Sign Manual.! 


This sentence was not included in the patent of 1679 or in any subsequent 
patents, but this definition of 1673 was always regarded as an authoritative 
statement of the duties of the office, to be considered together with the formal 
patent. 


. Whitehall, June 23rd 1673. The Duties of the Lord High Admiral? 


That the Lord High Admiral be able at all times to give his Majesty a perfect account 
of the state of his Navy, relating to the condition both of his ships and yards, with the stores 
remaining, persons employed and services to be performed therein. 

And in order thereto, to see that all officers intrusted with the providing, receiving, 
issuing or expending of stores or moneys, the impresting or otherwise procuring, entering, 
mustering, employing or discharging of men, the estimating, performing or accounting for 
any work or service to be done by themselves or others under them, do with all diligence, 
faithfulness and good husbandry perform their respective duties in the execution of all 
commands they shall receive from his Majesty or himself as Lord High Admiral. 

And for the better enabling him effectually to do the same, he is once at least in every 
month and oftener as bis Majesty's service shall require, to visit and sit with the Principal 
Officers and Commissioners of the Navy at their public place and time of meetings, thereby - 
to inform himself in the methods of their proceedings, and moreover to demand and receive 
from each of them weekly an account in writing of all matters relating to their respective 
charges, by which the state of each branch of the said office and his Majesty’s works 
respectively depending thereon, may be’ at all times distinctly known and the Lord High 
Admiral thereby enabled to infórm, his Majesty and otherwise issue such orders relative 
thereto as may best conduce to the advancement of any service either in doing or commanded 
by his Majesty to be done therein. 

For the more regular and effectual proceeding on which services he is to cause an estimate 
to be prepared by the Comptroller of the Navy, signed by three or more of the Principal 
Officers and Commissioners (whereof the Treasurer to be one) of the charge of each work 
and service to be done before he issue any orders for the doing thereof, which estimate 
being then signed by himself, he is with the said Treasurer, to present to his Majesty and the 


1 Besides the entry on the patent roll there is a copy of the 1679 patent in P.R.O. Admiralty 
miscellanea, 7/685 (not foliated). 

3 Ibid. 7/726, pp. 38—42 ; 7/723, pp. 47—53. Printed in an incomplete form in Descriptive 
Cat. of the Naval MSS. in the Pepysian Library (Navy Records Soc.), ed. 'T. R. Tanner, i. 36-7. 
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same being by him approved, to assist the said Treasurer in all his solicitations with his 
Majesty and the Lord High Treasurer for the obtaining seasonable and sufficient supplies 
of money for enabling the officers of the Navy to proceed to and duly carry on each service 
required of them. 

For the more regular disposing of which moneys when received and the necessary credit 
of his Majesty’s service depending thereon, he is in no wise to direct or permit the Principal 
Officers and Commissioners of the Navy to apply any part thereof to any other use than what 
it was originally assigned to, or paid in any other method or course than what is already or 
hereafter shall to that purpose be established by his Majesty in Council. 

Nor is he without orders from his Majesty to command or allow the Principal Officers 
and Commissioners of the Navy, commanders or any other inferior officers or persons 
employed therein to do any work or thing on which the use or expence of any of his 
Majesty’s ships, houses, store or treasure doth or may depend, contrary to the known and 
allowed practice and precedent of the Navy, nor by himself or his order to make or interpose 
in the making of any contracts for ships, stores or ought else relating to the service of the Navy, 
saving the contracts which shall at any time to be made for the victualling thereof, the same 
being always to be done by his Majesty at the Council Board, after being first consulted on 
and prepared by the Lord Treasurer and Lord Admiral. 

And for as much as the weale of his Majesty’s navy in an especial manner depends upon 
the integrity, diligence and experience of the officers entrusted therein, he is to use his 
utmost circumspection in his choice of every of the said officers and therein particularly to 
take care that virtue be encouraged by the advancing of persons suitable to the knowledge 
he shall have of each man’s deservings in his former employments, either from his own ob- 
servations or the reports of the Principal Officers and Commissioners of the Navy, in relation 
to officers accountable for any stores, provisions, moneys or works within their inspection 
or of the Flag Officers and Commanders of the Fleet for the behaviour of those at sea serving 
under theirs and that no commission be granted by him on shore to any commander without 
the privity and approval of his Majesty first had in writing therein. i 

Lastly he is to take care that in all matters herein not specified he proceed in the well- 
governing of his Majesty’s navy and performing the whole duty of the Lord High Admiral 
of England according to the known and allowed practice thereof, or the orders which he 
shall from time to time receive from his Majesty . . . And it is further ordered by his 
Majesty in Countil that the said Instructions bé entered in the Council Books and a copy 
of them sent unto his Royal Highness the Lord High Admiral of England to be observed 
accordingly. DU 


The council which advised and assisted the lord high admiral from 1702 
to 1708 received instructions which are to all intents and purposes a repetition 
of the 1673 orders.+ 

In 1690 the admiralty commissioners were unwilling to commit the earl of 
Torrington to trial by court martial for alleged neglect of duty in the engage- 
ment off Beachy Head. They were anxious to support his claim for trial by 
his peers and expressed their disbelief in the power of a commission to commit 


for trial by court martial, although acknowledging that such a power clearly 


1 Bodleian Lib. Rawlinson MS. A. 465, f. 21. 
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lay with a lord high admiral and that they themselves, as well as former com- 
missioners, had previously exercised it. Legal opinion was unanimous that . 
such a power, exercisable by a lord high admiral, undoubtedly belonged to the 
commissioners executing that office, and an act of parliament was then passed 
which, far from dealing with this one question alone, proceeded to declare that : 


Whereas . . . of late some doubt hath arisen whether certain authorities belonging 
to the said office of Lord High Admiral did or do of right and may, might or ought to be, 
have been or be exercised by such commissioners for the time being, Now for avoiding all 
such doubts and questions be it declared and enacted by the King and Queen's most excellent 
Majesties by and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and 
Commons in this present Parliament assembled and by the authority of the same that all and 
singular authorities, jurisdictions and powers which by any act of Parliament ! or otherwise 
have been and are lawfully vested, settled and placed in the Lord High Admiral for the time 
being have always appertained to and of right might have been and may and shall be had, 
enjoyed, used, exercised and executed by the Commissioners for executing the office of High 
Admiral of England for the time being according to their commission to all intents and 
purposes as if the said Commissioners were Lord High Admiral of England. 

Provided that nothing in this act shall extend or be taken or construed to extend to give 
or allow to the Lord High Admiral or to the Commissioners for executing the office of High 
Admiral any other authority, jurisdiction or power than the Lord High Admiral lawfully 
had or might have had, used and exercised if this act had not been made.? 


Thus matters remained, and it was not until the early nineteenth century 
that any considerable agitation again arose for a reconsideration of the terms 
of the admiralty patent. A select committee of the commons was appointed 
in 1861 to investigate the whole question of admiralty administration and Sir 
James Graham, a former head of the commission, declared that : 


If you pass a new Patent everything which you omit will be held to be superseded, ` 
everything which you do not include in terms will E held not to be granted which is exactly 
the reverse of the present state of affairs ;- the patent*of the Board of Admiralty, in direct 
terms, gives very little to the Board . . . the more I have investigated the matter the more 

I am satisfied that, like the common law in aid of the statute law, the power exercised by the 
Board of Admiralty and the different members of it, rests more upon usage than upon patents, 
uninterrupted usage, from a very eaily period.? 


His opinion was accepted and the attempt to redraft the patent was 
abandoned. 


1 During the eighteenth century several collections of statutes concerning the Navy were published ; : 
e.g. Collection of the Staistes relating to the Admiralty, Navy, Ships of War and Incidental Matters, to 
the eighth year of King George III,1768. — Seealso Laws of the Admiralty, 1746, which gives a complete 
survey of the whole administration at that time. In all the works previously cited very little will be 
found concerning the activities of the secretaries of state in naval affairs, and of this the only account 
available is a clear and concise chapter in M. A. Thomson, Secretaries of State, 1680-1782, pp. 77—89. . 

2 2 William and Mary, Sess. 2, c. 2 (Stat. of the Realm, vi, 218). 

3 Report of the Select Committee on the Board of Admiralty, H.C. 438, pp. 103-4 (1861), v. 117-8. 
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The Admiralty Office 


There was no permanent or official admiralty office prior to the revolution 
of 1688.1 ‘ The Board of Admiralty in the earlier days of its existence had no 
fixed home and met sometimes at the Lord High Admiral’s residence and 
sometimes afloat. It may still meet wherever convenience dictates.’* The 
lord high admiral generally conducted business at his own residence, and in 
1617, according to the Oxford English Dictionary, the word ‘ Admiralty’ in 
this sense applied to wherever the admiral’s office was kept. 

Buckingham transacted business at his own abode in Wallingford House. 
The commissioners who succeeded him generally assembled at the residence 
of their.chairman. During the interregnum, the parliamentary committee of 
the navy met in the former royal palace in Whitehall until January 1655, when 
it was decided that they should share Derby House with the committee for the 
approbation of public preachers. After the Restoration, the appointment 
of the duke of York caused business to return to Whitehall, but when com- 
missioners were again appointed, a further lease of Derby House was taken 
from the duke of Ormonde in January 1674. After 1684 administrative 
work was eventually left in the hands of Pepys and conducted at his house 
in York Buildings. Before 1688 this house was being referred to as the 
admiralty office ? and the commissioners appointed in 1689 tried in vain to 
persuade Pepys to move ‘and allow the transaction of business to continue there. 
On his refusal they assembled for a short time at Admiral Herbert’s house in 
Channel Row,5 and from May 1689 to June 1690 they temporarily occupied 
another part of York Buildings. ‘In May 1690 a lease was taken of the house 
of the late Lord Chancellor Jeffries in Duke Street, Westminster,? for ' the 
service of the office of the admiralty and: the accommodation of the Secretary 
and his family. The said lease to commence at mid-summer next and to 
continue for three years under the yearly rehtal of £300 to be paid quarterly . . . 
with liberty to quit the said house at any time within the said three years upon 
giving a year's warning. The commissioners had moved in by the beginning 
of June ? and the house was occupied until 1695. 


1 'This brief account of the admiralty office is mainly based on D. Bonner Smith, ‘ The Admiralty 
Buildings Mariner: Mirror, ix (1923); L.C.C. Survey of London, xvi (Charing Cross), pp. 45-56. 

2 Laird Clowes, Royal Navy, a History, ii. 438. 

3 J. Smith, Life and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, à. 214. 

4 Sir John Lowther to Pepys, 12 April 1689 (Bodleian Lib. Rawlinson MS. A. 170, f. 66). 

' $6 A contemporary corruption of Canon Row, in Westminster (Wheatley and Cunningham, 

London Past and Present, iti. 324-5). 6 P.R.O. Admiralty out-letters, 2/6, f. 18. 

7 Luttrell, Brief Historical Relation, i. 59. Newsletter, 19 June 1690 (H.M.C. rath Rep. 
App. vii. 274). 
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By then the need for a conveniently equipped building could no longer be 
ignored. Wallingford House, the former residence of Buckingham, standing 
on the site of the present admiralty building, fell vacant. It was purchased 
.and demolished and an admiralty office erected on the same site. The contract 
was signed with the builder on 1 September 1694,1 and the commissioners 
‘transacted business in their new office from 20 June 1695. During the 
remainder of William's reign the houses surrounding the adjoining court-yard 
were purchased as opportunity arose,? to provide adjacent accommodation for 
the senior clerks. 

Thus since 1695 the admiralty office has been permanently situated in 
Whitehall, and its erection symbolized the great change in administration 
which had taken place in the period under review, the transformation of the 
old personal office of lord high admiral into a fully-organized department of 
state. 


` Secretaries to the lords high admiral, lords commissioner and committees of the admiralty, 


1619-1714 4 
Thomas Aylesbury, Esq. . . , : 28 Jan. 1619-26 Mar. 1625.5 
Edward Nicholas, Esq. .  . ie a VUE e : E 
"Thomas Smith, Esq. . g ] f E S ORE ial 


Willi 3 
Robert Cay Ead. j . 7 Dec. 1643-23 Feb. 1649. 
Robert Coytmor, Esq. $t X ee 5 13 Mar. 1649-26 Apr. 1650. 
Robert Coytmor, Esq. } 

Robert Blackborne, Esq. } * 
Robert Blackborne, Esq. 


27 Apr. 1650-22 Mar. 1653 
23 Mar. 1653-2 July 1660. 


William Coventry, Esq. . ; . : 2 July 1660-4 Sept. 1667. 

Matthew Wren, Esq. ‘ AUS ; 4 Sept. 1667-14 June 1672. 
Sir John Werden. : UE . 2 July 1672-15 June 1673. 
Samuel Pepys, Esq. . ef Sarvs ; i 15 June 1673-21 May 1679. 
"Thomas Hayter, Esq. : ; : 2 22 May 1679-28 Jan. 1680. 
John Brisbane, Esq. . . t ; é 28 Jan. 1680-10 June 1684. 
Samuel Pepys, Esq. . , ; ; : IO June 1684-20 Feb. 1689. 


; 28 Feb. 1689-9 Mar. 1689.5 
Phineas Bowles, Esg, * ood» dE ow | 9 Mar. 1689-15 Jan. 1690. 


1 P.R.O. Treasury in-letters, 1/29, fos. 61-4. 

2 Luttrell, op. cit. iii. 485-6, 487. 

3 P.R.O. Admiralty in-letters, 1/3665, fos. 37 ef seg. 

4 Where other evidence was not forthcoming, the limiting dates of the admiralty secretaries’ period 
of office are based on their counter-signature of letters. 

5 Private Secretary. 
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James Southerne, Esq. à ; a : 16 Jan. 1690-1 Aug. 1694. 
^ William Bridgeman, Esq. . s : ‘ 4 Aug. 1694-10 Jan. 1695. 
june td } IO Jan. 1695-24. June 1698. 
Josiah Burchett, Esq. é ; : ; 24. June 1698-20 May 1702. 
Peera | ; . í 20 May 1702-25 Oct. 1705. 
Josiah Burchett, Esq. : . ; s 25 Oct. 1705-1 Aug. 1714. 
G. F. James. 


J. J. SUTHERLAND SHaw. 


1 Private Secretary. 
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THE SURVEY OF FEDERAL ARCHIVES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


In the United States the survey of archives of the Federal government outside 
the District of Columbia, long overdue, is nearing completion. The act of 
Congress which created the National Archives, 1934, gave power to the 
National Archivist ‘to inspect personally or by deputy the records of any 
agency of the United States Government whatsoever and wheresoever located.’ 
Attention was immediately given to a survey of the mass of Federal documents 
which had found its way—sometimes into garages and cellars—in the District 
of Columbia. But to complete the picture, the survey had to be projected 
so as to reach cities and towns in each of the forty-eight states. 

The money was available through the Works Progress Administration, 
whose purpose is to provide useful work for the unemployed of the United 
States. The National Archives, as co-operating sponsor, furnished the 
technical supervision under the directorship of Dr. P. M. Hamer. The survey 
was undertaken to give valuable information to the co-operating sponsor 
for the formulation. of future policies, to other agencies of. the government, 

‘and to students. Four work sheets or forms were drawn up so as to get the 
exact location, the volume, and the conditions of storage of the archives, the 
nature of their contents, and as much further knowledge as possible, leading 
to recommendations for the promotion of the use and care of the archives. 

* Federal archives’ were defined.as the umpublished records of any agency 
of the Federal government of the United States, executive, legislative, or 
judicial, made in the performance of its functions. The term included 
archives other than federal which might be in the possession of the Federal 
government, photographs, motion picture films, maps, and sound recordings. 

A national director, regional directors, and local project heads supervised 
the field workers. The last centred their attention on one form, Report on 
Serials, a serial being defined as a group of records possessing common 
qualities as regards contents which permit them to be grouped together in filing. 
Thus it might happen that one serial comprised a thousand lineal feet, another 
only one lineal foot of archives. In many instances the wefkers had first to 
form theserial. In addition to locating the serials and any serious gaps in them 
the following information was collected : what use is made of them, in what 
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forms are the archives maintained, what are the volume and conditions of the 
serial, what persons were ' contacted '"for information. Frequently, persons 
“contacted ’ led the workers to trace government archives in very strange places. 

The project head, besides checking on the serial report, filled in three other 
forms : Reports on Rooms, Buildings, and Agencies. The report on rooms 
gave us.a picture of the menaces which might threaten the archives stored 
therein, and of the impediments to their use. With the large list of obstacles, 
we little wonder that social scientists have not made adequate use of the Federal 
archives. 

The report on buildings, likewise, showed the hazards to which the archives 
` had been subjected, and traced the history of the building, thus often accounting 
for serious gaps in the serials because of miscellaneous fires and floods. 
Perhaps the report on agencies is most important. Besides tracing the history 
and location of the agencies, the report answered the following questions : 
* Have any of its archives been lost or destroyed? Cause, date, and extent? 
What is its policy with regard to so-called useless papers? What is its policy 
about sending its archives to Washington headquarters?’ ‘These reports 
have been checked by the regional directors, and sent to Washington, where a 
staff of workers check further and classify. 

This survey, and a separate survey called Historical Manuscripts Survey, 
are of interest to English historical students because much unused colonial 
material has been unearthed. But the very bulk of the material, some 
4,000,000 cubic feet, accumulating about 200,000 cubic feet a year, indicates 
a need for regional archives, if the National Archives and the agencies of the 
government are not to be overburdened with storage, and if the archives are 
ever to be fully used by students. Whether micro-copying will solve the 
problem must be decided. Fufther, the nature of the publication of the results 
will depend largely upon the possibility | of using the camera and a definite 
interest to insure that, once the survey is completed, the archives will not be 
jostled about. 

| The survey, however, has made government officials ‘ archive conscious’ ; 
it should furnish the National Archives with needed guideposts for the future ; 
with finding lists, it will check predatory instincts ; much hack work has been 
done which will ease the way for many interpretative studies ; and new fields 
of research will readily open to tease the student. 


Ricuarp Heatrucote HEINDEL. 
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Ar the close of last session it was intimated that the German Government, as 
a token of its interest in the Institute’s Appeal Fund, to which, owing to exchange 
restrictions, it was unable to make a grant of money, proposed to present a 
collection of books on-German history to the value of 18,000RM. The books, 
which had been collected and put on exhibition in Berlin in December, have 
now arrived in London and are to be formally presented by the German Ambas- 
sador at a ceremony which will take place on 16 March. It is hoped that 
Lord Macmillan as Chairman of the Court and Mr. Eason as Vice-Chancellor 
will receive the gift on behalf of the University, and that a number of prominent 
persons interested in Anglo-German relations will attend the ceremony. 
* * * * * * * 


The tragic accident which caused the death of Sir Edwin Deller, the 
Principal of the University, at the end of November, inflicts on the Institute 
a grievous loss which is inadequately measured by the fact that he was ex officio 
a member of its committee. As Principal he was member of many governing 
and other committees, at which lack of time precluded regular attendance ; but 
the fact that the Institute is directly governed by the University of which he was 
the chief executive officer involved intimate relations and constant consultation. 
He was always accessible, always sympathetic, and always ready to assist the 
committee with his wise counsel and balanced judgment. Few men who 
have attained so high an official position have left so deep a sense of personal 
loss in so wide a circle of colleagues and personal friends. ‘That his death 
should have occurred at a crisis in the efforts of the Institute's appeal fund 
committee, of which he acted as chairman, sharpens the note of regret. 


* * * * * * * 


With this number of the BurrzTIN subscribers receive the Fifteenth Annual 
Report of the Institute, which, like the Fifth and the Tenth Reports, attempts 
a survey of the previous five years. The success, which marks in increasing 
measure the growth of the Institute’s activities, does not dispel anxiety with 
regard to its finances, particularly the Building Appeal Fund ; to it in two years 
£7,400 has been contributed as against the £100,000 required. ‘The problem 
has been rendered more urgent by the success of the Birkbeck College appeal ; 
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that implies building on a site which, if it does not actually overlap the 
Institute’s temporary premises, comes so close as to threaten complete dislocation 
of its work. The Committee is seeking means to give a new impetus to the 
appeal and has been greatly encouraged by the decision of the University 
Grants Committee to contribute £7,000 toward the fund, provided that the 
building is begun within two years. The Committee ‘recognise the great 
value of the work which the Institute is doing and the urgent need for a new 
building.’ 
» * * * * 0 4 * 

In his report to the Victoria County History Committee last November 
the editor outlined the publication programme for 1937. Northants IV is 
due to be published in March, Sussex IX about the same time, and the first 
volume of Cambridgeshire in June. An appeal for the last-named has already 
brought in nearly £500 from Cambridge colleges, and it is intended now to 
approach local government bodies and private benefactors in Cambridgeshire 
and the Isle of Ely. The success of the Warwickshire appeal, which has 
enabled the Committee to begin work on that county, offers an encouraging 
precedent. 

* * * * * * »* 


Mr. Seymour de Ricci reports substantial progress with the bibliography 
of catalogues of manuscript collections in the British Isles, on which he has 
been engaged under the auspices of the Institute since February 1935. This 
is being planned as the first part of a more extensive survey of manuscript 
material in the British Isles; and already Mr. de Ricci has collected some 30,000 
entries for a work which, though on a less detailed plan, is likely to form a 
companion to his * Census of Medieval-and Renaissance Manuscripts in the 
United States,' of which a second volume is about to appear. 


* * * * c *. * * 


On 12 December last the Scottish History Society celebrated its jubilee 
at a meeting in Edinburgh at which Dr. W. K. Dickson, Chairman of the 
Council, presided. Messages of congratulation were received from Queen 
Mary and Lord Tweedsmuir ; and Lord Clyde, on his election as President, 
gave an address on the history and future prospects of the society. The occasion 
has been marked by the publication of a booklet by Dr. Dickson, which 
traces the development of the society from its foundation by Lord Rosebery 
and others in 1886, and gives some account both of its publications and of the 
more outstanding personalities among its officers and editors. 
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In the same month the Oxford Historical Society issued its 100th publica- 
tion, an event which was greeted by a leading article in The Times Literary 
Supplement and signalised also by the publication of an appeal for increased 
membership signed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Halifax, and 
others. 

* * * * * * * 

The Committee has appointed Mr. G. E. Morey to succeed Mr. Cyril 
Matheson as temporary assistant to the ‘ Guide to Historical Publications of 
Societies.’ The work is going steadily forward and it is hoped that the first 
volume may be published in 1937. 


* * * * * * * 


` In January Miss E. M. Feibusch resigned the post of senior library assistant, 
which she had held since March 1931, to take up her duties as assistant librarian 
at the Board of Education. She will be remembered with gratitude by many 
readers at the Institute, who will wish her every success in her new post. 
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* A Catalogue of British F amily Histories.” By T. R. Thomson. Second Edition. Much 
enlarged and corrected. London: Edward O. Beck, Ltd. 1935. Pp.202. 75. 6d. 


‘The Genealogists’ Handbook. Being an Introduction to the Pursuit of Genealogy.’ 
Society of Genealogists. N.D. Pp. 20. 15. 


Since 1903, when the last edition of Marshall’s * Genealogist’s Guide ' appeared, it has 
grown steadily more difficult for those about to investigate pedigrees to assure themselves 
that their projected labours have not been anticipated in print. American publications, it 
is true, are to a large extent dealt with by the bibliography of American and English Gene- 
alogies in the Library of Congress, while Mrs. Stuart's * Scottish Family History ' covers to 
1930 the whole field for that kingdom. For England, however, nothing was done until 
Mr. Thomson’s first edition of 1927. The scope of his work is carefully defined. He 
does not profess to include pedigrees in county histories or the publications of societies, 
biographies, printed pedigree sheets, reprints from genealogical magazines, peerage claims, 
or works produced in America (and if in fact some few reprints and pedigree sheets have 
strayed into his pages, who will complain ?), but he seeks to catalogue all other * British , 
Family Histories! Of such a work’s completeness no one can form a better notion than 

, the author, and he, in the preface to his new edition, tells us that, though there have been 
very many corrections and several hundred additions, increased knowledge has given him a 
greater sense of dissatisfaction with the result of this edition than the first. He will, how- 
ever, be his own harshest critic. His book satisfies a long-felt want and no genealogist or 
biographical historian can afford to be without it. 

Printed sources exhausted, we turn to original records, and here find many guides 
compiled expressly for the genealogist. “The majority, however, are antiquated (the last 
edition of the comprehensive and invaluable ‘ Sims’ still refers us to Doctors’ Commons, 
Carlton Ride, and the Tower of London), and are apt to deal elaborately with mediaeval 
sources which the amateur seldom reaches, while omitting details of the Registrar General’s 
records, census returns, marriage licences, and thelike which would be of real use to him. 

The new handbook issued by the Society of Genedlogists begins with the most recent 
records and devotes most of its space to these and to the Society's own valuable collections 
and indices, In twenty pages not much detail can be given, and detail is of the essence of 
genealogy. At the same time a great deal of useful information, not elsewhere brought 
together, has been somehow fitted in. The statement that a ‘ relatively trifling number of 
births ' (not to speak of deaths and marriages) since 1837 have escaped registration. will be 
disputed, as a correspondence now proceeding in ‘ Notes and Queries’ testifies. It is a 
pity that some analysis of probate jurisdictions on the lines of that in J. H. Lea’s excellent 
(but not easily obtainable) ‘ Research in England’ could not be included. ‘The Society 
must be encouraged to produce a second and enlarged edition. 

A. R. W. 
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* A Finding-List of British Royal Commission Reports : 1860 to 1935 With a preface 
by Arthur Harrison Cole. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univ. Press: London, 
Milford. 1935. Pp. 66. 4s. 6d. 


This list assembles in handy form material which had previously to be sought in several 
places. Under nineteen subject headings, it lists in chronological order 328 commissions, 
giving for each the date of its appointment and full bibliographical details of its report. It is 
particularly useful for the periods 1860-1900 and 1922-35, because the references to pàr-. 
liamentary papers include, besides the volume number in the house of commons set, the 
command number omitted from the official index for 1852-99, and because it lists as * Pub- 
lished separately ’ the appendices and minutes of evidence which since 1922 have usually not 
been laid before parliament, and are consequently traceable only in the annual * Consolidated 
List of Government Publications." 

The entries appear generally to be accurate, and only minor mistakes have been noticed. 
‘The preface should have explained that the volume references are to the house of commons 
arrangement, not to that of the lords ; the 1871 report on St. Katherine's hospital would be 
more at home under ‘ Poor Relief? than under ‘ Public Health’ ; and the compiler is in 
error in saying that parts 3-5 of the Historical Manuscripts Commission's report on the 
Buccleuch MSS. at Montagu house ‘cannot be located) These numbers are a minor 
quirk in the rococo bibliography of that series. Part III begins on p. 418, part IV on 
P- 526 of vol. i, and part V on p. 1 of vol. ii, part I, both safely recorded in the list. 


G. P. 


‘Historical Bibliographies. A systematic and annotated guide. By Edith M. Coulter 
and Melanie Gerstenfeld. With a foreword by Herbert Eugene Bolton. Berkeley, 
Univ. of California Press: London, C.U.P. 1935. Pp. 206. 11s. 6d. 


Nearly ten years ago Professor Coulter published a small ‘ Guide to historical biblio- 
graphies ' (Berkeley, Calif., 1927) to meet the needs of advanced students in American univer- 
sities. In its expanded form special attention is again paid to fields of research in which 
American historians are particularly interested. ‘The scope of the new work is defined as the 
bringing together of ‘ the important retrospective and current bibliographies of history, and 
those general bibliographical manuals which are deemed essential as a basis in bibliographical 
investigation.’ Only subject lists and catalogues of printed material are, however, included. 
It is instructive to notice the changes which have been made since the earlier ‘ Guide.’ In 
1927 the general arrangement .was as follows: General bibliographies, historical biblio- 
graphies and current (historical) bibliographies. ‘The last-mentioned section was subdivided 
into universal, ancient, mediaeval, and modern history, followed immediately by the headings, 
Great Britain, Austria, France, Germany, Italy, Scandinavian countries, and Switzerland. 
In each case the leading historical journals for the period or country were given. ‘This 
scheme is now simplified by omitting any special section for current bibliographies. Instead, 
“general historical bibliographies’ are classified as either ‘ retrospective’ or ‘ current,’ and 
the same principle has been followed in the other sections of the Guide. The number of 
“current” bibliographies listed has been considerably reduced in the new work, particularly 
those contained in periodicals. The * American Historical Review’ and the ‘ English 
Historical Review’ have been dropped from the list of current bibliographies of general 
history, and ‘ History’ is no longer recommended as a guide to new works on English 
history. In fact, the ‘ American Historical Review’ and ‘ History’ disappear completely, 
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and instead of ‘ History’ the ‘English Historical Review? is suggested for current biblio- 
graphies of British history. 

Under the heading ‘ Historical Bibliographies—General’ there are subsections dealing 
with the ‘auxiliary sciences’ : ‘ Historical criticism, palaeography, numismatics, geography, 
etc.” and with the following special fields of history : literature and science, folk-lore, social 
and economic history, and military history. Such important fields as constitutional and legal 
history, history of art, and history of philosophy are not represented. ‘ Religious history’ 
does not appear here, but is misplaced in another part of the book. ‘The method of dealing 
with * Auxiliary sciences? and * Manuals and general works’ adopted in the ‘ International 
Bibliography of Historical Sciences’ might have provided a better arrangement. Among 
the entries dealing with special aspects of history very few periodicals are to be found, and 
even in the sections dealing with more general history the ‘Revue des études anciennes,’ 
* Bibliothèque de École des Chartes? and ‘ Speculum * have been omitted, in spite of their 
value for current bibliography. Where a journal has been included, no indication is given 
of special index volumes, as for instance the general ‘ tables quinquennales’ of the * Revue 
Historique ° or the three indexes (covering vols. I-CX X X) of the ‘ Historische Zeitschrift, 
published in 1888, 1906, and 1925. 

‘The Great War is being so exhaustively treated by contemporary writers that it surely 
deserved a section to itself (cf. BurrETIN xiii. 166-7). Besides the one or two scattered 
references to bibliographies dealing with recent history we should like to have found mentioned 
the ‘ Berliner Monatshefte,’ ‘ International Affairs,’ the ‘ Bibliographical Bulletin on Inter- 
national Affairs,’ the classified bibliographies in the ‘ Europäische Gespräche " (Hamburg, 
1923-33) and its continuation, the ‘ Hamburger Monatshefte für Auswärtige Politik.’ 

The selection of book-titles seems to have been very carefully done. E. Bernheim's 
work (no. 51) is superseded by Wilhelm Bauer, ‘ Einführung in das Studium der Geschichte’ 
(Tübingen 1921, 2nd edit. 1927), of which the excellent * Anleitung zur Benützung der 
bibliographischen Hilfsmittel? deserves special praise. Misprints (e.g. Heere, p. 10; 
Osterley, p. 23 ; Romische, p. 31) are rare, and the index could not have been better done. 

* * * * * * * 


The ‘ Weltkriegs-Bücherei ' at Stuttgart is publishing an indispensable series of biblio- 
graphical manuals for different fields of modern history. English historians should find the 
‘England-Reihe’ very useful, particularly as an introduction to little-known continental 
material : U. Barthold, ‘ Bibliographie zur Geschichte des Britischen Reiches, 1 870-1914. ; 
H. Wanderscheck, ‘ Bibliographie zur englischen Propaganda im Weltkrieg’ ; M. Gunzen- 
häuser, ‘ Bibliographie zur Geschichte des Britischen Reiches im Weltkrieg, 1914—1918, and 
* Bibliographie zur Geschichte des Britischen Reiches in der Nachkriegszeit’ (= * Biblio- 
graphische Vierteljahrshefte der Weltkriegsbitcherei,’ nos. 6, 7, 8/9, and 10/11, 1935-6). 

F. E. 
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CXLVII.—The manors of Chertsey abbey 
under Abbot Fohn de Rutherwyk (1307— 
1347) By Erse Toms, M.A., Ph.D. 


This thesis is based on two manuscripts 
in the British museum, a cartulary and an 
abstract of court rolls, both dealing with the 
abbacy of the same abbot. The cartulary 
is translated in an abridged form as Ap- 
pendix I of the thesis, and the abstract 
is calendared completely as Appendix II. 
Other appendices contain full lists of Surrey 
place-names mentioned in both documents 
and of the personal names in the abstract. 

‘The most interesting feature of the cartu- 
lary is the presence of whole series of official 
documents copied by the scribe. One of 
these is particularly complicated, and includes 
many documents produced by mere office 
routine. ‘There seems reason to believe 
that the ordinary deeds copied into the 
cartulary were drawn up, not as a rule by 
monks, but by professional writers, since 
this is definitely stated in a few instances, 
and in other cases the same name appears last 
in a very large number of documents from 
all over the county. E" f 

The abstract runs from the first to the 
twenty-first year of Edward III, and was 
probably made for the convenience of the 
steward. Such abstracts facilitated search, 
since they were in book form and contained 
few entries other than those relating to 
land-holding. Internal evidence suggests 
that this abstract was made up at the end of 
each year and later carefully revised by 
another writer. 

From collation of the two documents is 
obtained a fairly full account of the life and 


, work of Jolin de Rutherwyk, a vigorous: 


personality, desirous of the aggrandizement 
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of his abbey. Regularly year by year he 
improved its posséssions by the construction 
and repair of buildings, and by the acquisi- 
tion of lands. The financial strain on the 
abbey's resources caused something like a 
mutiny in 1335, and for a year he stopped 
buying land. i 

The lawsuits in which he was engaged 
are carefully recorded, in some cases by the 
insertion in the book of folios of a diferent 
origin from the rest. They are probably 
copies of the proceedings in court, bought 
by the abbot as a record. In two cases, the 
parchment was marginated and pricked for 
lining to match the other folios, but re- 
pricked and re-lined to a different width and 
margin by the legal scribe. This suggests 
that the abbot took his own parchment with 
him, already cut and prepared. ` 

The abstract throws a good deal of light 
on the working of manorial courts. “There 
appears to-have been one kind of court only, 
to which both free and unfree tenants did 
suit without distinction. Courts seem to 
have been held irregularly and infrequently, 
though there is some indication that there 
was a court in September. Sunday seems 
to have been a favourite day. Courts were 
sometimes combined. 

There is a good deal of information as to ' 
the proceedings at the court. “There are 
many records of inquests held, and manorial 
procedure tends to copy that in the royal 
courts. For example, an inquest by villeins . 
at Chertsey in 1330, to decide whether one 
tenant could alienate half his holding to 
another, is an exact copy of an inquisition 
ad quod damnum, with the abbot in the 
position of the king. ‘The common col- 
lusive suit for possession also finds its counter- 
part in these courts. 
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It would appear from the abstract that 
one duty of the court was to provide tenants 
for empty holdings, and several times the 
writer records the unwillingness of the 
elected tenant to accept the burden. On 
some occasions threats had to be used. 

The court roll plays an important part, 
being frequently appealed to by litigants, 
_ The search-fee might range from sixpence 

to three shillings, but if the date were fairly 
recent, none seems to have been demanded. 

The documents admirably illustrate the 
extent to which the traditional division of 
tenants into free and unfree was dying out. 
Freeholding and villeinage are intermingled 
in a bewildering way. There are several 
instances of claims to personal freedom being 
made by men with villein relatives, and two 
cases of freemen taking on villein status. 
Freemen hold villein-lands, and villeins 
hold land freely ; quite frequently they hold 
* both kinds, and then doubts arise as to rents 
and services, and sometimes as to the personal 
status of the tenant. Technical terms are 
used without any consistency. Holding 
* at will" is said to be ‘ for life,’ and inherit- 
ance of such land by heirs is frequently 
mentioned. On one occasion, villein-land 
is granted in perpetuity. 

The Chertsey manors provide an im- 
portant link in the transition from villein- 
inheritance by borough english to primo- 
geniture. In 13%9, the east Surrey group 
of manors obtained permission to change to 
primogeniture to bring them into line with 
freemen. 

The heriot was usually of the best beast, 
but failing the possession of cattle, clothes or 
any other goods might be seized. Heriots 
were regularly valued in money, and fre- 
quently sold in the court, possibly by 
auction, but sometimes the heir paid the 
value in money. 

Some of the fines were surprisingly large, 
and on occasion they were paid in goods. 
The total amount shown as accruing from 
fines and reliefs proves that they were an 
important part of the abbey finances. The 
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rise in land-values is reflected in the steady 
increase of rental to new tenants other than 
heirs, and the increasing use of cash is clearly 
indicated. 

The increase in the cultivated area of the 
manors by purprestures is also apparent. 
Purprestures were sometimes granted in 
villeinage, though usually freehold, and 
almost invariably non-heriotable. ‘There 
is some evidence that other tenants resented 
the breaking up of waste for this purpose. 
The whole system of tenancy was bewilder- 
ingly complex. Many tenants paid rent to 
other tenants; some had whole series of 
sub-tenants. They appear to have bought 
and sold villein-land with almost complete 
freedom. Very occasionally the authority 
stepped in to prevent this, but as a rule, the 
tenants seem to have carried out land- 
transactions which, stripped of the customary 
routine of surrender and grant, might belong 
to the present day. ; 

The position of women on these Chertsey 
manors was high. They did not neces- 
sarily surrender their land to their husbands 
on marriage. Where they did so, the re- 
mainder was expressly reserved to the heirs 
of the. wife. Frequently she was joint 
tenant in her husband's land, had the right 
to a dowry of one-third of the tenement for 
life, and was always guardian of her child 
when her husband died. ‘There are several 
examples of the wife retaining her maiden 
name while the husband took her name. 
Sh& could make marriage settlements for her 
children and could sue and be sued in the 
court. 

"The main sources of the thesis are : 


MSS. : 


British museum : 


Rutherwyk cartulary, Lansdowne 
MS. 434. 
Abstract of court rolls, Lansdowne 
MS. 435. 
P.R.O. : 


Coram rege, de banco, assize rolls, 
Edw. TI and Edw. III. 
2 B 
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Receivers’ accounts, Hen. VIII, nos. 
3456, 3463-3468. A large 
number of abstracts and cartularies 
were also used for comparison. 


Printed : 
Calendars of patent and close rolls, 
' . Edw. II and Edw. III. 
‘Surrey Taxation Returns. Ex- 
chequer K.R., Subsidies E. 179’ 
(Surrey Record Soc.). 


Reference was also made to a number of 
other printed cartularies and court rolls, 
and to many modern authorities. 


CXLVIII.—Some aspects of the King’s house- 
hold in the reign of Henry V. By 
Erren DE L. Facan, M.A. 


‘The chief aim of this thesis is to discover the 
part played by the royal household in public 
administration in the reign of Henry V. 
The main outlines of the household organiza- 
tion and questions arising from the nature 
and conditions of the records consulted 
form the subjects of an introductory section. 
‘The personnel and the financial aspects of 
the chamber and wardrobe of the household 
have been examined in some detail, a 
description of the offices and duties of the 
officials being given where possible. The 
great wardrobe has been omitted, despite 

‘the comparative completeness of its records, 
as no changes appear to have taken place in 
its functions since the fourteenth centuty. 
To the section dealing with the wardrobe 
of the household has been appended a short 
chapter discussing the disappearance of the 
privy wardrobe in the Tower of London as 
an effective office and its supersession by the 
offices of the ordnance and armoury. 

The inquiry has shown that Henry V 
made considerable use of the household in 
the administration of public affairs. In 
preparation for the 1415 campaign he made 
extraordinary use of the jewel house, the 
financial department of the chamber, in 
issuing thence jewels to be held by the 


soldiers in pledge for the payment of war 
wages for the second quarter of their service. 
‘These transactions are discussed at length, 
the main sources being the exchequer K.R. 
accounts various and the memoranda rolls 
of both remembrancers. Agincourt won, 
Henry utilized the machinery of the ward- 
robe of the household to organize his war 
finance by making the treasurer of the 
household his treasurer of war. The 
double nature of this office is emphasized on 
the issue roll of the exchequer by a careful 
distinction between the payments made to 
the treasurer in his different capacities. In 
the only surviving wardrobe account for the 
war period, the combined household and 
wardrobe account of William Philip, these 
receipts from the exchequer are not differ- 
entiated’ but are entered chronologically. 
An analysis of this account and of the 
purpose to which sums paid to the chamber 
were applied, when traceable, has shown, 
incidentally, that the lack of any classifica- 
tion of the heads of expenditure was a 
marked feature of the central finance. The 
concentration of these two offices in the 
hands of one man shows but a further 
development of the fourteenth-century policy 
by which the wardrobe of the household 
fulfilled the functions of a modern war 
office and admiralty. ‘The privy wardrobe 
and its, offshoots, the offices of the armoury 
and ordnance, also household departments, 
were concerned with the provision of muni- 
tions. “Throughout the reign the chamber 
was in receipt of considerable sums from the 
exchequer, the amounts being particularly 
large in the exchequer years 1414-5, 1416-7, 
1420-1, and 1421—2. The lack of chamber 
accounts has made it impossible to reach any 
satisfactory conclusion as to the expenditure 
of this money. It seems probable that 
much was expended on the war. 

In the course of the inquiry certain points 
of subsidiary interest have emerged. The 
study of the personnel of the chamber has 
shown that the office of king’s chamberlain 
had by this time become quite separate from 
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that of chamberlain of England. It has 
shown also that Henry, Lord Fitzhugh, 
king’s chamberlain throughout the reign, 
held the office of treasurer of England by 
deputy for -three and a half years, con- 
currently with the former office. Until 
September 1415 the receiver or treasurer of 
the chamber was Richard Courtenay, bishop 
of Norwich, an intimate personal friend of 
the king, but his successor cannot be traced 
for the next eighteen months. After that 
the office is held by lesser men. For the 
greater part of the reign the treasurer of the 
chamber is also keeper of the king’s jewels. 
A chapter dealing with the lesser personnel 
of the chamber has achieved no very satis- 
factory results. The knights of Henry’s 
chamber, who were very few in number, 
were drawn, as would be expected, from the 
ranks of the military hierarchy and many of 
, them, with the squires, held important posts 
in France. The duties of the various 
grades of household dependents have been 
described as fully as possible. 

In the-department of the wardrobe of the 
household an increase in the importance of 
the cofferer is notable. Whereas the 
treasurers and controllers of the reign were 
laymen, the cofferer was a clerk, and two out 
of the three cofferers were promoted to be 
treasurers of England without passing 
through what earlier would have been con- 
sidered the necessary intermediate Stages of 
controller and keeper of the wardrobe. The 
household officers throughout were appointed 
by word of mouth. 

‘Two other facts of some importance have 
emerged. Among the sources of supply 
to the chamber it has been found that the 
duchy of Lancaster paid directly to the king 
for his private expenses a yearly average of 
£4000. Secondly, an analysis of exchequer 
issues to the chamber and wardrobe has 
revealed what is believed to be a new 
procedure—the use by the exchequer of 
merchants’ bonds (obligaciones diversorum 
mercatorum Anglie) as financial instruments 
of credit (see Appendix iii). 


The chapter on records discusses tHe 
origin, nature, and transcripts of the Black 
book of the household of Edward IV, from 
which much descriptive material is taken. 
‘The comparative scarcity of accounts and 
the question of the liability to account and 
the procedure involved are also treated at 
some length. ‘The absence of any chamber 
accounts is ascribed to the responsibility of 
the treasurer to the king alone. The 
survival of but two wardrobe of the house- 
hold accounts is attributed to loss, while the 
enrolment of only one of these, and that on 
a roll of foreign accounts, has suggested that, 
owing to increased pressure of business and 
the great difficulty of getting in the accounts, 
the exchequer tended to omit that last stage 
in the accounting. The wardrobe account 
for the last year of the reign was the last 
ever enrolled. Enrolment, however, still 
obtained in principle and the great wardrobe 
accounts were all enrolled until 5 Edw. IV 
on a special great wardrobe roll. ' 


MS. Sources : 


rl, P.R.O. : 

Exchequer : issue and receipt rolls, 
1-10 Hen. V (E. 403 and E. 401) 5- 
memoranda rolls, K.R. and L.T.R., 
1 Hen. V—15 Hen. VI (E. 159 and 
E. 368); accounts various, K.R., 
1-10 Hen. V, ially sections 
marked Wardrobe and Household, 
Army, Navy, and Ordnance, and 
"France (E. 101) ; enrolled accounts, 
L-T.R., especially sections marked 

"Wardrobe and Household, 1-10 
Hen. V (E. 361) ; foreign accounts, 
13 Hen. VI (E. 364) ; miscellaneous, 
1-10 Hen. V (E. 358) ; privy seals 
and warrants for issues (excheq. of 
receipt), 1-10 Hen. V (E. 404); 
council and privy seal (treas. of 
receipt), 1-10 Hen. V (E. 28); 
miscellaneous books (treas. of receipt), 
contain a 16th-century transcript of 
the Black book of Edward IV and 
the Ordinances of 1478 (E. 36). 
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Lord Steward’s department: ' mis- 
cellaneous books, for a 16th-century 
transcript of the Black Book of 
Edward IV (L.S. 13). 

Duchy of Lancaster : accounts of the 
receiver-general, 1-10 Hen. V 
(D.L. 28) ; register, 1-10 Hen. V 
(D.L. 42); abstracts and indexes of 
register, 1-10 Hen. V. 


2. British museum : 

* Basilica Oeconomica: or several 
Ordinances Rules & Orders for the 
government of the Household of the 
Kings & Queenes,’ collected by Sir 
Simonds D'Ewes, Harley MS. 642. 


The appendices include a list of officials, 
a discussion of the phraseology of the 
exchequer issue rolls, and analyses of issues 
from the exchequer to the chamber and 
. wardrobe, and of warrants for the former. 
Certain documents dealing with jewel 
transactions, including the detailed account 
of William Talbot for war wages and jewels 
received in pledge, have been transcribed 
(P.R.O. exchequer K.R., accounts various, 
E. 101/46/25); and also a paper signet bill 
sealed by the chamberlain and steward of the 
household, granting sick leave to soldiers 
(P.R.O. exchequer K.R., accounts various, 


E. 101/47/3) 


CXLIX.—The working of the court of 
hing’s bench in the fifteenth century. By 
Marjorie Brarcuzn, Ph.D. 


The object of this thesis is to dc 
whether the central administration of the 
common law broke down under the strain 
of unsettled government and civil war. As 
the field is new and the material extremely 
cumbrous, a considerable section has to be 
devoted to preliminary. researches into the 
archives upon which the study i is to be based. 
Each series of the court's records is investi- 
gated ; the significance of variations in bulk 
and the development of form considered ; 
and the relations between classes established. 


The form and development of the archives 
depend upon the division of labour within 
the offices of the court, and this necessitates 
researches on the administrative officers. 
These preliminary studies lead to the central 
problems : how were the recorded suits 
brought into court and how effectively were 
they dispatched ; how soon were judgements 
reached and what was their value; how 
numerous were distraints, fines, and amerce- 
ments and were they deterrent? In order 
to answer these questions the inquiry is 
confined to one term, which is subjected to 
intensive study to discover how each suit 
originated, was faring, and was likely to 
be determined. ‘This detailed analysis of ` 
actual cases produces results ‘which. appear 
to apply to a longer period. In the last 
section of the thesis an attempt is made to 
estimate their relevance to the general 
problems of the time. 

Among the records of the court, the plea 
rolls contain the most complete information 
and show the greatest development. ‘The * 
civil side of the court, theoretically of 
secondary importance, accounted in fact for 
the greater part of the business. At the 
beginning of the century this section of the 
roll was already divided into filacers' rotulets, 
devoted to entries of process to command 
the appearance of parties, and proto- 
notary's rotulets, which recorded what took 
place after appearance in court. "The civil 
section of the roll gradually standardized a 
form reflecting this distinction, while the 
introduction of a new procedure, by bill 
of Middlesex, was dislocating the division 


' of labour from which the form derived. 


By 1550 the new procedure accounted 
for the majority of the entries commanding 
the appearance of parties, and these were 
enrolled not by the filacers but by the 
protonotary, because all process on the 
less common, earlier types of bill had always 
been his province. The dwindling office 
of the filacers (still allotted their quota of 
rotulets long after they had ceased to need 
them) and the swelling records of the 
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protonotary testify to the increasing popu- 
larity of the new procedure, the development 
of which is described in detail. 

Contemporary lamentations over the de- 
cline of common law business have been 
accepted by historians and seemingly con- 
firmed by a quantitative estimate of the plea 
rolls. An attempt is made in the thesis to 
show the fallibility both of the methods of 
computation employed and of the sequence 
of figures cited. It is suggested that the 
growing popularity of the bill of Middlesex 
would have led to the diminution of the 
plea rolls, irrespective of any decline in the 
business of the court. 

The clerks, comprising the coroner and 
attorney (appointed and salaried By the 
crown) and the  protonotary, filacers, 
keeper of the writs and rolls, and attorneys 
(admitted by the chief justice and remuner- 
ated by clients’ fees) formed a well-defined 
group in the fifteenth century. Passing 
on their offices to members of their families 
and introducing relatives into other posi- 
tions in the court, they were connected by 
marriage and by land transactions not only 
with their colleagues, but also with the 
bench. They served on commissions in 
their localities and frequently acted as under- 
sheriffs of Middlesex. As the century 
‘advanced they tended to rise in the social 
scale, their descendants or successors in 
some cases attaining noble rank under the 
Tudors or Stuarts. Their: training for 
office and rates of remuneration are discussed 
and the position and practices of the attorneys 
receive attention. 

The second section of the thesis is pre- 
faced by a brief description of the forms of 
action available to parties and the initial 
stages of crown prosecution, with the subse- 
quent processes. This information is ap- 
plied to the 1,300 entries on the plea roll 
for Michaelmas 1488 to discover how long 
each suit had been pending. ‘Test groups 
of respited suits are identified through the 
records of succeeding years and the cases 
determined this term are traced back to their 


initial appearance on the rolls. The out- 
standing discoveries are that the majority of 
the civil suits (627 out of 958) were pro- 
ceeding towards an outlawry which was 
seldom reversed ; that, even where the ap- 
pearance of the defendant could be secured, 
a verdict might be indefinitely deferred in 
default of jurors ; and that most of the twelve 
judgements embodied no more than the 
recognition of some technical flaw. Other 
points which emerge from the civil pleas are 
the greater effectiveness of procedure by bill 
and the frequent discontinuance of suits 
proceeding by original when the early pro- 
cesses had failed to produce the defendant. 
Crown pleas fared better, in that judge- 
ments were recorded in nearly a fifth of the 
total number of entries (323). Neverthe- 
less, the majority of the accused, however 
heinous their offences, appeared at their 
leisure to buy their discharges by means of 
fine or pardon or to avail themselves of some 
antiquated trick or verbal quibble. Only 
the destitute were liable to a more summary 
treatment and must pay for their wrong- 
doing with their lives. 

‘The estreat rolls of distraints, fines, and 
amercements are considered at length. While 
the thoroughness of the king’s bench clerks 
in listing these fines is open to question, the 
exchequer appears to have collected such 
debts as were reported with reasonable 
dispatch. An investigation into the assess- 
ment of distraints and fines and the affeer- 
ment of amercements suggests reasons for 
their palpable ineffectiveness. 

‘The last section of the thesis shows the 
machine at work, from the points of view of 
the king, the victim of the alleged offence, 
and its perpetrator. This involves some 
consideration of the pardon system as a 
source of weakness to the royal dispensation 
of justice; of the figures cited in the 
previous section as they bore upon the 
position of the plaintiff or appellor ; and an 
analysis of the crimes and criminal classes 
appearing before the court. “The results 
point to the prevalence of armed force and 
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to the part taken by. the country gentry, 
supported by retainers. 

The thesis concludes with an account of 
solutions attempted. These were the fresh 
stimulus given to the conciliar courts, with 
its threat to common-law jurisdiction ; the 
discovery of a partial remedy for the plaintiff 
coram rege in the cheaper, and ultimately 
less circuitous, procedure by bill of Middle- 
sex; and Henry VII's attempt to make the 
punishment of outlawry financially com- 
mensurate with its seriousness as an abuse. 

Appended to the thesis are : 

A. A note on making calendars of the 
plea rolls. 

B. Transcripts of the entries of a case 
traced through the records of the court 
(P.R.O. K.B. writs, specimen file, East. 
4 Hen. VIII; controlment roll, 22 Hen. 
VII, East, rot. 28, K.B. 29/136; 
plea rolls, East. 22 Hen. VII, rex rot. 8, 
and Mich. 3 Hen. VIII, rex rot. 36d, 
K.B. 27/983 and 1001). 

C. A list of the 293 attorneys employed 
coram rege, Mich. 1482-Trin. 1492, with 
professional and biographical details. 

D. A list of king's bench estreats of dis- 
traints, fines, and amercements, 1 Edw. II- 
21 Hen. VII, correcting P.R.O. Lists and 
Indexes, ‘ Various Accounts,’ xxxx. 96 and 
a typescript ‘List of Exchequer K.R. 
Estreats.’ 

E. A transcript of ‘Fynes concernyng 
outlawries, collected by Edward Belknapp, 
Sept. 1508 to Feb. 1509 (P.R.O. ex- 
chequer accounts, miscellaneous, E. 101/ 
517/15). i 
Sources : 

MSS. : 
I P.R.O. : 
The thesis is based primarily upon 
the records of the court. These 
are : coram rege plea rolls, Mich. 1 
Hen. IV—Hil. 24 Hen. VII (K.B. 


27[554—990) ; 5 specimen bundles 
of writs, 19 Ric. II, East 35 
Hen. VI, Mich. 6 Edw. IV, 
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Mich. 2 Ric. III, and East. 4 
Hen. VIII; docket rolls, East. 
1 Hen. V+24 Hen. VII (Index 
1322-9), with reference to ‘rolls of 
ri Hen. VIII-Hil. 45 Eliz. (Index 
1330-55) for the protonotary’s 
office ; and controlment and out- 
lawry rolls, 1 Hen. IV—temp. Hen. 
VII (K.B. 29/44-139). To these 
should be added a class of records 
in the custody of the court, namely, 
baga de secretis, 17 Edw. IV- 
16 Hen. VII; and a class (now 
two classes) emanating from the 
king's bench but found in the 
custody of the exchequer, namely, 
exchequer, varióus accourits, fines 
and amercements, king’s bench, 
5 Hen. IV-21 Hen. VII (E. 
101/108/1-15, 109/1-9) and ex- 
chequer, K.R., estreats, king’s bench 
(E. 137/138/1-4, 139/1). 
2. Somerset House : 


Wills P.C.C., 1383-1558. 


3. British museum : 

Suggestive legal treatises and notes 
include: ‘De Curiis Recorda- 
tionum,’ 1601 (Cotton MS., Ves- 
pasian E. viii, fos. 2-12); ‘The 
Oath of an Attorney’ (Harl. MS. 
1938, f. 10); ‘The Charge for a 

° of a Matter in the Kinges 
Bench’ (ibid. f. 44) ; ‘ A Discourse 
of the Exchequer & the King’s 
Bench’ (ibid. 6867, f. 162); ‘A 
Description of His Majesties Courtes 
of Record,’ 1614 (Lansdowne MS. 
272); ‘Touchynge Latitats sued 
in the Kinges Benche, 1600 (ibid. 
621, f. 3); ' The Customes of 
Courtes’ (ibid. 569, f. 27); ‘A 
generall collection of all the offices 
in England in his Maiesties guifte, 
with theire fees,’ temp. Jas. I (Stowe 
MS. 572, f. 31); *' Latitats in the 
King’s Bench,’ temp. Jas. I (ibid. 
415, f. 33); ‘Concerning the 
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Courts of King's Bench and Com- 
mon Pleas,’ 18th cent. (ibid. 417). 
Printed : 


Use is made of the obvious editions and 
calendars of records and of reports 
(both the 1679-80 edition of the 
Year Books and the publications of 
the Selden Society and Ames Founda- 
tion. Many 17th and 18th- 
century treatises and practice books 
contain valuable information: of 
the better-known works, those of 
Blackstone, Jacob, and Hawkins 
deserve mention; and of the more 
obscure, John 'Trye's * Jus Filazarii’ 
(1684). 


CL.—English Radicalism, 1832-52.1 By 
S. Maccosy, Ph.D. 


The aim of this thesis is to investigate a 
number of questions: How far is it pos- 
sible to establish direct continuity from the 
Wilkes agitation to that of 1831-2 and by 
what stages was political ultra-radicalism 
increasingly impregnated with economic 
content? What was the attitude of the 
radical school of Cobbett and Hunt to the 
younger leaders, like Hetherington and 
Lovett, with Owenite communism as their 
creed? What was the strength of parlia- 
mentary radicalism after 1832, and what 
were its relations'to county-family whiggery 
and to the unenfranchised masses? Why 
did parliamentary radicalism fail to evolve 
„a party independent of the whigs, and had it 
done so, would chartism never have arisen ? 
Why did the anti-corn law victory fail to 
bring parliamentary radicalism sufficient 
power to force a large entry into the cabinet ? 
How was the position of the parties affected 
by the incessant church-versus-chapel con- 
troversies in Britain and by those originat- 
ing in the anomalous position of the Irish 
church? How extensive was the infidelity 
of the masses, what were its roots and its 

1 Published in Oct. 1935 by Messrs. Allen and 
Unwin. f 


mf 


political and social effects ? How strong was 
chartism in 1852, and what was the con- 
temporary view of its prospects? Have 
newspapers and periodicals any indication 
of the strength of the radical and ultra- 
radical trends in politics? How far could 
radicals and ultra-radicals exert any influence 
on the course of foreign and empire policy ? 

Continuity of leadership gave one agita- 
tion some of the experience and strength of 
thelast. Horne 'T'ooke carried some of the 
weight of the Wilkes agitation into the 
parliamentary reform movement of 1780-2, 
and weight from both into the radical 
agitations during the French revolution. 
Thomas Hardy owed the experience, which 
enabled him to launch the London Corre- 
sponding society, to an apprenticeship in the 
Protestant society ; and the London Corre- 
sponding society trained Francis Place for 
his influential political position in 1831—2. 
The life-stories of Cartwright, Paine, Spence, 
Joseph Hume, and Owen illustrate the same 

int. 

Cobbett and Hunt, robust individualists, 
failed to absorb the Owenite gospel or to see 
its applicability to a world transformed by 
the agricultural and industrial revolutions. 
The communism of 1830 did not raise 
directly political issues, since Owen advocated 
it only for voluntary societies. Hetherington 
and Lovett, however,realized increasingly that 
Owen was wrong in disregarding political 
reform as a pre-requisite to the launching 
of his system. In political matters, there- 
fore, they supported Cobbett and Hunt. 

If parliamentary radicalism be defined as 
that body of opinion unwilling to accept 
the Reform bill as a final settlement of the 
suffrage—normally it condemned also the 
corn laws, church rates, Irish tithes, the 
anglican university monopoly, the absence 
of elective county authorities, the harsher 
criminal laws, and flogging in the army and 
navy—its total strength in the Commons 
was rarely under 150, and sometimes con- 
siderably exceeded 200. But the pro- 
portion ready to carry radicalism to the 
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unpractical lengths of defying whig cabinets, 
of losing all hopes of office, and of being 
condemned for splitting the Reform party, 
especially when this might have given the 
tories a chance of coming into power, was 
seldom high. Between 1837 and 1841 
sometimes fewer than ten, and rarely more 
than twenty, radical members were prepared 
to risk the fall of the Melbourne cabinet. 
Radical candidates relied on the Dissenting 
interest, and the unenfranchised mob at the 
hustings was often as useful to them as 
votes. 

Parliamentary radicalism failed to break 
loose from whiggery, because under the 
electoral system of A only the rich could 
become members and only the respectable 
classes had votes. ‘The differences between 
radical and whig were rarely unbridgeable. 
Even if Lord Durham or Cobden had been 
able to organize a radical parliamentary 
group, the effect on whig-radical coalitions 
would hardly have been. far-reaching enough 
to prevent the agitation of the unen- 
franchised masses. 

Cobden decided as early as 1846 that to 
accept a whig offer of cabinet place was to 
hand himself over to the oligarchs. Bright 
was even more of that opinion. Had he 
possessed Cobden’s prestige, he would 
certainly have attempted a more single- 
minded suffrage agitation, which might have 
forced the whigs’ hands. But the obstacles 
should not be underrated. Bright had to 
meet constant criticism in Manchester from 
moderate liberals, who would have preferréd 
an aristocratic minister as their member, 
and from others who doubted his fitness for 
cabinet rank because of his ‘ defective’ 
education. On the other hand, it was long 
before the working-classes forgave his 
opposition to.factory legislation. 

The removal of the unjust privileges of 
state churches formed the main dividing 
line in the party politics both of Westminster 
and in the constituencies. Local church 
'rate and churchyard controversies raged 
throughout the period and hostility to 
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the anglican monopoly of the endowed 
schools and ancient universities increased. 
Cobden tried to make a secular educational 
system under ratepayer control the central 
demand of the moderate radicals. But so 
considerable a section of the Manchester 
School feared that schools without religious 
and moral instruction would breed infidelity 
that his efforts proved vain. 

By the 'thirties, Paine’s * Age of Reason,’ 
Benbow’s ‘ Crimes of the Clergy,’ Richard 
Carlile’s periodicals, and Owen’s ‘New 
Moral World,’ had led wide working-class 
strata in the towns and industrial areas to 
suspect religion as a deception to keep them 
in economic and political bondage. - 

By 1852 the provision of churches, 
chapels, and schools under sectarian manage- 
ment had been enormously extended. In- 
different or sceptical parents had little 
option but to send their children to sectarian 
schools and sometimes gained peace at home 
by sending them to Sunday school and 
services. "This religious progress was offset 
by the challenges to the biblical miracles 
from science and the higher criticism, 
assiduously spread in working-class circles 
by Holyoake. 

Nationally organized chartism was near its 
end in 1852, though ‘ localities’ survived until 
1858, when the ‘ People’s Paper’ ceased - 
publication. But much effective chartist 
strength’ had long been rallied to the more 
combative forms of parliamentary radicalism. 


.Feargus O'Connor had set the example 


when he had supported Cobden in January 
1850, and later chartists warmly supported 
the National Reform association. 

The radical animus against despotism, 
especially against that of Nicholas I, imposed 
some limits upon the Foreign Office, as did 
the intense sympathies of the populace with 
the Hungarian and Italian attempts to 
achieve national liberation. Similarly, the 
parliamentary radicals’ dislike of aggression 
and the ultra-radicals’ detestation of sup- 
pressing discontent by military force imposed 
limits upon the Colonial Office. 
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Sources: 
MSS. : 
1. P.R.O. : 
Home Offce, disturbances corre- 
spondence, 1838-40 (H.O. 40/37-8, 
43-6, 49-51, 53, 55, 57) ; disturb- 
ances entry-books, provinces, 1837— 
52, London, 1820-48, socialists, 
1840 (H.O. 41/13—7, 26, 30) ; Lord 
John Russell’s correspondence and 
papers, 1836-53 (G.D. 22/2~10). 


2. British museum : 
Place MSS. (Add. MSS. 27,789-97, 
27,819-22, 27,835); London 
Working Men’s Assoc., minutes 


(Add. MSS. 37,773-6); General 
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Convention of Industrious Classes, 
minutes, 1837 (Add. MS. 34,245) ; 
Peel papers, 1841—6, 1841—9 (Add. 
MSS. 40,442, 40,446—52) ; corre- 
spondence concerning the Dorchester 
Labourers, 1834 (Add. MS. 41,567 
L.). 
3. Bishopsgate Institute : 

G. J. Holyoake's letter book, 1837—41 ; 
log books, 1835—46 ; lecture notes, 
1838 et seq. ; diaries, 1847 et seq. 


Printed : 
British museum, Hendon : 
Place collection, 1836—47, 29 vols. 
'Twenty-nine ultra-radical periodicals, 
1830-58. 
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THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


[Where a volume and page reference has been necessary it has been given to the 1908—9 re-issue of 


the D.N.B., because that is the version 


by the institute, where fuller references than those 


printed here are in many cases entered on the card index. Some of the following corrections have been 
contributed by Mr. S. T. Bindoff and Miss Natalie Narishkine.] 


Adams, Willam. i. 1084, l. 22. For 
* sent to conclude’ read * who concluded ' 

Ibid. l. 25. After ‘signed’ insert ‘in 
London ' 

Add to list of authorities : 
Commercial ‘Treaties, ii. 386-91. 

Amherst, William Pitt, Earl Amherst 
of Arracan, i. 3602, 1. 21. After ‘affairs’ 
read ‘He was appointed envoy extra- 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiary to 
Sicily in Feb. 1809, residing at Palermo 
from 19 Apr. 1809 to 1 May 1811, when he 
came away on leave, his recall being dated 
4 June following (Brit. Dipl. Repr., 1789— 
1852, Camden 3rd series, l. 131).’ 

‘Boyle, Charles, fourth Earl of Orrery. 
il 10174, ll. g-10. For ‘As envoy in 
Flanders he’ read ‘ He was appointed envoy 
extraordinary in Flanders in Jan. 1711 


Hertslet’s 


(Brit. Dipl. Repr., 1689-1789, Camden 3rd 


series, xlvi. 8) and’ 


Ibid. l. 13. After ‘ Marston’ insert ‘ He 
finally left Brussels on 30 June 1713 
(tbid.).’ - 


Campbell, Alexander, second Earl of 
Marchmont, iii. 760a, l. 2 from foot. 
For ‘ In the same year ’ read ‘ In May 1716 
(Brit. Dipl. Repr., 1689—1789, Camden 3rd 
series, xlvi. 3, 105). 

Carmichael, John, third Earl of Hynd- 
ford. iii.10404,1l. 18-20. For‘ In 1752 
he was sent . . . till 1764 read ‘ From 
March to Aug. 1752 he was in Vienna on 
a special mission, chiefly in connexion with 
the election of a king of the Romans (Brit. 
Dipl. Repr., 1689-1789, Camden 3rd series, 
xlvi. 38).’ 


Crow, Mitford. v. 236a, ll 14-13 
from foot. For ‘ Crow was employed . . . 
in Catalonia’ read ‘In May 1705 Crow 
arrived in Genoa on a special mission “ to 
make propositions for the mutual advantage 
of trade," though his real object was to watch 
the Catalan revolt and report naval move- 
ments. He was in Barcelona, 2 Nov. 1705 
(Brit. Dipl. Repr., 1689-1789, Camden 3rd 
series, xlvi. 73, 128)’ 

Cunningham, Alexander, first Earl of 
Glenealrn. v. 3034, l 29. For ‘1450’ 
read * 1463 (G.E.C., Complete Peerage, v. 
669)’ 

Cunningham, Alexander. v. 3074, l. 28 
from foot. For ‘1720’ read ‘ November 
1719 (Brit. Dipl. Repr., 1689-1789, Camden 
3rd series, xlvi. 84)’ 

Douglas, Archibald, second Earl of For- 
far. v.11915,ll. 16, 18. For ‘1693’ read 
“1692” (G.E.C., Complete Peerage, v. 555) 

Ibid. dl. 25-9. For ‘1oth’ read ‘ ard’; 
for 1714. read ‘1715’3 for ‘sent’ read 
‘appointed’; for ‘and’ read ‘but never 
took up his duties in Berlin (Brit. Dipl. 
Repr., 1689-1789, Camden 3rd series, xlvi. 
105). In 1714' ; and delete ‘in that year.’ 

Ibid. 1. 22 from foot. After ‘He was’ 
insert ' taken prisoner (G.E.C., Joc. cit.) and’ 

Ibid. l. 21 from foot. For ‘3’ read * 8? 

Eden, William, first Baron Auckland. 
vi. 3634, l. 11. For ‘Aug. 1787’ read 
* April 1788 (Brit. Dipl. Repr., 1689-1789, 
Camden 3rd series, xlvi. 27, 138)’ 

Ewart, Joseph. vi. 954b, l. 28. For 
“5 Aug.’ read ‘31 July (Brit. Dipl. Repr., 
1689-1789, Camden 3rd series, xlvi. 109)" 
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Ibid. 1. 8 from foot. 
* 22 Oct.’ 


Fitzwilliam, Richard, seventh Viscount 
Fitzwilliam of Meryon. vii. 2294, l. 16. 
After ‘ devolved’ insert ‘ first’ 

Ibid. l. 17. After ‘John,’ insert * who 
died unmarried Oct. 1830, and then upon 
the only surviving brother, Thomas (G.E.C., 
Complete Peerage, v. 530), 


For ‘3 Nov.’ Tead 


. Fleet, Sir Jobn. vii. 261a, l. 9. For 
* (d. 1712)? read ‘(1647 21-1712)? 
Ibid. M. 10-2. For ', according to 


Luttrell . . . a wine cooper. read ‘the 
son of Richard Fleet of Bourton, Bucks. 
In December 1659 he was apprenticed to a 
London cooper and was admitted to the 
freedom of the Coopers' company in Feb. 
1667, being called to the livery seven years 
later. In June 1685 he was chosen a 
member of the Court of Assistants, but took 
little share in the proceedings, and in July 
1688. he excused himself from nomination 
as renter-warden. By this time he had 
become a general merchant (Cal. Treas. 
Books, X, pt. 1. 143, 344) and in June 1688 
was chosen one of the city sheriffs.’ 

Ibid. 1l. 14-5. Delete ‘and sheriff . . . 
two days later.’ 

Ibid. l 17. For ‘and’ read ‘in the 
following October accepted the mastership 
of the company until a fresh election fell 
due in June 1690, and was elected’ * 

Ibid. 1, 21. After ‘29 Oct.’ insert 
“Tradition required the chief magistrate to 
be a member of one of the twelve great 
companies, so the Coopers regretfully con- 
sented to Fleet's translation to the Grocers. 
He was master of the Grocers’ company, 
1693-5. 

Ibid. l. 25. For ‘On’ read ‘In Apr. 
1692 he became a director and on’ 

Ibid. ll. 18-17 from foot. For ‘ carried 
out . . . 1702.” read ‘agreed to on 22 July 
1702 but the United company did not come 
into being until 1709. At the first election 
he was chosen one of the new directors. 
He was re-elected in 1711 and 1712 and 


held the post until his death. He had been 
appointed colonel of the blue regiment of 
trainbands in 1696, and commanded the 
red regiment from 1702 to 1707. In 1703 
he was vice-president of the Honourable 
Artillery company and held the office of 
president, 1704-8,’ 

Add to list of authorities : Sir William 
Foster's ‘Sir John Fleet’ (Eng. Hist. Rev., 
li. 681-5). 


Forbes, Alexander, first Baron Forbes. 
vii. 376a, 1. 8. For ‘(d. 1448), was’ read 
‘(1380 ?-1448), was born about 1380, being’ 

Ibid. l. 19 from foot. For ‘1436 and 
I442' read ‘Oct. 1444 and July 1445 
(G.E.C., Complete Peerage, v. 544)? 

Forbes, George, sixth Earl of Granard. 
vil. 3954, l. 25 from foot. For ‘Borley, 
. . - Isle of Anglesea’ read ‘ Bayley, bart., of 
Plas Newydd (G.E.C., Complete Peerage, vi. 
56)’ 

Grimston, William Luckyn, first Viscount 
Grimston. viii. 7044, Il. 3-8. For 
* On the death . . . Grimston? read *On 
29 May 1719 he was created a peer of 
Ireland, with the titles Baron Dunboyne 
and Viscount Grimston, and, on the death 
of his elder brother Sir Harbottle Luckyn in 
Feb. 1737, the Luckyn baronetcy devolved 
on him (G.E.C., vi. 205)’. 


- Hales, Sir Edward. viii. 911a, l. 17 from 
foot. For ‘(d. 1695)’ read * (1645-1695) 
(Visitation of Kent, 1663-8, Harl. Soc., p. 71)? 

Ibid. ll. 11-8 from foot. For ‘On the 
death .*. . Charles II he’ read ‘In 1675 
he, or his father (Hasted, History of Kent, 
ili. 596)" 

Ibid. l. 6 from foot. After ‘ resided.’ 
add ‘He succeeded to the baronetcy c. 
1684.’ 

Ibid. 9116, 1. 3. For ‘28 Nov. 1673’ 
read * 22 June 1685 (Dalton, English Army 
Lists, it. 35)" 

Ibid. 912a, ll. 20-19 from foot. For ‘ By 
his wife’ read ‘In 1669 (London Marriage 
Licences, ed. J. Foster) he married’; for 
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‘daughter’ read ‘granddaughter’; after 
* Oxfordshire,’ insert ‘by whom’ ; and add 
to list of authorities: E. S. de Beers 
Early Life of Sir Edward Hales, titular earl 
of Tenterden (Notes and Queries, clxx. 164). 


Hope, Sir James. ix. 12093, l. 5 from 
foot. For ‘seventh’ read ‘sixth (G.E.C., 
Complete Peerage, viii. 482)’ 


Keith, George, fifth Earl Marischal. x. 
1204), l. 15. For ‘fifth’ read ‘fourth 
(G.E.C., Complete Peerage, viii. 479)’ 


Keith, George, tenth Earl Marischal. x. 


12094, l. 14 and 12 from foot. For 
‘tenth’ read ‘ninth’; for ‘ninth’ read 
‘eighth’ 

Ibid. 12098, l. 19 from foot. For 
* 1 April? read ' 10 June’ 

Add to list of authorities: G.E.C.’s 


Complete Peerage, viii. 485-7. 
Keith, William, fourth Earl Marischal. 
x. 1219, l. 28. For ‘ fourth’ read ‘ third’ 


Ibid. l. 28-27 from foot. For ‘His 

father having beenslain . . ., he’ read‘ He’ 

Ibid l. 26 from foot. For ‘1530’ read 
*1527* 


Ibid. 1220b, M. 25-24. from foot. After 
* Banffshire,’ insert ‘whom he married in 
or befóre June 1538,’ 

~ Add to list of authorities : 
Complete Peerage, viii. 477-9. 


Keith, William, sixth Earl Marischal. 
x. 12204, l. 6 from foot. € 
‘fifth’; l 5 from foot. For ‘d? read 
“1585 t—’; 1. 3 from foot. For* fifth’ read 
‘fourth’; and add to list of authorities : 
G.E.C.’s Complete Peerage, viii. 481. 


Keith, William, seventh Earl Marischal. 
x. I221a, ll. 16-14 from foot. For 
“seventh ’ read ‘sixth’; for ‘1617 ?-1661"* 
*1614-1671'; and for ‘sixth’ read 
6 fifth ? 

Ibid. 12244, l. 30. After ‘ of Scotland.’ 
insert ‘ He was sheriff of Aberdeen in 1668, 
and two years later was one of the com- 
missioners appointed to treat of a union of 


G.E.C.s 


For ‘sixth’ read .* 


England and Scotland.’ For * 1661" read 
* March 1671, at Inverugie’ 

Add to list of authorities : 
Complete Peerage, viii. 482-3. 

Lyon, John, eighth Baron Glammis. xii. 
348b, l 27. For shortly afterwards’ read 

“a fortnight later 

Ibid:-]l. 18-16 from foot. For ‘By his 
wife’ read ‘He married, 11 Apr. 1561, ; 
for ‘only’ read ‘second’; for Alexander, 
sixth’ read ‘ William, fifth” ; for ‘Glammis’ 
read ‘by whom he’; and add to list of 


G.E.C.’s 


authorities : G.E.C.’s Complete Peerage, v. 
658. 
More, Sir Thomas. xiii. 8765, l. 16. 


For ‘ Saturday, 7’ read ‘ Friday, 67.* . 
Ibidzl. 18. Delete * only surviving ’. 
Ibid.l. 31. For ‘ Thomas’ read ‘ John’. 
Ibid. 877b, ll. 3-2 from foot. For ‘ The 

extant». . . Constituency’ read ‘ no returns 

are extant '. ' 

. Ibid. 8785, ll. 5-6. For ‘afterwards 

wife of’ read ‘also named Alice, who 

married (1) on 21 Aug. 1516 Thomas 

Elrington (HARPSFIELD, More, E.E.T.S., 

P. 313) and (2). 

Ibid. 8794, ll. 25-6. For ‘accepted a 
pension’ read ‘was granted the regular 
councillor’s salary * and delete * for life ’. 

Ibid. 880a, l. 12 from foot. For ‘ sub- 
treasurer to the king’ read ‘ under treasurer 
of England ’. 

Ibid. 881a, 1. 29. For 

1529’. 

Ibid. 892, 1. 5 from foot. After ‘ here- 
tics.” insert * * The Apologye ” was edited 
by A. I. Tafts in 1930 (E.E.T\S.).’ 

Ibid. 895b, ll. 18-17 from foot. For 
* Canterbury . . . twenty’ read ‘ king’s - 
bench, 1519-73, before she was sixteen ’. 

Ibid. 896a, l. 28 from foot. After * MS. 
6253,’ insert ‘and was published with the 
Rastell fragments by Dr. Elsie V. Hitchcock 
in 1932 (E.E.T.S.)’. 

Ibid. l. 18. After ‘ 


* 1528" read 


Singer.’ insert ‘A 


critical edition by Dr. Hitchcock appeared 


in 1935 (E.E.T.S.).’ 
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Ibid. l. 9-6 from foot. For ‘ But by 
far... 1891’ read ‘The best modern 
lives are Father T. E. Bridgett’s (1891), 
which is unsatisfactory in its treatment of 
More’s attitude to the Lutherans, and 
Professor R. W. Chambers’s (1935), which 
re-examines the evidence for More’s part in 
religious persecution ’. “4 

O’Grady, Standish, first Viscount 
Guillamore. xiv. 946a, l. 4 from foot. 
For ‘ 1838" read ‘ 1835 (G.E.C., Complete 
Peerage, vi. 220)” 

Quarles, Francis. xvi. 536a, l. 15. 
For *accepted the post of cup-bearer to" 
read * went in the train of the earl of Arundel 
(P.R.O., S.P. Dom. 81/12, fos 133-4) 
to attend the’ aoe 

Ibid. 1. 17. For ‘ his mistress’ read ‘ the 
princess ' 

Roper, William. xvii. 2155,1. 22. For 
‘grandfather’ read ‘father (Visitation of 
Kent, 1619, Harl. Soc., pp. 82-3)’ 

Ibid. |. 27. After ‘ universities’ insert 


‘and at Lincoln’s Inn (Black Books, i 
passim)’ ' 

Ibid. l. 25 from foot. For ‘ about 1525’ 
read ‘on 2 July 1521 (R. W. Chambers, 
Thomas More, p. 182)’ 

Ibid. |l 27 from foot. For ‘alone for 
life’ read ‘ for life, being assisted in it from 
1549 to 1568 by Richard Heywood, and 
from Hilary 1572 by his eldest son, Thomas 
Roper, and his nephew, John (P.R.O. 
coram rege docket rolls, passim) ' 

Ibid. 216a, l. 20. For ‘1577’ read 
* Michaelmas, 1573’ 


Trench, Richard le Poer, second Earl of 
Clanearty. xix. 11224, l.. 20-19 from foot. 
For ‘Early in 1822... Netherlands’ 
read ‘ Clancarty presented his recall on 
27 Dec. 1823 and left The Hague on 2 Jan. 
1824 (Brit. Dipl. Repr., 1789-1852, Camden 
3rd series, 1. 181)’ 

Turnor, Sir Edward. xix. 13005, l. 4 
from foot. For ‘seventh’ read ‘sixth 
'(G.E.C., Complete Peerage, viii. 482)’ 
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I 


A. ACCESSIONS 


[In this section are printed lists of historical MSS. which have reached a presumably permanent 
home in the custody of some public or corporate body. Fora full account of the scheme, see BULLETIN, 
viii. 44.] ; . 


COPYRIGHT LIBRARY 


4 X 
National Library of Scotland. Historical MSS. acquired in 1935 include :— 3.’ 

Collection, including the original ‘ Godlie Band for the Maintenance of thé Evangell,’ 
15573 MSS. of William Drummond of Hawthornden and William F owler, 15, vols. ; 
12 letters of Gen. Wolfe, 1749-58 ; and minutes and papers of various Scottish societies, 
17th-r9th cent. (Deposited by the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland.) 

Letter from William Maitland of Lethington to Lord Robert Dudley, informing him 
of Queen Mary's health, 1563. 

Papers of the Spottiswoode family, chiefly 17th and 18th cent., including the ‘ History 
of the Church of Scotland,’ by Archbishop John Spottiswood (1565-1639, D.N.B.), with 
rubrics and corrections in his own hand. oes 

Memorandum by T. F. Osthof on Jacobite intrigues in Sweden in 1719. 

Collection of papers of Admirals Sir Alexander and Sir Thomas John Cochrane, 
dealing chiefly with naval affairs, late 18th and early 19th cent. 

Journal of J. Ker, surgeon's mate in the royal navy, describing fighting in the 
West Indies, the loss of the Royal George, Scottish antiquities, and other matters, 1778... 

(1 ' M. R. Dos. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


St. Andrews. List of Historical MSS. in the library *!— 


Aberdeen University : graduation formula, attributed to Alexander Arbuthnot, principal 
of King’s College, Aberdeen, 1569-83. d; 

A portion of the works of St. "Augustine, which belonged to the priory of St. Andrews, 
and was presented to St. Leonard's College library by Lord James Stewart, commendator of 
the priory. : 

Book of ecclesiastical styles, early 16th cent. 

Bullinger, Heinrich : Der älteren Chronik, z.4., 4 vols. 

Chalmers, "Thomas, D.D. : notes of Sabbath evening lectures, St. Andrews, 1827-8. 

Charters relating to Lochleven priory, 1268 and 1396-7 (printed in St. Andrews? 
Library Bulletin, vi, 143-4 5 v. 424-5). 

Church of Scotland : register of the acts and proceedings of the General Assembly, 1690, 
1692, 1702-92, 1800, and 1805-1915. 

Geddy [Geddes], John : * Methodi, sive, Compendii Mathematici, libri quatuor,” 1 586. 

Note-book of David Gregory, professor of Mathematics at St. Andrews, 1739-64. 
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. , Letters written to and by James Gregory (1638-75, D.N.B.), many from John Collins 
(1625-83, D.N.B.), concerning mathematical problems, 1662-1702. 

Copy of instructions by Henry VIII of England to Ralph Sadler, his ambassador in 
Scotland ; with his letters of state during his negociation there, 1539 and 1543 ; and ‘ The 
Staggering State of Scots Statesmen,’ by Sir John Scott (1585-1670, D.N.B.). 

Extracts entitled ‘ Para la historia del consejo ’ [of the Indies], said to have been collected 
by Antonio de León Pinelo, * Relator de Consejo de Indias y Coronista de ellos,’ 1630—40. 

Martine, George, of Claremont: ‘ Reliquiae Divi Andreae; or, The state of the 
Venerable and Primitial See of St. Andrews [1685]" (transcribed by Sir James Home of 
Blackater, from the original in the possession of Mr. David Martin of Edenside, 1753), with 
an anonymous copy, 7.d. 

* Memoirs concerning the affairs of Scotland from Queen Anne's accession to the throne, 
to the commencement of the Union of the two kingdoms of Scotland and England in May, 
1707. "With an account of the origin and progress of the designed invasion from France 
in March, 1708. ‘And some short reflections on the ancient state of Scotland.’ (See also 
B.M. Harl. MS. 6214.) 

Diary of the experiences of James Nasmyth, Edinburgh, 1688—1704. 

Pitscottie’s Chronicles, z.4. 

Rau [or Ravius], Sebald : * Dictata in C. Ikenii Antiquitates Hebraicas,’ n.d., 2 vols. 

Letter of John Row, student in St. Leonard's, to his uncle, giving an account of his college 
life, 10 Aug. 1691. 

Contemporary copy of the contract and' appointment between the town and feuars of 
the South Haugh, St. Andrews, attested by Patrick Boncle, then town clerk, 2 Apr. 1595. 
(Deposited by the Hay Fleming Reference library, St. Andrews.) 

Solemn League and Covenant: one signed at Abercorn in 1643; and another at St. 
Andrews in 1643 and again in 1648. 

Student's note-book containing the lectures delivered by Archbishop Sharp, when regent 
in St. Leonard's College, 164.5. 

Professor ‘Thomas Tullideph’s commonplace book, 22 March 1717. 

‘Tracts connected with the ‘ History of Philip II’ by Robert Watson (1730?-81, D.N.B.), 
namely ‘ Vida, cayda, y muerte del Conde Duque de Olivares,’ ‘ Carta de Don Pedro de 
Valencia, al Padre Maestro Fray Diego de Mardones, Confessor de su Magestad, Phelipe 
III,’ ‘ Vida, y muerte de Don Carlos de Austria,’ and ‘ Peligro di Espana,’ 1606 (copied 
from Jaime Bleda’s MS. in the possession.of Don Francesco Perez Bayer, preceptor to 
the Infanti of Spain, 1778). ‘a 

Wyntoun’s Chronicle, c. 1500 (see Scottish Review, xxx. 33-54). 

Grorce H. BusHNELL. 
London. Historical MSS. acquired in 1935 :— 
Nearly 2,000 documents relating to London, Jas. I-Edw. VII. (British Records Assoc.) 
RzGrNALD A. Rye. 


COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


Armstrong College, Neweastle-upon-Tyne. Historical MSS. acquired in 1934 :— 


Several hundreds of manorial documents relating to the manors of Hexham and Anick 
Grainge. (Lord Allendale.) 
i Epwin PATTERSON. 
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` King’s College, London; - Historical: MS. i im ihe liri — 


Records of, Richmond Observatory; 176971 824; 
Freiherr Voight yori “Hunolstein’s: ^ * Geschehes co Xesehilés : altes und neues aus 
meinen Tagebuch von: -Griecherlarid?" wytitten whil£be w Was acting ás adjutant to the Chevaux- 


Legers division” under Pririce sEduatd- of. Saec Ahtenburé, ME and, „revised: after the 
Greek revolution of: 1862;: do. Pp: 2 


ss $ aA 
RT 2 d D 


PUE ENS : - zt poop Roper Hurron. 


) 






London School ot Etondiülis and Political Selene : ‘Hiseorical MSs. acquired in 1935 :— 


Four journals, 7 ledgers; 2 ledgers: 6f bills: receivable, and ro day-books of Messrs. Jones, 
ree and Cos; ,barikers 2E Sunderland, 12" Qe 1829- iz F elt 1838. (Bish Records 





: W- C. Dickson. 


PLACES’ APPROVED BY THE “ALISTER OF THE ROLLS FOR DA : 
DEPOSIT OF MANORIAE: RECORDS! Fes. 





Essex. 
Central Library, Walthamstow. Acquired no. Sroa MSS. in 1935 but published : — 


‘Calendar of Walthamstow Deeds Dr d Antiq. Soc.),' 3rd series, no. 33. 
Feb. 1935. 


G. E. Roesucx. 





Nonrorkx. E 
Norwich Public Libraries. Historical MSS. seated in 1935 :— 

Seventy-four deeds relating to Watlington, Tottenhill, Runcton Holme, and Little 
Fransham, 17th—19th cent. 

Over 260 deeds relating to Filby, Ormesby, Thetford, and Norwich, 15th—1gth cent. 

One hundred and thirty-eight deeds relating to Hockwold, Wilton, F eltwell, and Heydon, 
13th—17th cent. 

Deeds relating to Pockthorpe, Norwich, 1589 ; and St. Gregory, Norwich, 1507. 

One hundred and fifty documents relating to the Baret and Rayley families and their 
property in Framingham, Ludham, and Hickling, 17th and 18th cent. 

Sebright collection: 473 documents relating to the Sebright estates in Bridgham, 
Rowdham, and Harling, 16th-19tli cent: (British Records Association.) ` 

One hundred deeds and copyhold, relating to Bramerton, Surlingham, and Whitlingham, 
1657-1891. 

Terrier of Stratton Hall, temp. Philip and Mary. 

Guist account roll, 1 518-38. 

Moulton court book, 1647. 

Forty documents relating to the Barker estates in Norfolk and Suffolk, 18th and 19th cent. 

Papers relating to the Norfolk militia, 18th and 19th cent. 

Receipts of the tellers of the exchequer for sums paid for aids to Elizabeth, James I, 
Charles I, and Charles II. (Norfolk Record Society.) 

. Fifty deeds relating to the parish of St. Peter Mancroft, Norwich, 1510—1697. 

Fifty-nine documents relating to the parish of St. George T'ombland, Norwich, 1500- 

1860. 
1 See also Armstrong College, Neweastle-on-Tyne, above. 
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Nearly 150 deeds relating to "Antingham, Pllunistead, Reps Thorpe: Market, North 
Walsham, 14th-18th cent. (Suffield collection:).. 

Three hundred and twelve, deeds ‘felating’ to’ Brisley,- Brddeahaii; East Déreham, and 
"l'uddenham, er cd cent. mE. he the Notfolk end Norwich Archaeological 
Society... TIL E Vds Ri rada s Pw E HE E E 

PC eS. e * as , " "E "s of "S a e a : CN "sonos. HAYWARD. 
oye es fag y Y us ` * fne P 3 a 2 D US 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE;; AE pec PC A l 
Northamptoni Record soie. Hirt Mss. ibn ipsas: € 


tüoco teur 
RE soy t oe 
Yen QAUM ? 


& v A * NL 
i. spe bun ^ Àj Difoar: cert UE T 

Seventy-six' ‘sacks of documents, containing fnaterial ‘elaine to Tocal government, Pro 
and early, ‘railways, 13th aout cent. ete W- F. and” oe Willotighby per L. G. 
Wooldridge; Esq.) ©" Mur "e 

Four boxes of. documents T “Drdytoi "Rad, containing’ hier. court rolls, etc., 
relating: chiefly to the estates of the Motdaunt family and their predecessors, 12th-17th cent. 
(N. Stopford Sackville, Esq.) 

The Bateman-Hanbury collectidii, ! of family muniments, formerly at Kelmarsh Hall, 
Northants. (The Hon. Mrs. Mark Hovell.) 

Grant to and agreement by Sir Thotfás 'Tresham and ihe relating to land in Hazel: 
beach, 1599. (Gyles Isham, Ur. wv 


a i ENEI 


Fourteen deeds relating to Alisinckle: Islip, Lowick, Ringstead, and 'l'hrapston, 
17th and 18th cent. ; and a book of sermons, 1688. (The Rev. H. Isham Longden.) 

Attorney's roll book, 1866-1926. (C. E. Lamb, Esq.) 

Fifty-six documents relating to Clay Coton, Lilborne, and Yelvertoft, 17th and 18th 
. cent. (Mrs. Meadows Russell.) 

Rental of land in Brixworth, Kingsthorpe, Rothwell, and Thorpe Underwood; 1857-59. 
(Beds. County Council per F. G. Emmison, Esq.) 

Trust deed of Peterborough museum, 1935. (W.T. Mellows, Esq.) 

Articles of agreement between the Shoe-Makers of Northamptonshire, concerning the 
establishment of a depot for receiving and selling shoes in London, 1815; adjudication by 
Edward P. Monckton, as umpire, pursuant -to the regulations of the Board of Conciliation 
and Arbitration for the Boot and Shoe Trade ‘pf. Northampton, Clickers and Pressmen’s 
branch, 1896. (E. Bordoli, Esq.) 

Documents relating to Culworth, etc., 17th and 18th cent. (Mrs. Foll.) 

Miscellanea relating to the Pendered family, 17th-rgth cent. ; and ‘ A true account of 
the behaviour and confession of the Earl of Ferrars, executed for murder, 1760.’ (Miss 
M. L. Pendered.) 

Four deeds, assignments of tolls, Market Harborough to Brampton, 1753-55. (Leicester 
City Municipal Library.) 

Four deeds dene to Lowick, Islip, Buckingham, and the River Nen, 16th-18th cent. ; 
and 4 relating to Ringstead and Rushden, 17th and 18th cent. (Colonel Southam.) 

Resolutions of a meeting, convened by the earl of Northampton, held at Northampton 
on 31 March 1812, for the formation of the Northampton Society for the Education of the 
Poor in the Principles of the Established Church. (A. Adcock, Esq.) 
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Nineteen deeds relating to a house in Eydon,.1697-1820. (A. B. Watkins, Esq.) 

Slapton charter, 1408. (Mrs. Welch per Miss Lees.) 

‘Two deeds relating to Earls Barton, 1651, and Werrington, 1752. (Beds. Record Soc.) 

A box of deeds, including 80 from Sir Gyles Sebright’s collection. (British Records 
Assoc. 

Thirty-five deeds relating to property in Northampton, 18th and 19th cent. (A. M. 
Troup, Esq.) 

‘Twenty-seven deeds relating to Islip, Drayton, Lowick, Slipton, and elsewhere, 17th 
and 18th cent. (Miss Joan Wake.) 

A box of deeds relating to Great Doddington, etc., 17th-19th cent. (The Marquess 
of Northampton.) 

Minute book of the Northamptonshire Automobile club, 1905-27. (S. F. Harris, Esq.) 

Letters from Northamptonshire village people, 1894-1900. (G. V. B. Charlton, Esq.) 

Notes for the history of the Civil War in the East Midlands, 1648, collected by the late 
Mr. Hensman. (The Royal Historical Society.) 


Notes on Northamptonshire building'stones.' (Mrs. Marcon.) 
y. Joan Wake. 


t NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Central Public Library, Nottingham. Historical MSS. acquired in 1935 :— 

Two hundred and twenty-nine receipts of the tellers of the exchequer for sums paid in 
aid to Queen Elizabeth by Nottinghamshire landowners, 16th—17th cent. [See BULLETIN, 
xiii. 125.] 

Roll of accounts of William Wescomb, high sherif of Notts., 1749. .(Ernest A. 
Ebblewhite, Esq.) 

_ Forty-four deeds relating mainly to the Owthorpe estate of Col. John Hutchinson, 
governor of Nottingham Castle during the Civil war, and Lucy Hutchinson, including their 
marriage articles, 1638-1704 ; grant of a pasture in Caunton by John Bristowe of Elston 
to William Woolhouse of Caunton, 1623; will of John Emmerton of Thrumpton, be-. 
queathing property (including the manor of Thrumpton) to William Wescomb and others, 
17453 release and settlement of the manors of Dunham and Ragnall, by Charles Mellish 
Condon (otherwise called Charles Mellish) to William ‘Levinz and Edward Stanley, 1760 ; 
and a declaration of trust of sums secured on the Shireoaks and Worksop estates between 
Colonel Henry Dawkins, and Henry Pelhàm, fifth duke of Newcastle, and various members 


of the Clinton family, 1848. (British Records Association.) 
: Duncan Gray. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 
Somerset Record Office. Historical MSS. acquired in 1934—5 :— 


A. Deposrrs 
Deeds relating to Bath, 1692, and Witham Friary, 1717. (Batcombe parish.) 
Four overseers’ account books, Norton sub Hamdon parish, Apr. 1774—Apr. 1836. 
(Lieut.-Col. F. M. Quantock-Shuldham.) 
Five registers of baptisms, marriages, and burials, 1695-1876 ; and a copy of a Chipstable 
inclosure award, 19 May 1837. (The Rev. V. A. Stewart.) 
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East Coker burial board and parish council records, 1700-1928 ; and West Coker poor 
law records, 1786—1813. (East Coker parish council.) ` 

Royal letters patent exemplifying Glastonbury abbey charters, and 4 other papers, 
1607-1933. (Prior Horne, Downshire Abbey.) 

Shepton Mallet civil records prior to 1886. (Shepton Mallet parish council.) 


B. DONATIONS AND PURCHASES 


Ten deeds relating to Elworthy, and:other places in Somerset, and to Gittisham, and 
elsewhere in Devon and Cornwall,‘1475-1617. (H. M. Marriott, Esq.) 

Five deeds:relating to Batheaston, 1750—62 ; and 4 concerning Compton Bishop, 1768, 
1779, 1783, and 1810. (British Records Association.) 

Thirty-four MSS. relating to Yeovil, 710-1872. (F. W. Cole, Esq.) 

Four deeds relating to Carhampton and Dunster, 1534—79. (Herbert W. Kille, Esq.) 

Over-600 deeds of apprenticeship, 1830-1912. (The Somersetshire Society.) 
: Mr. Justice (later Baron) Lindley's,note-books of assizes at Wells, 1877 and 1882, and 

at Taunton, 1884. .(The Hon. Walter-B.* Lindley.) F 

General balance book of Messrs. Guy:and Co., 1 Jan. 1792-1 Jan. 1803, with an 
abstract valuation of Exton manor, the property of Guy Everard, 1837. (The Rev. B. R. 
Tucker.) E 

Volume relating to Langport, Somerton,.and Castle Cary turnpike. (Francis Ecles, Esq.) 

Fifteen MSS. relating to property in’ West Coker, 1797-1872 and 1911. (John 
Guppy, Esq.) 

Articles of agreement of the Cheddar Female Club, 25 Sept. 1792. (C. Ford, Esq.) 

Particulars of sale of Hutton Court estate. (Percy Palmer, Esq.) 

List of MSS. concerning South Petherton manor in the possession of W. Parsons Peters, 


Abstracts of 68 deeds relating to Bratton Seymour, 1618-1800; MSS. relating to 
Drayton, 1646—7 and 1741-83; Isle Abbots, 1746 ; bridges at Keynsham, 1698 ; land 
tax in Long Sutton, 1738 ; Thomas Young of Milverton, 1771; Yeovil, 1702-3, and 
1717-44 3 and Abdyck and Bulstone hundreds, 1698 ; and abstracts from court books of 
‘Taunton Deane manor, 1649-1720. (Lieut.-Col. H. R. Phipps.) 

Twenty-four MSS. concerning Bridgwater, Enmore, Spaxton and Broomfield, Stogursey, 
and Overstowey, 1587-1779. (Col. H. R. H.. Southam.) 

Forty-nine MSS. relating to Broomfield, 1692-1755 ; Broomfield and Spaxton, 1762 ; 
Enmore, 1684—1779; Goathurst, 1720 3° Stogursey, 1681; Spaxton, 1779; Nether 
Stowey and Cannington, 1803 ; and 17 to Ditcheat, Enmore, Lydeard Episcopi, Lufton, 
Overstowey, Wincanton, and elsewhere in Somerset, 6615-1754. 

Four MSS. relating to Spaxton, 1654; Enmore, 1686; Bridgwater and Wembdon, 
1726 ; and to the hundreds of Williton and Freemanors, 1728. (C. Roy Hudleston.) 

Three MSS. relating to Taunton, Geo. III—1928 ; and one to Cornwall, 1784. (F. S. 
Dodson, Esq.) 

River Tone conservators’ records, 1699-1831 ; MSS. relating to St. Mary Magdalen, 
"Taunton ; and to Taunton, 1853, 1854—5, and 1867. (Sir William Meade-King.) 

MS. relating to Bruton, Dystone, Castle Cary, Wyke, and Godmanstowe, 1598. (A. W. 
Vivian-Neal, Esq.) 

MS. relating to Crickett Malherbe and Langport, 1820. (Miss M. Stuckey Clark.) 

MS. concerning Dunster, 1478. (Richard Holworthy, Esq.) 

| Harotp Kine. 
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STAFFORDSHIRE. 
William Salt Library, Stafford. Historical MSS. acquired in 1934-5 :—— 

‘Twenty charters in the possession of the priory of St. Thomas, near Stafford (Baswich), 
relating to Ives, and Penilton, Lancs. (2) ; Mucklington, Essex (4) ; Stafford, Stowe (9), 
and Whitegreve (3), 13th-15th cent. (Canon Livett, through the British Records Associa- 
tion.) 299-318/34. 

Grant by William Mellor to William Salt of land in Swenley wood, 1649. (Sir Thomas 
Salt, Bart.) 228/34. 

Fragment of an assignment of a debt owing by William [Howard], Viscount Stafford, 
by Henry Wood, 1659. (The Director of Education for Staffordshire.) 319/34. 

Sixty-four documents relating to Burston and Sandon. (Miss Stubbs.) 

Copy of court roll, Brewood, 1699, concerning the transfer of land in Brewood by Mary, 
wife of John Bourne, to Thomas Woolley and Ann his wife. 22/35. 

Terrier of Stapenhill parish, 1656. (Mr. S. A, H. Bume.) 38/35. 

One hundred:and fifty documents relating to Uttoxeter, Tamworth, Burton-on-Trent, 
and elsewhere. (The Standing Joint Committee of the Staffordshire County Council, 
through Mr. S. A. H. Burne.)  48-189/35. 

Conveyance by Ralph Collins, butcher, to William Norris of a burgage tenement in 
Eastgate street, Stafford, 1 Aug. 1657. (Mr. W. J. Page.) 195/35. 

Conveyance by Brien [Cokayne], Viscount Cullen, and Elizabeth his wife, to Elizabeth 
Clerke of demesne land in Rocester, 1661, with two dependent fines. 214—6/35. 

Fine between Henry Hall and Thomas Ward, and John Hill, Margaret his wife, Samuel 
Bradbury, sen., Samuel Bradbury, jun., and Mary his wife, John Bradbury, John Adderly, 
and Mary his wife, concerning property in Stafford, Stone, and Burston. (Messrs. Warner 
and Page.) 430/35. 

Three documents concerning the disposal by Robert Leigh, alias Colclough, and 
Margaret his wife, of Rose Garland, Wexford, and lands and messuages in Newcastle, Stone, 
Wolstanton, Hanley, and Barlaston, to Richard Bagnall, citizen and Salter of London, and 
others, 1689-90. (Capt. T. C. Meredith.) 439-441/35. 

Quit-claim by Elizabeth Whytall of Dovebridge, Elizabeth Barbour of Uttoxeter, and 
Samuel her eldest son to Ralph Harrison of Stafford, tanner, of pasture in Forsbrook, 1679. 
(Major H. M. Whittell.) 633/35. 1 ; ] 

Release by Swinfen Jervis, of Meaford, Esq., to Daniel Parks, of Stafford, gardener, of 
a burgage and garden in Stafford, 7 Aug. 1752, (Mr. W. J. Page.) 451/35. 

x a: H. L. E. Ganszrr. 
Susszx. 
Public Library and Museum, Hove. Historical MSS. acquired in 1935 :— 

Thirty-four deeds relating to West Sussex, Brighton, and Withdean. (British Records 
Association.) 

‘Two Sussex deeds. (F. G. Emmison, Esq.) 

H. G. Massey. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 
Shakespeare’s Birthplace Library and Repository, Stratford-upon-Avon. Historical manu- 
scripts acquired or deposited in 1935 :— 
Grant from Henry III to Walter [de Cantilupe], bishop of Worcester, of free warren in 
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Bredon, Rippel, Tredington, Stratford-upon-Avon, Hampton Episcopi, and elsewhere; 
16 Oct. 1254. 

Nine deeds relating to Alcester, c. 1270—1401. 

Sixty-seven court rolls, and other MSS. of the manor of Newton and Biggin, 27 Nov. 
1554-30 Oct. 1878. 

One hundred and one documents relating to properties in Haselor, Rowington, Rad- 
Rn Ryton-on-Dunsmore, Radford Semele, Baginton, Wolston, and Stoneleigh, 1616- 
1845. 

Frepx. C. WELLSTOOD. 


Shire Hall, Warwick. Historical MSS. acquired in 1935 :— 


Manorial records for Balsall, 1737—1805 ; Fenny Compton and Wormleighton, 1496, 
1511 ; Hampton-in-Arden, 1760—1934. : 

Parochial documents : field survey of Allesley, 1838 ; Arrow overseers’ rate and account 
books, 1836—47 ; copy of decree concerning tithe on Glebe Land, Bilton, 1676 ; -Budbrooke 
highway account books, 1741-1807 ; Long Compton charity deeds and papers, 1631— 
1881 ; Old Milverton overseers’ account book, 1830-49 ; Priors Hardwick account books 
and papers, 1894—1932 ; Priors Marston, Josiah Kay's will, bequeathing a parochial charity, 
1711; papers concerning provision for thé house of industry, Rugby, 1818-21 ; Shilton 
field survey and valuation, 1843 ; quarter sessions orders upon inhabitants concerning 
payment of their poor levies, Watergall and Hodnell, 1638—90 ; and plans, etchings, and 
historical notes of Warwick priory, n.d. 

Inclosure awards : Bishops Itchington, 29 May 1775 ; Austrey, with map, 24 March 
11796 ; Cherington, 12 Dec. 1806 ; Rowington, with map, 4 Feb. 1824 ; Brailes, 3 Feb. 
1787 ; and Corley boundary award, with map, 17 May 1847 (copy). 

Highways : Shipston-on-Stour Highway board's minute and account books, 1864-71. 

Navigation: Pamphlet on navigation of coals upon the Coventry canal, with map of 
the Warwickshire canals annexed, c. 1800; report of committee of works concerning 
Stratford-on-Avon canal, incorporating 2 plans, 1813. 

Judicial and penal : Warwick assizes, summer 1857 (Iliffe and others v. Pierre Chapaton) ; 
Warwick Gaol, debtors’ petition to the king, with letter, 3 May 1794 ; prisoners’ mainten- 
ance book, Coventry Co. Police station, 1863-85. 

Lieutenancy and militia : Warwickshire rifle corps appointments, 1859-60 ; lieuten- 
ancy letter books, 1853-1905 ; appointments of clerks, 1905-26. 

Collections of deeds concerning Pinley priory, manor, and parish, c. 1160-1818 ; Farn- 
borough, Rowington, Baddesley Clinton, Woolscote,. Lighthorne, and Snitterfield, 1476— 
1725 ; Chesterton (5 Edw. 6 and 2 Wm. and Mary); Ullenhall, Beaudesert, Henley-in- 
Arden, and Wootton Wawen, 1695-1800. 

Maps : Inclosure award map, Barford, 1760 ; tithe commutation award map, Loxley, 
1847 ; estate map, Kingsbury, 1833. 

L. EDGAR STEPHENS. 


YORKSHIRE. 
Sheffield Public Libraries. Historical MSS. acquired in 1935 :— 


Ninety-eight deeds and papers collected by the late Mr. W. T. Freemantle of Sheffield, and 
given by his widow, of which 28 relate to Bradfield, 14th and 15th cent. ; 35 to Sheffield 
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and Bradfield, 1507—1834; 10 to Greenhill in Norton parish, Derby, 1699-1761 ; 16 
` to the. family of Gillott of Norton Woodseats, 1767-1853 ; and a court roll of Wigmore 
manor, Hereford, 1443. 
Four hundred MSS. comprising Yorkshire deeds, concerning land at Penistone, Denby, 
Hoyland Swaine, Thorpe Hesley, Dodworth, Skelmanthorpe, Rotherham, Ulley, Hunshelf, 
Kirkburton, 16th—19th cent. ; and Lincolnshire deeds, concerning land at East Butterwick, 
Messingham, and Burringham, with papers relating to the manor of Gresthorpe, Notts., 
16th and 17th cent. (Lieut.-Col. W. Mackenzie Smith.) 
Fifty-one deeds relating to Drax and Tadcaster, Yorks., 1542-1757, bought from the 
Northampton Public library committee. 
Fifty-two title deeds to Hazlebarrow Hall and Jordanthorpe in Norton parish, additional 
to the Shawe collection, 14th-16th cent. (W. Carter Linay, Esq.) 
Seventeen deeds relating to Crowle, Lincs., and Birstaff, Seacroft, and West Hardwick, 
Yorks., 1654-1804. (T. B. F. Eminson, Esq.) 
Seventeen deeds additional to the Wheat collection, 15th and 16th cent. (J. B. Wheat, ` 
) 
ee is now a card catalogue of all the manuscripts in the library. 
: J. P. Lams, 


OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


Lincoln Diocesan Record Office. 


The Pilgrim Trust in 1935 made a capital grant for the reconstruction of the Exchequer 
Gate as a Diocesan Record office, and an annual grant for its upkeep for three years. ‘This’ 
gift was made largely in recognition of the work of the late Canon C. W. Foster for the 
diocesan and other archives. 

The office is open to accredited students from 10 A.M. to I P.M. and from 2 P.M. 
to 4.45 P.M. from Monday to Friday, except during September and on the normal public 
holidays. No charges are made to persons engaged in historical research, but professional 
record agents and genealogists will be required to pay a fee. . 

The principal contents of the office are :— 

Bishops rolls and registers: rolls, 1214—90 ; registers, 1290-1691, (lacking for the 
years 1584—98, 1608-40, 1646-60). The registers after 1691 are retained in the Registrar’s 
office but reference to them is permitted when necessary. 

Judicial records : citations ; episcopal court books, 1493-1836, 59 vols. ; archidiaconal 
court books, Lincoln, 1536-1850, 26° vols. ; and Stow, 1 583-1831, 5 vols.; responsa 
personalia, and other proceedings, 16th cent., 12 vols. and many boxes, 16th—18th cent., not 
yet sorted. 

Testamentary records: administration accounts, 15 59-1815 (chiefly 17th cent.), 
42 portfolios ; inventories, early 16th—mid 18th cent., about 200 bundles; tuition bonds, 
16th—18th cent., 5 bundles. 

Marriage bonds, 1574-1850, 124 boxes; and marriage allegation books, 1598-1672, 
6 vols. ' 

Clergy : presentation deeds, 1474—1838, 47 boxes; institution bonds, 1501—1645, 
1666—1730, 2 boxes; mandates for induction ; resignations, 1482-1821, 7 bundles; . 
sequestration bonds, 1574—1 837, 6 bundles ; subscription books, clerical, 1563—1753, 
6 vols. ; and subscription books, teachers and parish clerks, 1727-1810, 1 vol. 
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Visitation records : episcopal, 1413 (archdeaconry of Leicester only) to 1686, 37 vols. 5 
archidiaconal, Lincoln, 1533-1686, 25 vols.; Stow, 1623-1752, 6 vols.; Bedford, 16745 


Leicester, 1488—1510, 4 vols. 


Many visitation articles and proceedings not yet sorted or repaired, 18th cent. ; 
libri cleri, 1576-1820, 76 vols. ; churchwardens' call books, 1668-1865 5 churchwardens’ 


presentments and certificates, 16th cent. e£ seq. 


Convocation : elections of proctors, 16th—19th cent., 2 bundles and one portfolio. 
Excommunications, suspensions, and monitions, 1510-1812, 2 boxes. 
Finance: procurations and synodals, 2 bundles ; miscellaneous accounts, chiefly 18th 


and 19th cent. 


Letters testimonial, 1490-1840, 11 boxes; miscellaneous correspondence, 16th-19th 


cent. 


Miscellaneous formula books and extracts from registers, etc. 

Manorial records, relating chiefly to Nettleham manor, 18th cent. 

Monasteries : miscellanea, chiefly late 1 5th and early 16th cent., 1 box. 

Clerical subsidies, 14th—17th cent., 3 bundles and 1 vol. 

Terriers, 1577-1634 et seq., 15 vols. Many later terriers are still in the custody of 


the Registrar. 


KATHLEEN Mayor. 


University college, Swansea, Southend public library, Winchester county library, the 
Spalding Gentlemen’s Society, and the Society of Genealogists, London, acquired no historical 


MSS. in 1935. 


B. MIGRATIONS 


[The following is a select list of historical MSS. recently offered for sale by booksellers or auctioneers 
or ascertained to be in private ownership. References to booksellers’ catalogues are by name, catalogue 
number, and page ; to auctioneers’ catalogues by name, date of first day of sale, and number of lot.] 


1. Collections. 


DUNDAS AND' MELVILLE PAPERS (see 
BuLLETIN, xiv. 61). Seventy-five letters. 
and 68 miscellaneous papers from Charles, 
second Earl Cornwallis, while governor- 
general of India, to Henry Dundas, 24 Aug. 
1786 to 10 May 1793; and Dundas’s 
letter-book, containing copies of his letters to 
Cornwallis and his successors, 26 Dec. 1786 
to 10 Oct. 1799, 358 pp. (Messrs. Ellis, 
331, p. 8). 

Tempte NewsaM Papers. A miscel- 
laneous collection, including a number of 
papers concerning the 1745 rebellion, 16th— 
18th cent. (Messrs. Sotheby, 8. vi. 1936, 


nos. 169-255). 


2. Miscellaneous Doeuments : 
` (i) Prior to 1608. 

*'The Communycatió had betwene the 
lady Jane and Feckna [John de Feckenham, 
D.N.B.] if dayes before she was beheaded,’ 
3 pp. (Mr. G. H. Last, 219, p. 28 ; see also 
BuLLETIN, xiv. 62). 

Speech of Sir Robert Bell (D.N.B.) on 
the right of Lady Catherine Grey to succeed 
to the crown after Queen Elizabeth, 16 pp. 
(Mr. G. H. Last, 219, p. 263 see also 
BurrzTIN, Joc. cit.). 

Treatise on the forest laws, with extracts 
from Treherne’s reading on the statute and 
other opinions, c. 1600, 290 pp. (Mr. B. 
Halliday, 203, p. 27). 
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* (ii) Modern British. 


Elsynge’s ‘ Modus tenendi Parliamentum,' 

. [written 1624—5] 17th cent., 148 pp. ; and 

‘The Orders, Priviledges, and Punishments 

of the High House of Parliament,’ c. 1620, 
75 pp. (Messrs. Dobell, 17, p. 30). 

“A Methodicall Discourse concerninge 
Advowsons ' (? an earlier form of 4 Com- 
pleat Parson) by Sir John Doddridge 
(D.N.B.), 17th cent., 172 pp. (Mr. G. H. 
Last, 215, p. 24). 

* A Sweet Conference between Mr: Dod 
and Mr. Throgmorton upon his death bed,’ 
with other papers on religious and political 
matters, by John Eaton (D.N.B.), 1637, 
94. pp. (Mr. F. R. Brown, 3, p. 15). 


Ninety-two letters and documents ad- .: 


dressed to or concerning Sir Robert Clayton 
(D.N.B.) (Mr. G. H. Last, 219, pp. 27, 32 ; 
see also BULLETIN, xiii. 192). 

‘Thirteen letters from Thomas Henshaw, 
while envoy extraordinary in Denmark, to 
Sir Robert Clayton, Copenhagen, 4 June 
1672 to 28 March 1674 (Messrs. Michel- 
more, 25, pp. 48-9). 

* List of . . . Adventurers in the General 
‘Joynt Stock of the Gouernour and Company 
of the Copper Miners in England, with . . . 
their Shares,’ 7 Oct. 1691, 2 pp. ; receipts 
for taxes on hawkers and others, c. 1717 ; 
* Invoyce of seaventy six slobbs of Tinn, 
21 Apr. 1660; and the woollen drapers' 
petition to parliament on aulnagers’ abuses, 
c. 1675, 2 pp. (Mr. B. Halliday, 196, p. 52). 

Theological and antiquarian MSS. ‘by 
Narcissus Luttrell (D.N.B.), with pedigrees 
of his family, 1675-1710, 11 vols. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 4. v. 1936, nos. 135-41). 

‘Short View of the Reign of James ye 
Second by B[evil] Higgins [Higgons, see 


D.N.B.]. . . . Transcribed p me Samuel 
Mountfort, 1740,’ 45 pp., with an index 
(Messrs. Lawson, 113, p. 20). 

Fight letters by Nelson, concerning naval 
affairs, 26 July 1803 to 19 Feb. 1805 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 4. v. 1936, nos. 419-26). 

Thirty-eight letters by or concerning 
Nelson, Aug. 1801 to 10 May 1805 
(Messrs. Michelmore, 25, pp. 58—62). 

One letter and 19 documents by Palmer- 
ston (Mr. B. Halliday, 191, p. 31). 


(ii) Modern British Local. 

Ninety-eight deeds relating to families 
and estates in Bedfordshire, 37 Eliz.—1730 
(Mr. B. Halliday, 196, p. 9). 

Ninety MSS. concerning the Busskin 
family of Loose, Kent, 1600-74 (Mr. G. H. 
Last, 215, p. 24). 

* Extracte of the Court Leet and Court 
Baron’ for West Horsley, Surrey, 4 Oct. 
1670, 4 pp.; with a list of tenants of the 
manor, 1719, 4 pp. (Mr. B. Halliday, 196, 
p- 60). 

Rents of estates belonging to the earl of 
Northampton at Bradbourn, Walton, and 
‘Tamworth, with names of tenants, and dis- 
bursements, 1729-48, 200 pp. (ibid. 205, 
P- 4). 


(iv) Colonial. 
"T'en'letters from John Glover, describing 


_the voyage to, and life in, Tasmania, 1831— 


40 (Mr. F. Edwards, 604, pp. 54-5). 
Diaries, note books, and letters of Richard 
Thornton, geologist, covering the period of 
his exploration with the Livingstone expedi- 
tion to the Zambesi, 1856-63, 3000 pp. 
(Messrs. Michelmore, 25, pp. 5—6). 
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ApamMs, WILLIAM, 202 . 
Amherst, William Pitt, Earl of Arracan, 202 
Auckland, Baron: See Eden, William 


Bortz, Cuarxzs, fourth earl of Orrery, 202 
Burchett, Josiah, 5 3-4 


CAMOCKE, GEORGE, 128 

Campbell, Alexander, second earl of March- 
mont, 202 

Carlile, Christopher, 128 

Carmichael, John, third earl of Hyndford, 202 

Churchill, Charles, 54 

Clancarty, earl of : See Trench, Richard le Poer 

Corbett, Thomas, 54, 128-9 

Crow, Mitford, 202 

Cunningham, Alexander, 202 


*, Cunningham, Alexander, first earl of Glen- 


cairn, 202 


Dzros, DANIEL, 54 . 


Douglas, Archibald, second earl of Forfar, 129, , 


202 


Even, WirnLiAM, first Baron Auckland, 202 
Ewart, Joseph, 202~3 


Farrzorng, Sir STAFFORD, 129 

Fitzwilliam, Richard, seventh Viscount, of 
Meryon, 203 

Fleet, Sir John, 203 

` Forbes, Alexander, first Baron, 203 

, George, sixth earl of Granard, 203 

Forfar, earl of : See Douglas, Archibald 


Grammis, Baron : See Lyon, John 

Glencairn, earl of : See Cunningham, Alexander 
Granard, earl of : See Forbes, George 
Grimston, William Luckyn, first Viscount, 203 
Guillamore, Viscount: See O'Grady, Standish 


Hates, Sir Epwarp, 203-4. 

Hammond, James, 129 

Harold, 54 

Henry II, 54 

Hope, Sir James, 204 

Hyndford, earl of : See Carmichael, John 


James, WILLIAM, 54—5 


Kzrrn, Gzoncz, fifth Earl Marischal, 204 
George, tenth Earl Marischal, 204 
William, fourth Earl Marischal, 204. 
William, sixth Earl Marischal, 204 
William, seventh Earl Marischal, 204 


Lancaster, SIR James, 129 


"Layer, John, 129 


Lyon, John, eighth Baron Glammis, 204 


MANSFIELD, EARL oF: See Murray, David 
Mantell, Gideon Algernon, 129-30 
Marchmont, earl of: See Campbell, Alexander 
Marischal, Earls: See Keith, George, fifth earl 
George, tenth earl 
William, fourth earl 
William, ‘sixth earl 
William, seventh - 
earl bi 


Mitchell, Sir David, 130 
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More, Sir Thomas, 204-5 
Murray, David, second earl of Mansfield, 55 


O’Grapy, SranpisH, first Viscount Guillamore, 
205 

Orford, earl of : See Russell, Edward 

Orrery, earl of : See Boyle, Charles 

Otterburne, Sir Adam, 55—6 


Pack, RICHARDSON, 130 
Paget, Henry, first earl of Uxbridge, 130 


Q'uARLES, FRANCIS, 205 


Roper, WILLIAM, 205 
Russell, Edward, earl of Orford, 56 


SERGISON, CHARLES, 56 


` Stark, Adam, 130 


Trenca, RicHARD LE Poer, second earl of 
Clancarty, 205 
Turnor, Sir Edward, 205 


UXBRIDGE, EARL oF: See Paget, Henry 


(B) HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS (ACCESSIONS AND MIGRATIONS) 


Aspycx hundred, Somerset, 211 
Aberayron, Card., 135 
Abercorn, Linlithgow, 207 
earl of : See Hamilton, James 
Aberdeen university, graduation formula, 206 
Aberystwyth, Card., 135 dis, 136 dis 
Account books, 59 passim, 61 bis, 132, 134 bis, 
135 dis, 137, 208, 210 
Adderly, John, 212 
Mary, 212 
Adlestrop, Glouc., 60 
Administration accounts, 214 
Advowsons, 216 
Affidavits, 131 dis 
Africa, exploration of, 216 
Agbrigg wapentake, Yorks., 140 
Agricultural implements, improvement of, 559° 
Aids, 135, 143, 208 
Airedale, Yorks., 137 
Aix-la-Chapelle, treaty of, 141 
Alcester, Warw., 213 
Alchemy, 62, 142 
Aldermanbury, 63 
Aldwinckle, Northants., 209 
Alexander III, of Scotland, 62 
Allesley, Warw., 213 
Alvingham priory, Lincs., 137 dis 
Ambassadors, British, instructions, 207 
journals, 63 
See also Consular records; Envoys 


America, 132 
See also United States 
Ampthill, Beds., 138 
Anglesey, 135, 136 
Anick Grainge, Northumberland, 207 
Ann Arbor, Mich, U.S.A., William L. 
Clements library, 141 
Anne, Queen, 63, 207 
of Denmark, 63 
Anti-corn-law league, 64 
Antingham, Norfolk, 209 
Aponte, Gonzalo de, 63 
Apprenticeship deeds, 211 
infentures, 139 
Arbuthnot, Alexander, asc 


` Archidiaconal court books, 214 


Ardda manor, Carn., 137 
Argentine, 134. 
Aristotle, 143 
Armstrong college, 
library, 207 

Army, British, 133 passim, 141 

See also Civil war; Crimean war; Gibraltar; 

Indian Mutiny; Militia 

Arrow, Warw., 213 
Ashby, Shukbrugh, 59 
Ashted, Birmingham, 60 
Assessments, 143 dis 
Assize books, 211 

records, 132, 213 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
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Aston Abbots, Bucks., 1 39 

Astronomy, 62 

Attorney’s roll books, 209 

Audit fees, 137 

Austrey, Warw., 213 

Austria, 144 

Aylesbury, Bucks., 139 

Ayton family, of Cluny, 58 
Logie, 58 
Ormiston, 58 


BappzsnzY Clinton, Warw., 213 
Baginton, Warw., 213 
Bagnall, Richard, 212 
Baker, Thomas, 57 
Bala, Merioneth., 136 
Balaklava, 64 
Baliol, John, 62 
Balsall, Warw., 213 
Bangor, diocese of, 137 dis 
Banitone, Jerome, 144 
Banking records, 59, 208 
Banks, Sir Joseph, 132 
Banna, notices of, 139 
Banstead, Surrey, 6o 
Baptismal registers, 59, 132, 133 4i5, 135, 210 
Baptist church records, 135 
Barbour, Elizabeth, 212 

Samuel, 212 
Baret family, 208 
Barford, Warw., 213 
Barington, Sussex, 142 
Barker estates, 208 
Barlaston, Staffs., 212 
Barlborough, Derbys., 139 . 
Barrow, Yorks., 140 
Barton-upon-Humber, Lincs., 140 
Baswich, Staffs., 212 
Bate, Simon, 143 
Bateman-Hanbury muniments, 209 
Bath, Somerset, 210 
Batheaston, Somerset, 211 
Battle, Sussex, 14.3 passim 
Bayer, Francesco Perez, 207 
Bayly, Hilary, 64 
Beadon, Richard, bishop of Gloucester, 136 
Beatty, James, 64. 
Beaudesert, Warw., 213 
Beckwith, Thomas, 140 
Bedford, 138 passim, 215 

county record office, 138 


Bedfordshire, 138 passim 
estates, 216 
families, 216 
Bedworth, Warw., 60 
Beere, Richard, abbot of Glastonbury, 134 


` Bell, Sir Robert, 62, 215 


Bellune, duc de: See Perrin, Victor 
Bentham, Jeremy, 64 
Bentley Pauncefoot, Worcs., 61 
Berkshire, 136, 142 
Berthier, Louis-Alexander, 64. 
Bertie, Robert, Marquess of Lindsey, 144. 
Berwick-upon-T weed, Northumberland, 62 4is, 
133 

Betham, Sir William, Ulster king of arms, 144 
Beverley, Yorks., 137 dis 
* Bibliotheca Britannica,’ 64 
Biddenham, Beds., 138 
Biggleswade hundred, Beds., 138 
Bilton, Warw., 213 
Bing, H. F., 137 
Birdcroft manor, Yorks., 140 
Birmingham, 60-1 passim 

reference library, 60 
Birstaff, Yorks., 214. 
Bishops Itchington, Warw., 213 
Blackater, 207 
Blackborough nunnery, Norfolk, 63 
Blacksmith’s account book, 135 
Blaw family, of Castlehill, 58 
Bleda, Jaime, 207 
Blomefield, Francis, 64. 
Bodleian library : See Oxford divad 

* Quarterly Record,’ 57 

Bodvean estates, Carn., 137 


. Bohun, Humphrey de, 134 


Boldon, Durham, 6r 
Bolivia, 131 


* ‘Bollard, Nicholas, 142 


Boncle, Patrick, 207 
Boniface VIII, 57 
Boniface IX, 63 
Bonsall, Derbys., 139 
Booth, Sir F. F. Haworth, 137 
Boreham manor, Essex, 139 dis 
Borlum, 58 
Borough election records, 137 
Bouillon, Prince, 64 
Bourne, John, 212 

Mary, 212 
Bowring, Sir John, 64 
Bracebridge estates, 61 
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-Bráco: 8¢e Draco 

Bradbourne, Derbys., 139, 216 

Bradbury, John, 212 
Mary, 212 
Samuel, 212 

Braddenham, Norfolk, 209 

Bradfield, Yorks., 213, 214 

Bradford, Yorks., 61 

Brailes, Warw., 213 

Bramerton, Norfolk, 208 

Brampton, Northants., 209 

Bramwith, Yorks., 140 

Brandesburton, Yorks., 63 

Bratton Seymour, Somerset, 211 
William de, 143 

Brecknock: See Brecon 

Brecon, 135 bis, 136, 137 

Bredon, Worcs., 213 

Bredwardine, Hereford., 58 

Brembre, Nicholas, 142 

Breton, John le: See Britton, John 

Breviaries, 64. 

Brewood, Staffs., 212 dis 

Bridges, 211 

Bridgham, Norfolk, 208 

Bridgwater, Somerset, 211 dis 

Bridstow, Hereford., 59 

Bright, John, 64 

Brightlingsea, Sussex, 143 

Brighton, Sussex, 212 

Brisley, Norfolk, 209 

Bristol, Somerset, archives department, 139 
university library, 58 

Bristowe, John, 210 

British museum, 132-4 

Britton, John, 142 

Brixworth, Northants., 209 

Broadmead, Bristol, 139 

Brockham, Edward, 64 

Broinsgrove, Worcs., 61 

Broomfield, Somerset, 211 2i: 

Bruce, Lieut.-Col. Herbert, 133 

Bruges, ordinances of merchants of the staple, 
132 

Brut chronicle, 142 

Bruton, Somerset, 211 

Buchanan, George, 58 

Buckinghamshire, 134, 139 passim, 142, 144, 

209 

archaeological society, 139 

Budbrooke, Warw., 213 

Bullinger, Heinrich, 206 


Bulstone hundred, Somerset, 211 
Bunyan, John, 138 ' 
Buonaparte, Napoleon, 144 
Burgage tenements, 212 dis 
Burghersh, Sussex, 143 

Burial registers, 133, 135, 210 
Burleigh, Baron: See Cecil, William 
Burringham, Lincs., 214 
Burston, Staffs., 212 Zi: 

Burton, Thomas, 140 
Burton-on-Trent, 212 
Burton-Dassett, Warw., 134. 
Bury St. Edmunds, abbey, 57 
Busch, —, 58 

Busskin family of Loose, 216 
Byron, General John, 136 dis 


CALENDARS, 142 

Calvinistic Methodist presbyteries, 137 
Camberwell, Surrey, 134 

Cambridgeshire, 57, 62, 134 

Camelford, Baron : See Pitt, Thomas 
Campbell, John, fourth earl of Loudoun, 133 dis 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Henry, 133 
Campsall, Yorks., 140 

Canals, 213 

Canning, George, 64 dis 

Cannington, Somerset, 211 

Cantilupe, Walter de, bishop of Worcester, 212 
Canvass books, 137 

Cape colony, 57 

Capper family, 60 

Caprinton, Ayrshire, 58 

Cardiganshire, 134-6 passim. 

Cardington, Beds., 138 dis 


‘Carew, Sir George, 62 


Carhampton, Somerset, 211 

Carlos, Don, of Austria, 207 

Carlton manor, Beds., 138 
Carmarthenshire, 135 dis, 136 
Carnarvonshire, 136 Jis, 137 bis 
Cartularies, 57, 63, 132, 133, 134. 
Castellane de Masjastre, Marquis de, 141 
Castle Cary, Somerset, 211 dis 

Castlehill, 58 dis 

Caunton, Notts., 210 dis 

Cavendish, George, 62 

Caxton, William, 62 

Cecil, William, first Baron Burleigh, 62 
Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks., 139 : 
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Chalmers, Thomas, 206 © 
Chambord, Henri, comte de, 60 
Chancery affidavits, 131 dis 
cases, 62 
Lane, 62 . 
Masters of, 62 
pedigrees, 131 
Charles, ''homas, 136 
Charles I, 144, 208 
Charles II, 208 
Charters, 58, 59, 60, 63, 139, 140, 142, 144, 
206, 209, 210, 211 
Cheddar, Somerset, 211 
Chemistry, 142 
Cherington, Warw., 213 
Cheshire, 135, 136, 143 
Chester family muniments, 138 
Chesterton, Warw., 213 
Chetwode House, Bucks., 139 
China, 64 
Chinley Hall, Derbys., 139 
Chipstable, Somerset, 210 
Chiswick press, 133 
Chronicles, 206, 207 dis 
Chronology, 142 
Churchwardens’ accounts, 140 
call books, 215 
fees, 59 
presentments and certificates, 215 
Cilvey, Glam., 134 
Citations, 214 
Civil war, 57, 144, 210 dis 
letters and papers, 136 dis 
Clapham, Beds., 138 
Claremont, Somerset, 207 
Clarenceux king of arms: See St. Gedrge, Sir 


Henry 

. Clarke family, 63 

Clay Coton, Northants., 209 

Clayton, Yorks., 61 

Clayton, Sir Robert, 144, 216, 

Clergy, institution bonds, 214 
mandates for induction, 214 
presentation deeds, 214. 
resignations, 214. 
sequestration bonds, 214. 
subscription books, 214. dis 

Clerical subsidies, 215 

Clerke, Elizabeth, 212 

Cliff lordship, Yorks., 140 

Clifton hundred, Beds., 138 
manor, Beds., 138 


Clinton family, 210 
Sir George, 141 
Clive, Robert, 133 
Cluny, Fife., 58 
Coal mining, 134, 139 
See also Colliery accounts 
Cobden, Richard, 64 
Cochrane, Sir Alexander, 206 
Sir Thomas John, 206 
Sir William, first earl of Dundonald, 58 
Cokayne, Brien, second Viscount Cullen, 212 
Elizabeth, Viscountess Cullen, 212 
Colchester, Essex, public library, 139 
Colclough, Robert, 212 
Colliery accounts, 136 
Collins, John, 207 
Ralph, 212 
Commerce, 57, 58, 61 
Commercial statistics, 57 
Compton, Charles, eighteenth earl of Northamp- 
ton, 209 
Compton Bishop, Somerset, 211 
Comte, Auguste, 132 
Condon, Charles Mellish, 210 
Conduitt, John, 142 
Congregationalists, 135, 136 
Constables’ rolls, 143 
Consular records, 131 
seals, 131 
See also Envoys, British 
Conveyances, 212 dis 
Convocation, 215 
Conway, Carn., 136 
Conwey family, 63 
Copemanthorpe, Yorks., 137 


* Copenhagen, 216 


Copper miners’ company, 216 


. CopyHolds, 208 
Corley, Warw., 213 


Corn drills, 59 
Cornwall, 142, 211 dis 
Cornwallis, Charles, second earl, 215 
Coronation services, 63 
Cossington, Leic., 59 
Court baron, 60, 64, 216 
books, 140, 208, 211, 214 dis 
leet, records, 136, 216 
rolls, 57 bis, 58, 59, 60 zer, 61 bis, 134, 
136, 137, 138 bis, 139 bis, 140 bis, 
142 bis, 143 Dis, 209, 212, 213, 214. 
Coventry, Warw., 61, 213 
Covett, Mr., 60 
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Cowdoun, 58 
Cowick, Yorks., 140 
Cranke family, 59 
Crew, Sir Thomas, 143 
Crickett Malherbe, Somerset, 211 
Crimean war, 64 
Croker, John Wilson, 14 
Crosby, Lincs., 57 
Crowle, Lincs., 214. 
Croydon, Surrey, 60 dis 

public library, 60 
Cullen, Viscount: See Cokayne, Brien 
Culverton manor, Bucks., 139 
Culworth, Northants., 209 
Cumberland, 143 

benevolent institution, 59 
Cunningham family, of Caprinton, 58 
* Curia Regis Rolls,’ 132 
Cuthbert family, of Castlehill, 58 
Cydplwyf, Card., 134 


Darron, MICHAEL, 64 
Yorks., 140 

Darnell, Sir Thomas, 62 

Dawkins, Col. Henry, 210 

Debtors, insolvent, 59 

Dee, navigation of, 135 

Demesne land, 212 

Denbigh, 62, 135, 136 dis 

Denby, Yorks., 214 

Denmark, 216 

Derby, borough accounts, 139 
borough bank, 139 
libraries, museum and art gallery, 139 


^ Derbyshire, 139 passim, 214 
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Dercet, Warw., 134 
, Deritend, Birmingham, 61 
. Derwenlas, Montgomery., 136 
Devonshire, 211 
Dewes, Sir Simonds, 143 
Diaries, 61, 133 Èis, 134, 136 1er, 137, 207, 216 
Digby estates, Warw., and Hereford., 61 
Dirlton, Haddington., barony of, 58 
Disserth, Radnor., parish registers, 135 
Ditcheat, Somerset, 211 
Dobree, Samuel, and Sons, merchant bankers, 59 
Dod, John, 216 
Doddridge, Sir John, 216 
Dodworth, Yorks., 214. 
Dolgarrog, Carn., 137 
Dorset, 134, 136, 143 


Dovebridge, Staffs 212 
Downing, Sir George, 63 
Downman family, 63 
Draco (? Braco, Banff.), 58 
Drax, Yorks., 214 > 
Drayton, Northants., 210 
Somerset, 211 
House, Northants., 209 
Drummond, William, 206 
Drury, Robert, 57 
Sir Robert, 141 
Dublin, abbey of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 144 
Dudley, Worcs., 60, 61 
Dudley, Robert, earl of Leicester, 206 
Duff, —, of Draco, 58 
Dundas and Melville papers, 61, 215 
Dundas, Henry, first viscount Melville, 61, 215 
Dundonald, earl of: See Cochrane, Sir William 
Dunham manor, Notts., 210 
Dunstable, Beds., 138 
Dunster, Somerset, 211 Sis 
Durham, dean and chapter library, 61 
Dystone, Somerset, 211 


Eanrs Barton, Northants., 210 
East Butterwick, Lincs., 214 
East Coker, Somerset, 211 

East Dereham, Norfolk, 209 
East Hendred, Berks., 57 

East India company, 144 
Eastoft, Yorks., 137 

East Smithfield, manot court roll, 59 
Eaton, John, 215 

Eaton Bray, Beds., 138 
Ecclesiastical styles, 206 
Eccleston, Thomas de, 134. 


' Edenside, 207 
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Edinburgh, 58 dis 
university library, 58 
Eduard, of Saxe-Altenburg, 208 
Education, 209 
Edward I, 142 
Edwards, Col., 136 
Roger, 142 
family, of Welham, 59 
Egremont, earl of: See Wyndham, Sir Charles 
Egypt, description of, 144 
Election papers, Tamworth, 144 
Elizabeth, Queen, 62 475, 135, 142, 208, 215 
Ellieston, Roxburgh., 58 
Elrington, Major John Henry, 144 
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Elston, Notts., 210 

Elstow, Beds., 138 dis 

Elsynge, Henry, 216 

Elworthy, Somerset, 211 

Emmerton, John, 210 

Endowments, 59 

Enmore, Somerset, 211 passim 

Envoys, British, 131, 216 dis 

Episcopal court books, 214 

Essex, 62, 64, 139, 142, 143, 208, 212 

Eton, Bucks., 139 

Etton, Yorks, .137 

Everard, Guy, 211 

Eversholt, Beds., 138 

Everton, Beds., 138 

Exchequer records, 57, 60, 62, 135, 143, 208, 
210 

Excise, 57 

Excommunications, 215 

Exton manor, Somerset, 211 

Eyam, Derbys., 139 

Eydon, Northants., 210 

Eye, Hereford., 58 


FAIRFAX, CHARLES, 62 

Falkner, John Meade, 61 

Farley priory, Wilts., 134 
Farnborough, Warw., 213 

Farrer, the Rev. E., 140 

Fastolf estate, 57 

Feckenham, John de, 62; 215 

Felons, association for prosecution of, 134 
Feltwell, Norfolk, 208 

Fenny Compton, Warw., 213 
Fenwick, Yorks., 140 

Ferrars, earl of : See Shirley, Laurence 
Ffestiniog, Merioneth., 134, 137 
Ffosrhydgaled, Card., 135 . 

Field surveys, 213 dis 

Filby, Norfolk, 208 

Finance, ecclesiastical, 215 

“ Fine Rolls, Calendar of,’ 132 

Fines, 212 dis 

Fingest, Bucks., 139 

Flamborough, Yorks., 133 

Flanders, commercial treaty of 1404, 57 
Flintshire, 135 bis, 136 passim 

Forest laws, 62, 143, 215 

Formula books, 215 

Forsbrook, Staffs., 212 

Fort St. David, India, 133, 137 


Fort Williamsbourg, Virginia, 137 
Forthar, 58 

Fortifications, west of England, 57 dis 
Foster, Canon C. W., 141 

Four Oaks, Warw., 60 

Fovant, Wilts., 134. 

Fowler, William, 206 

Framingham, Norfolk, 208 

France, 57, 133, 141 

Franciscans, order of, 134. 
Frank-pledge, view of, 134. 
Freemanors hundred, Somerset, 211 
Frithfield, Surrey, 60 

Fulmer, Bucks., 139 


Garnsuitt in Wickhambrook, Suffolk, 140 
Gamon, Hannibal, 63 
Gawcott, Bucks., 139 
Geddes, John, 206 
Genealogy, 63, 136, 140 
Georgia, U.S,A., 141 
Gerard, Charles, first earl of Macclesfield, 138 
Germany, 64 
Gibraltar, 61 
Gildene, Henry de, 143 
Gillott family, of Norton Woodseats, 214. 
Gittisham, Devon., 211 
Gladstone, W. E., 134, 136 
papers, 134 
W. H., 136 
Glamorgan, 134, 135 passim, 136 
Glanvill, Joseph, 63 
Glasgow, university library, 6r 
Glastonbury abbey, Somerset, 134, 211 


. Glebe lands, 139 


Gloucester, bishop of: See Beadon, Richard ; 
Huntingford, G. I. 


. "Gloucestershire, 60, 134, 135, 139 
` Glover, John, 216 


Glynilivon estates, Carn., 137 
manuscripts, 137 
volunteers, 137 
Glynne, Sir John, 136 
the Rev. Sir Stephen, 136 
Sir Stephen Richard, 1 136 bis 
papers, 136 
Glynrhonwy, Mercede slate quarries, 137 
Goathurst, Somerset, 211 
Godmanstowe, 211 
Goldsmiths, 63 
Gomme, Sir Bernard de, 57 
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‘Gordon family, earls of Sutherland, 63 Hawthornden, Midlothian, 206 
Gilbert, 63 Haynes, Beds., 138 » 
. -" Robert, 63 Haywood, Yorks.;-140 
“Gorges family, of Hereford., 59 Hazelbeach, Nortbants., 209 
Gosta Green, Birmingham, 60 Hazlebarrow Hall, Yorks., 214 
Gowdall, Yorks., 140 Hebden, Yorks., 57 
Gowerland, Glam., 134 Heck, Yorks., 140 
Granville, Earl: See Leveson-Gower, Gran- Hemel Hempstead, Herts., 143 
ville, second marquis of Stafford Hemingborough, Yorks., 140 
Grasse, Marquis de, 141 Hendon, Midd., central library, 59 
Great Barford, Beds., 138 Henley-in-Arden, Warw., 213 
Great Doddington, Northants., 210 Henry III, 212 
Great Harrowden, Northants., 142 Henry IV, of France, 141 
Great Hucklow, Derby., 139 Henry V, of France: See Chambord, comte de 
Great war, news telegrams, 60 - Henry VII, 62 7 
Greece, 208 Henry VIII, 62, 135, 207 
Greene, Gen. Nathanael, 141 Hensall, Yorks., 140 
Greenhill in Norton, Derbys., 214 Henshaw, Thomas, 216 
Gregory, David, 206 Heraldry, 140 
James, 207 Herbert, Adm. Arthur, 135 
Gresthorpe manor, Notts., 214 . Sir George, 135 
Greville, Sir Fulke, 62 Henry, second earl of Pembroke, 136 
Grey, Lady Catherine, 62, 215 fourth baron, of Cherbury, 135 
Jane, 62, 215 Sir Willam, 135, 136 
Guilsborough, Northants., 143 ] Herd, John, 62 
Guist, Norfolk, 208 Hereford, public library, museum and art 
Gullane, Haddington., 58 gallery, 58 
Guy and Co., Messrs., 211 Herefordshire, 58-9 passim, 61 bis, 134, 135 
Guzman, Gaspar de, conde de Olivares, 207 bis, 136, 142, 214. 


Hesketh family, of Rufford, Lancs., 133 
Hexham manor, Northumberland, 207 


Har, HENRY, 212 Heydon, Norfolk, 208 
Hamilton, Sir Claud, 58 Hickling, Norfolk, 208 

James, first earl of Abercorn, 58 Higgons, Bevil, 216 

Sir William, 58 Higham Gobion, Beds., 138 
Hampshire, 133, 143 Highways, account books, 213 dis 

‘"- Hampton Court, Midd., 143 ' Hil, John, 212 
Episcopi, Warw., 213 ; .. A Margaret, 212 
in Arden, Warw., 61, 213 . ^.  ,.Hilton, Sir Robert de, 63 

Handsworth, Birmingham, 6o . ‘Historia Anglicana, heroico carmine ton- 
Hanley, Staffs., 212 ° scripta, 62 
Hannington, Wilts., 58 Hockliffe, Beds., 138 
Hardinge, Nicholas, 142 Hockwold, Norfolk, 208 
Harling, Norfolk, 208 Hodnell, Warw., 213 
Harlington, Beds., 138 Holewell, John, 143 
Harrison, Ralph, 212 ` Holland, 63 ; 
Haselor, Warw., 213 Holmes family, 59° -7 ` 
Haverfordwest, Pembroke., 134 Holyngrove, 143 
Haward, Sir William, 57 Home, George, 58 
Hawarden, Cheshire, 136 Sir James, 207 
Haworth Hall, Yorks., 137 Hone, Nathaniel, 133 
Hawsted, Suffolk, 57 Honiley manor, Warw., 60 
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Hove, Sussex, public library eid museum, 212 
Howard, John, 138. 
William, Viscount Stafford’ 212 
Hoyland Swaine, Y orks., 214 
Hudson, Robert, 62 | 
Hughendon House, Bucks., 139 
Hull, Yorks., bench books, 137 
community council, 137 
local history advisory committee, 137 
university college, 137 
Hume, David, 58 
Hunolstein, Freiherr Voight von, 208 
Hunshelf, Yorks., 214 
Hunter, Joseph, 140 
Huntingdon, 142 
Huntingford, G. I., bishop of Gloucester, 136 
Hurstmonceux, Sussex, 142 
Huskisson, William, 64 
Hutchinson, Col. John, 210 
Lucy, 210 
Hutton Court estate, Somerset, 211 


* Inston BooK, 135 

Inclosures, 139, 210, 213 passim 
acts, 59 
maps, 213 

Indentures, 137 

India, 133 passim, 144 
governor-general : See Cornwallis, Charles 
See also Clive, Robert; East India 

company 

Indies, council of, 207 

Indulgences, 57 

Inventories, 63, 214. 

Ion in Gravenhurst, Beds., 138 A 

Ipswich, public libraries, 140 

Ireland, catholic landowners, 64 
duke of : See Vere, Robert de 
family history, 144 
historical description, 143 
manuscripts, catalogue of, 143 
revenue officials, 144 

Irthlingborough, Northants., 142 

Isle Abbots, Somerset, 211 ' 

Isley Walton, Leic., 59 

Islip, Northants., 209 Jis, 210 


Ives, Lancs., 212 


JacoBITEs, 206, 215 
James I, 143, 208 


James II, 216 C 

Jekyll, Sir Joseph, 63 

Jenkinson, Hon. Charles C. Cope, third earl of 
Liverpool, 136 

Jervis, Swinfen, 212 

Joan, of Navarre, 141 

Johnson, H. Butler, 59 

Jones, Loyd and Co., Messrs., of Sunderland, 
208 

Jones and Morgan, Messrs., of Machynlleth, 136 

Jordanthorpe in Norton, Yorks., 214 

* Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and 
Plantations,’ 132 

Justices of the peace, duties of, 62, 136 


Kay, Josian, 213 

Kelmarsh Hall, Northants., 

Kempston, Beds., 138 

Kenilworth, Warw., 60 

Kent, 134, 139, 216 

Ker, J., 206 

Keynsham, Somerset, 211 

Kimbolton, Hereford., 58 

King’s bench, 62, 139 

King's college, Aberdeen, 206 

Kingsbury, Warw., 213 

Kingsthorpe, Northants., 209 

Kingston-upon-Hull, earl of: See Pierrepont, 
Robert 

Kirkburton, Yorks., 214 

Knaresborough, Yorks., 140 


209 


Lapsrooke, Warw., 60 
Laindon manor, Essex, 143 


` Lambert, William, 62 
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Lancashire, 212 


"Éand tax, 64, 211 


Lang, Lieut. A. M., 133 
Langeford, Johan de, 142 
Langport, Somerset, 211 i; 
Laugharne, Carm., 135 
Lay subsidy rolls, 138 
Laycock, Walter, 137 
Lead mining, 139 
Leamington, Warw., 6o 
Leeds, university library, 141 
Legal documents, 61 zer, 62 passim, 131, 132, 
136, 137 
records, 139, 211, 214 
treatises, 61, 68 passim, 142, 215 
2 E 
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< Leges Angliae, 61 


Leicester, 215 
earl of : See Sydney, Robert 
museum, art gallery and public libraries, 


59 
Wyggeston hospital, 59 
Leicestershire, 59 passim 
Leigh, Margaret, 212 
Robert, 212 
family, of Stoneleigh and oe 60 
Le Neve, Peter, 142 
Lennox, duke of: See Stuart 
Leominster, Hereford., 59 
Leslie, Gen. Alexander, 141 
Lethington, Haddington., 206 
Letter books, 131 Jis, 135, 136 dis 
Letters patent, 59, 60, 211 
Leveson-Gower, Granville, first marquis of 
Stafford, 6o 
Granville, second marquis of Stafford, 6o 
Levinz, William, 210 
Lewis, A., 135 
Sir Herbert, 135 
Leyton, Essex, central library, 141 
* Libel of English Policy,’ 62 
Lichfield, Staffs., cathedral, 133 
Lidlington, Beds., 138 
Lighthorne, Warw., 213 
Lilborne, Northants., 209 
Lincoln, 133 
bishops’ rolls, 214. 
- diocesan record office, 214 
Lindsey county library, i 
registers, 214. 
Lincolnshire, 132, 141 passim, 214 bis 
Lindley, Nathaniel, Baron, 211 
Lindores, Fife., 58 
Lindsey, marquess of: See Bertie, Pobegi: 
Little Fransham, Norfolk, 208 
Little Harrowden, Northants. 4142 . 
Little Wymondley priory, Herts., 133 
Liverpool, 132 
earl of: See Jenkinson, Hon. Charles 
C. Cope 
Welsh Lans church, 136 
Llandaff, diocese of, 137 
Llanddewibrefi, Card. » 134 
Llandovery, Carm., Welsh Institution, 135 
school records, 135 
Llangorse, Brecon, 137 
Llangyfelach hundred, Glam., 135 
Llanina, Card., 134 
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Llanio, Card., 136 
- Llanveynoe, Hereford., 59 
Llewenni, Denbigh.; 136 
Lloyd, Rev. Hugh, 135 
Llwyd ap Iwan, 134... 
Local government, 134, 209 
Lochleven, Kinross, priory, 206 
Lodsworth, Sussex, 142 
Log books, 136, 144 
Logie, Fife., 58 
London, 62-3, 133 bis, 207 
governor of the Tower of, 144. ' 
guildhall library, 59 
King’s College library, 208 
school of economics and political science, 
208 
Long Compton, Warw., 213 
Long Sutton, Somerset, 211 
Longtown, Hereford., 59 
Loose, Kent, 216 
Lothbury, London, 62 
Loudoun, earl of : See Campbell, John 
Lovat estates, 58 
Lowick, Northants., 209 4is, 210 
Loxley, Warw., 213 
Lucyes manor, Beds., 138 
Ludham, Norfolk, 208 
Lufton, Somerset, 211 
Luttrell, Narcissus, 216 
family pedigrees, 216 
Lydeard Episcopi, Somerset, 211 
Lyttelton, Lady, 136, t 


Nate GEORGE, first Baron, 57 ' 
Macclesfield, earl of : See Gerard, Charles 
~ Machynlleth, Montgomery., 136 
, “Mackintosh family, of Borlum, 58 
Maitland, William, 206 
Mala Palude, William de, 140 
Malt tax, 135 
Malta, 61 
Manchester, Chetham’s library, 61 
university library, 14.1 
Manningford, Wilts., 134 
Manorial records, 57, 58, 59, 60 zer, 61, 64, 
134, 136, 137-8 passim, 139, 140 passim, 
142-3 passim, 207, 210, 211 bis, 213 passim, 
215, 216 
Maps and plans, 60, 131, 133, 140, 213 passim 
Mardones, Diego de, 207 
Margaret, of Flanders, 62 
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Marines, Royal, 131 
Market Harborough, Leics., 209 
Marlow, Bucks., 139. 
Marowe, Thomas, 62 
Marriage allegation books, 214 
articles, 59 
banns, 59 
bonds, 214 
registers, 133, 135, 210 
settlements, 139 
Marsden, Yorks., 140 
Martin, David, 207 
Martine, George, 207 
Mary, Queen of Scots, 57, 206 
Mason, William Monck, 143 
Mathematics, 206 dis, 207 
Matherne manor, Mon., 137 
McArthur, Gen. Sir Edward, 133 
Meaford, Staffs., 212 
Medical treatises, 62 
Melai estates, 137 
Mellish, Charles, 210 
Mellor, William, 212 
Melville, viscount : See Dundas, Henry 
Merchant Taylors’ Society, Broadmead, 139 
Merioneth, 136 dis, 137 
Messingham, Lincs., 214 
Mexico, ecclesiastical history, 64 
Middlesbrough, Yorks., public library, 141 
Middlesex, 59, 133, 143% 
Midhurst, Sussex, 142 
Mildmay; Sir William, f4r 
Militia, ‘60, 134, 135, 140,.208, 213 
Mill Hill, Midd., Old Forge account books,’59 
Milverton; Somerset, 211 ` 
Mineral rights, 139 
Minstone, David, 58 
Mint, Royal, 142 
Mitcham, Surrey, parish register, 133 
Moccas, Hereford., 58 
Mold, Flint., 135 
Monasteries, 215 
Monckton, Edward P., 209 
* Mongovo George,’ of Liverpool, 132 
Monks Risborough manor, Bucks., 134 
Monmouthshire, 134, 135 dis, 136 
Montgomery, 135 dis, 136 Jis, 137 
Monumental inscriptions, 138, 140 
Mordaunt family, of Northants., 209 
Morley wapentakes, Yorks., 140 
` Morris, John, 144 
. Lewis, 136 


te 


Moss manor, Yorks., 140 
Moulton, Norfolk, 208 
Mountfort, Samuel, 216 
Mucklington, Essex, 212 
Munster, 136 
Murray, Gen. James, 144 
family, Viscounts Stormont, 58 
Myfennydd manor, Montgomery., 136 
Mytton, Gen. Thomas, 136 


NarrERTON, WALTER DE, 63 
Nanhoron, Carn., 135, 136 


: Naples, British burial ground, 131 


Nasmyth, James, 207 
Navy, British, 131, 206 dis, 216 
establishment books, 131 
pay books, 131 
record books, 131 
"Ticket office, 131 
French, 144. 
See also Marines; Trafalgar 
Neath Lower, Glam., 135 
Neen Sollars, Salop, 61 
Nelson, Horatio, first Viscount, 216 dis 
Nen, river, 209 
Nether Stowey, Somerset, 211 
Nettleham manor, Lincs., 215 
Neville, Alexander, archbishop of York, 142 
Richard, earl of Warwick, 143 
Nevin, Carn., register of burgesses, 137 
Newcastle, duke of: See Pelham, Henry 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, Staffs., 60, 212 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 207 
Newell, Richard, 136 


. New Jersey, 133 


Newport Pagnell, Bucks., 139 
New Radnor, parish registers, 135 


' Newton and Biggin manor, Warw., 213 
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Newton, ‘Sir Isaac, 142 passim 
papers, 142 
Nisi prius cases, 132 
Nonconformists, 62 
Norfolk, 63, 64. bis, 132, 142, 208 Sis 
Norris, William, 212 
North, Sir Edward, 135 
Northampton, earl of: See Compton, Charles 
Northampton society for education of the poor, 
20 
E 61, 142, 143, 144, 209-10 
record society, 209 
* Northcotyll, Essex, 143 
F 
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North Cury, Somerset, 143 
North Petherton, Somerset, 143 
North Stainley, Yorks., 140 
North Walsham, Norfolk, 209 
Northern war, 58 
Norton sub Hamdon, Somerset, 210 
Norton Woodseats, Derbys., 214 
Norwich, 208 passim 

bishopric of, 64. 

Dutch and Walloon merchants, 133 

church, 133 

public libraries, 208-9 
Nottingham castle, 210 

central public library, 210 
Nottinghamshire, 210 passim, 214 


Ope manor, Beds., 138 
Old Milverton, Warw., 213 
Old Warden manor, Beds., 138 dis 
Olivares, conde de: See Guzman, Gaspar de 
Ordnance office, 132 
Orme, Robert, 133 
Ormesby, Norfolk, 208 
Ormiston, 58 
Osthof, T. F., 206 
Ottley, Adam, 136 
family, of Pitchford hall, Salop, 136 
Overstowey, Somerset, 211 dis 
Owthorpe estate, Notts., 210 
Oxford, 57 dis 
earl of : See Vere, Robert de 
Rhodes House, 57 
university, Bodleian library, 57 


PAGET, ARTHUR, 144. 
Palmerston, Viscount : 


John 
Papal bull, 63 
Paris, 144 s 
Parish records, 59 bis, 133, 208 passim, 211, 
213 passim 
registers, 132, 133 Jis, 135 dis, 138, 140, 
210 


Parker, Richard, 62 
"Thomas Netherton, 135 
Parks, Daniel, 212 
Parliament, debates, 62 dis 
elections, 135, 136 
history of, 62 
houses of, warming and ventilation, 135 
procedure, 216 


See Temple, Henry ` 


Parliament 
redistribution of seats, 135 
Scottish representative peers, 131 
writs, 131, 142 dis 
See also Crew, Sir Thomas; Dewes, Sir 
Simonds; Hardinge, Nicholas; Prynne, 
William 
Patentees, 64. 
Pavenham manor, Beds., 138 
Peckham, Surrey, 134 ; 
Pedigrees, 131, 133, 135216 
See also Genealogy 
Pedro, Don, of Valencia, 207 
Peel, Sir Robert, 144 
Pelham, Henry, fifth duke of Newcastle, 210 
Pellatt, William, 144 
Pembroke, 131 
earl of : See Herbert, Henry 
Pembrokeshire, 134, 135 passim 
Pendered family, 209 
Penilton, Lancs., 212 
Peninsular war, 133 
Penistone, Yorks., 214 
Perrin, Victor, duc de Bellune, 64 
Peterborough, Northants., 133 
museum, 20g 
Peters, W. Parsons, 211 
Peto, Brassey and Betts, Messrs., of West- 
minster, 64 
Philip II, of Spain, 63, 207 
Philip III, of Spain, 207 
Philp family, of Ormiston, 58 
Philpots, Robert, 59. 
Pierrepont, Hon. Henry Manvers, 131 
Robert, third earl of Kingston-upon-Hull, 
337 


; Pinelo, Antonio de Leon, 207 


Pinley, Warw., 213 
Pipe rolls, 139 
Pitcairn family, of Castlehill, 58 
of Forthar, 58 
Pitscottie, 207 
Pitt, Thomas, second Baron Camelford, 136 
Plantations, 132 
Plowden, Edmund, 57, 62 
Plumstead, Norfolk, 209 
Pockthorpe, Norwich,’ ‘208 
Pole, Michael de la,,first earl of Suffolk, 142 
Poll books, 137 
See also Canvass book; Election papers 
Poll tax, 143 
Pollock, Sir J. F., 132 
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Pondicherry, 133 

Poor law, 135, 136, 210, 211, 213 
Portugal, 133 

Potsgrove, Beds., 138 

Potterspury, Northants., 143 

Potton manor, Beds., 138 dis 

* Poughfer family, of Leicester, 59 
Powis castle, Montgomery, 136 
Preece, Thomas, 59 

Prestatyn, Flints., 136 

Price, John, receiver*general of Ireland, 144 
Prigni, Capt., 144 

Priors Hardwick, Warw., 213 

Priors Marston, Warw., 213. 

Prisons, 64. 

Proctors, election of, 215 
Prosecutions bill (1851), 131 
Prothero, Sir George Walter, lecture notes, 58 
Prynne, William, 63, 144. 

Public record office, 131—2 

Purland, Dr. Theodosius, 140 
Pwllheli, Carn., lists of burgesses, 137 


QUARTER session records, 135, 213 
Quebec, government of, 144 
Quietus roll, 138 

Quitclaims, 59, 212 


Rap5oURzNE, Warw., 213 

Radford Semele, Warw,, 213 

Radnage, Bucks., 139 ` 

Radnorshire, 136 

Ragnall manor, Notts., 210 

Railways, Northants., 209 D 
North Wales, 137 


Pembroke and Tenby, 131 we 


Raine, Chancellor, 140 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, 62 

Rastell, John, 62 

Rastrick, Yorks., 140 

Rayley family, 208 

Raynham, Norfolk, 142 

Reading university library, 141, 

* Registrum Brevium,' d 

Releases, 212 

Religious treatises, 63 pariin: 64, 134, 206 bis, 
216 

Rentals, 61, 63, 134, 135, 6 bis, 137 bis, 
143 passim, 209, 216 


Repps, Norfolk, 209 


had 
T 
e 


Revesby castle estate, Lincs., 132 
Rhuddlan castle, Flints., 136 
Richard II, 62 

Richmond family, 61 
Richmond observatory, Surrey, 208 
Ringstead, Northants., 209 2i: 
Rippel, Worcs., 213 
Rippingdale, Lincs., 138 
Road-maps, 133, 138 

Roby family, 59 

Rocester, Staffs., 212 

Romilly, Sir Samuel, 64 

Rose Garland, Wexford, 212 
Rotherham, Yorks., 214. 
Rothley, Leic., 59 

Rothwell, Northants., 209 
Row, John, 207 

Rowdham, Norfolk, 208 
Rowington, Warw., 213 zer 
Rowley Regis, Staffe., 61 
Roxdon, Beds., 138 

* Royal George,’ H.M.S., 206 
Royal society, 137, 142 


' Rufford, Lancs., 133 


Rugby, Warw., 213 

Rumpstead manor, Kent, 139 
Runcton Holme, Norfolk, 208 
Rushden, Northants., 209 
Rutland, 143 

Rye, Sussex, 142 
Ryton-on-Dunsmore, Warw., 213 


SADLER, RALPH, 207 
St. Andrews, archbishop of : See Sharp, James ; 
Spottiswood, John 
priory, 206 
.see of, 207 
university library, 206—7 


" St. Anthony’s chapel, York, 63 


St. Asaph, diocese of, 137 dis 
St. Augustine, 206 
St. Clement Danes, Midd., 63 
St. David's, 
* Black book,’ 137 
diocese, 136, 137 
St. George, Sir Henry, 133 
St. George the Martyr, Southwark, 59 
St. George Tombland, Norwich, parish records, 
208 
St. Gregory, Norwich, 208 . 
St. John’s chapel, Deritend, Birmingham, 61 
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‘St. John’s manor, Sussex, 142 
St. Kitts, church of St. George and St. Peter 
Basseterre, 133 
St. Leonard’s college, St. Andrews, 207 
library, 206 
St. Margarets, Walmsgate, 63 
St. Mary Magdalen, Taunton, 211 
St. Mary’s church, Beverley, 137 
St. Oswald’s chapel, Worcester, 132 
St. Peter Mancroft, Norwich, parish records, 208 
St. Stephen’s, Coleman street, 59, 62 
St. Thomas Aquinas, 143 Jis 
St. Thomas, priory of, Staffs., 212 
Salehurst, Sussex, 143 
Salt, William, 212 
Salusbury family, of Llewenni, 136 
Samsun, Turkey, 131 
* San Josef,’ H.M.S., 131 
Sand Pits, Birmingham, 60 
Sandon, Staffs., 212 
Sandy, Beds., 138 
Saunderton, Bucks., 139 
Savery, J., 133 
family, of Totnes, 133 
Scotland, 58 passim, 131, 206-7 passim 
national library of, 206 
Scott, Sir John, 207 
Scunthorpe, Lincs., 57 
Seacroft, Yorks., 214 
Seaford, Sussex, 142 
Seals, 133, 134 
Seaton, Yorks., 63 
Sebastopol, 64 
Sebright collection, 208 
estates, 208, 210 
Sir Gyles, 210 
Sedgley, Staffs.; 60 
Seed drills, 59 
Sellack, Hereford:, 59 
Sermons, 209 . 
Sessay, Yorks., 140 
Sevenoaks, Kent, public library, 139 
Shaftesbury, Dorset, 134 
abbey, 134 
Sharp, James, archbishop of St. Audreies 29 
Shawe collection, 214 
Shawfield, Forfar, 58 
Sheffield, Yorks.. public libraries, 213 
Shefford Hardwick, Beds., 138 
Shelburne collection, 141 
Shelstone, 133 
Shepton Mallet, Somerset, records, 211 


Sheriffs, 59, 138, 139, 144, 210° * 
Shilton, Warw., 213 
Shipping, 136 
Shipston-on-Stour, Worcs., 213 
Shireoaks estate, Notts., 210 ' 
Shirley, Laurence, fourth earl of Ferrars, 209 
Shodwell manor, 143 
Shrewsbury, earl of : See Talbot, Gilbert 
Shropshire, 61, 135, de ter 
Sicily, 64. 
Sidney, Sir Philip, . 62 1 m 
Silsoe, Beds., 138 . er = 
Silverstone, Northants. . 142 
Skelmanthorpe, Yorks., 214. 
Slaidburn, Y orks., 140 
Slapton, Northants., 210 
Slate quarries, 137 
Slave trade, 132 
Slipton, Northants., 210 
Snaith, Yorks., 140 
Snitterfield, Warw., 213 
Society of Genealogists, 215 
Sokenersh manor, Sussex, 142 
Solemn league and covenant, 207. ' 
Solihull, Warw., 60 dis 
Somersetshire, 134, 136, 142, 143 dis, 210-1 
passim 
record office, 210 
Somerton, Somerset, 211 _ 
Soulbury, Bucks., 139 . i 
Southend, Essex, public oo 215 
South Haugh, St. "yid 207 : 
Southill, Beds., 138 is + 
Southowram, Yorks., 140 ? 
South Petherton manor, Somerset, 21I 
South Seg bubble, 64. . ` 
Southwark, parish of St. George the Martyr, 59 
Spain, 62, 63, 64. : 
Spalding Gentlemen's Society, 215 


Spaxton, Somerset, 211 passim 


~ Spottiswoode, John, archbishop of St. Andrews, 


. 230 


206 

family papers, 206 
Stafford, 212 

William Salt library, 212 : 

marquis of ; See Leveson-Gower, Granville 

Viscount + See Howard, William 
Staffordshire, 60-1 feum 212 passim 
Stanley, Edward, 210: 
Stapenhill, Derby., 212 7" 
Staple, merchants of, records, 132, 
Star chamber, fee books, iae 


Star i inn, "Hockliffe, 138 
‘State Papers, Colonial, America and West 
Indies, Calendar of? 132 
"Venice, Calendar of,’ 132 
Stevington manor, Beds., 138 
Stewart, Lord James, 206 
Stilton, Huntingdon., 133 
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Stoke Prior, Worcs., 61 
Stokenchurch, Bucks: 9 139 


Stone, Staf., 212 Dis ^ “ak > 
Stoneleigh, Warw., "bo 315 7. Ni, 
Stormont, "Viscount : See Murray SO 


- Stourbridge, Worcs., 60 a Y 3 
Stow, Lincs., 215 un 
Stowe, Bucks., 139 
Staffs., 212 
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Stratford-upon-Avon, Warw., 213 
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Stratton Hall, Suffolk, 208 
Stretton Baskerville, Warw., 59 
Stuart, Charles, sixth duke-of Lennox, 58 
Sir Charles, Baron, de Rothesay, 144 dis 
Esmé, fifth duke of Lennox, 58 
James, fourth duke of Lennox, 58 
Studham, Beds., 138 
Stukeley family, 63 | 
Sturge, Joseph, 132^. 4 
Subsidy rolls, 140, ovr 
Sudeley, Ralph de,'1 34 "S 
Suffolk, 64, 140 passim, 468 a 
Suffolk, earl of: S¢é Pole, Michael de la 
Sunderland, Durham, 208 
Sundon, Beds. ey 138 2 . 
Surlingham, Norfolk, 208" 
Surrey, 60 passim, 134. bis, 216 
Surveys, 137 bis; 140 
Sussex, 133, I41 passim, 142 Dis, 144, 212 
passim 
Sutherland, earls of: See Gordon family 
Sutton manor, Beds., 138 
Sutton Coldfield, Warw., 60 
Swaffham, Cambs., 57 
Swansea, Glam., university college library, 215 
volunteers and yeomanry, 134. 
„Sweden, 131, 206 1 
Sweeney hall, Salop, 136 
Swenley wood, Staffs., 212 ` 
Sydney, Robert, first ear] of Leicester, 62 
Viscóunt : Seg Tomales ‘Thomas 
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"TApcasrzR, Yorks., 214. 

Talbot, Gilbert, seventh earl of Shrewsbury, 57 

Talbot i inn, Derby, 139 

'Talgarth, Brecon, 137 

'Tamworth, 212, 216 

Tangiers, 57 

'Tangye brothers, Messrs., of Birmingham, 60 

Tanner, Thomas, 64. 

‘Tasmania, 216 

"Taunton, Somerset, 211 passim 
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Taxes, 63, 216 

"Taynton, Oxon., 57 
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ton, 64, 216 
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Terriers, 57, 134, 208, 212, 215 

Terrington, Yorks., 140 ds 

‘Testamentary records, 214. 

Thanet, Isle of, 134 

Thatcham, Berks., 142 

Thaxted, Essex, 133 
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'Thornton, Richard, 216 

Thorpe Hesley, Yorks., 214. 
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Thorpe Underwood, Northants., 209 

Thrapston, Northants., 209 

Throgmorton, Job, 216 

Thrumpton, Notts., 210 Jis 
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Tithes, 137, 213 bis 
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Totternhoe, Beds., 138 
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papers, 142 
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Tracy, William de, 134 

Trade, 132 

‘Trade unions, 209 

‘Trafalgar, 144. 
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Tredington, Worcs., 213 
Trefeglwys, Montgomery., 135 
Treherne, G. G. T., 135 
'Tresham, Sir Thomas, 209 
"Tresylian, Robert, 142 
Tretire, Hereford., 59 
"Tristan da Cunha, 132, 134 
Trivet, Nicholas, 142 
Tuddenham, Norfolk, 209 
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Tullideph, Prof. Thomas, 207 
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. Ullenhall, Warw., 213 
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Ulster king of arms: See Betham, Sir William 
United States of America, 64, 141 passim 
l See also New Jersey; West Indies 
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. Upton, Bucks., 139 
Urquhart, lordship of, 58 
Uruguay, 131 
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Wardrobe, 142 : 
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Warwick priory, 213 

shire hall, 213 
Warwickshire, 60—1 passim, 136, 212—3 passim 
Watergall, Warw., 213 
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William, 62 ^ 
Wellesley, Arthur, duke of Wellington, 144 
Wellington, duke of : See Wellesley, Arthur 
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West Horsley, Surrey, 216 

West Indies, 63,.132, 133, 144, 206 
Weston-under-Wetherley, Warw., 60 
Whaddon, Bucks., 139 

Wharfedale, 137 
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Whitbread family muniments, 138 
WLhitegreve, Staffs., 212 

Whitley, Yorks., 40 
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Villeneuve, Sylvestre, 144. 
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WAKEFIELD, Yorks., 140 
Wales, 134-7 
national library of, 134 
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Walmsgate, Lincs., 63 
Walsall, Staffs., 61 
Walthamstow, Essex, central library, 208 
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Whitwick, Leic., 59 
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Wilden, Beds., 138 


Wilkes, John, 141 : E 


Wilkins, Dr. David, 64 
Williams, John, archbishop of York, 135 
Willington, John, 144 
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Wills and administrations, 60, i 210, 213 
Wilsford, Wilts., ut : ra 
Wilshamstead, Beds. - 
Wilton, Norfolk, xm 

. upon Wye, Hereford., 59 
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Wirksworth, Derbys., 139 
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Withdean, Sussex, 212 
Wixhamtree hundred, Beds., 138 
Wolfe, Gen. James, 206 
Wolsey, Thomas, 62 
Wolstanton, Staffs., 212 - 
Wolston,'Warw., 213 : a 
Wolverhampton, Staffs., 61 
Wood, Henry, 212 A “he 
Thomas, 59 MOS 
family, of Leicester, $9 Y Py. t5 
Woodham manor, Essex, 143. s 
Woolhouse, William, 210 
Woollen ‘drapers, 216 E 
Woolley, Ann, 212 i EG 
‘Thomas, 212 ) 
Woolscote, Warw., 213 
Wootton, Beds., 138 
Wootton Wawen, Warw., 213 
Worcester, bishop of : Bee. Cantilupe, Walter de 
Worcester, St. Oswald’s chapel, 132. ` 
Worcestershire, 6o—1 passim, 136 
Worksop estates, Notts., 210° ; 
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Worley, John, 144 

Wormelow, Hereford., 59 

Wormleighton, Warw., 213 

Worthing, museum, 141 ' 

Wray, George, 141 

Wyke, Somerset, 211 

Wyndham, Sir Charles, second earl of Egre- 
mont, 144. 

Wynn, Charles W. Williams, 135 

Wyntoun, 207 


Year Books, 61 
Yelvertoft, Northants., 209 
Yeomanry records, Suffolk, 140 
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York, 63, 140 dis 
York, archbishop of: See Neville, Alexander 
Williams, John 
Yorkshire, 61, 140 passim, 213-4 passim 
archaeological society, 140 
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Young, Thomas, 211 
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